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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE' second edition of the World was published in 
Six Volumes-; to each of which was prefixed a Dedica^- 
tiott. In all subsequent editions it was republished in 
four: and three of the Dedications prefixed to the last 
Volume, They are here reprinted together, as hath 
been done with the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 
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panegyric, that which is couched under tlie 
ftppearanceof accusation. 

lie wrote likewise for the stage; and here his 
success has been generally considered as interior 
to his merit. His Foundling^ a comedy, ap- 
peared in 1748, but was decried from a fancied 
Tesemblance to the Conscious Lovers, to which, 
however, the author of tlie Biographia Drama- 
tica is inclined to preter it, as tlie intricacy of 
the plot is much more natural, the characters 
of a more sprightly turn, and drawn in genera 
from higher life. His Gil Blas, also a come- 
dy, is considered, by the satiie author, as lesa 
deserving of critical approbation, yet it would 
be difficult to find more lively dialogue, or more 
of that bustle and life which keep up the at« 
tention of an audience in our times. But the 
Gamester, a tragedy, first acted in 1753, is 
entitled to the highest praise for its moral ten- 
dency> as well as its dramatic excellence; Its 
being written in prose was, indeed, an innova- 
tion to which some objected, a;id others thought 
the distress was too deejK Of late years, how- 
ever, it has been revived with the greatest sue* 
cess, for which it is undoubtedly, in some mca- 
sine, indebted to the unrivalled powers of Mrs. 
SibBONs, who has deepened the distress, with- 
out, it is to be feared^ removing the cause. 

In a letter now before me to Dr. WArton, 
datfed Feb. 17, 1753, the author gives the fol- 
lowing account of the success of this play : — 
"I wrote to you this day se'nnight, with an 
account of the Gamester to the fourth nigUr^ 



I think I may say the tables are turned, for the 
play from that night has had a new character i 
and it is at present as much the fashion to speak 
very highly of it in fashionable companies, as 
it was at first to condemn it. I am just come 
from the theatre, and though it is the tenth 
night, the house is as full as it can hold. But 
poor Garrick is ill, through too much fatigue; 
so that the play is to be interrupted till he is 
recovered. I wish I could tell you that the 
profits of it have answered my expectations ; 
but I believe 400 pounds will be about the sum 
I shall clear by it. 

Mr, MooRB, May 17, 1750, married a lady 
of the name of Hamilton, daughter of Mn 
Charles Hamilton, table-decker to the 
princesses, who had herself a poetical turn, and 
has been said to have as^sted him in part of his 
writings. This lady, some time after her husband's 
death, obtained the place of necessary^-woman 
in the Queen's private apartments, and died 
A few years ago *. 

In 1756 he published his poetical and dra- 
matic works, by subscription, in an elegant 
quarto volume, dedicated to the Duke of 

* In 1749 she addressed some verses to « female friend^ of 
which Mr. Moore's name, b^^ a fraall change to More wajf th% 
l»urt}.en. The last stanza runs thus : 

" Yon will wonder, my girl, who this dear one can be» 
VSTliose merit can boast such a cuitquest o'er me : 
His name yo\i may guess, for I told it before. 
It begins with an M> but I dare not say More.*' 

lilt mholQ nay be wcq in the Magaanes of the time* 
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Newcastle, the brother of liis early patron 
Mn Pelh AM, The subscribers were numerous, 
and included many persons of the highest rank 
and most eminent talents, but he did not long 
enjoy the advantages of their liberality. He 
died of an inflammation on his lungs, the con-» 
sequence of a fever improperly treated, Feb* 
28, 1757. He left one son of the same name, 
who had a place in the Salt Office, but went 
afterwards into the naval service, and died at 
sea in 1773. 

Mr. M o o R e's abilities, his modest demeanour^ 
and inoflensive manners, and his moral con- 
duct, which is said to have been unexcej>tion-» 
able, recommended him to the men of genius 
and learning of the age, and procured him th« 
patronage of Lord Lyttelton. Dr. John- 
son, after mentioning tliat Mr. Moore courted 
the favour of this nobleman by an apologetical 

Eoem, called " The Trial of Selim," adds, that 
is Lordship paid him with " kind w ords, which, 
as is common, raised great hopes, that at lasi 
Were disappointed/' But this is not the whole 
truth. Lord Lyttelton did for M.oofeE what 
few patrons have done for autliors ; he engaged 
his friends to assist him in the way whicli a maa 
not wholly dependent would perhaps prefer* 
Mr. DoDSLi^Y stipulated to pay Moore three 
guineas for every pfiper of the World, which 
he should write, or might be sent for publica- 
tion, and was approved of. Lord LVTTELtojif, 
to retider this bargain effectual, and an easy 
source of emolument to Moore^ solicited the 
Vol. xxvi# c 



X ORIGINAL DEPICATIONS TO 

If I knew of any great or amiable qualification 
that your Lordship did not really possess, I would 
(according to the usual custona of dedications) be- 
stow it freely : but till 1 am otherwise instructed, I 
shall rest satisfied with paying my most grateful ac- 
knowledgments to your Lordship> and with sub- 
scribing myself, ^ 

Your Lordship's 

Obliged, and 

Most Obedient Servant, 

Adam Fm-ADAM» 
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Lord Chesterfield states, that the number 
sold weekly was two thousand, which number, 
he adds, " exceeds die largest that was ever 
printed even of the Spectators/' In No. 49, 
he hints that " not above three thousand were 
sold." The sale was probably not regular, and 
would be greater on the days when rumour an- 
nounced his Lordship as the writer. The usual 
number printed was 2500, as stated in the above 
letter from Mr. Moore to Dr. Warton. 

Notwithstanding the able assistance of his 
right honourable friends, Mr. Moore wrote 
sixty-one of these papers, and the second letter 
in No. 130. In hi* hrst paper, lie declines pre- 
fixing mottos, principally, " because the follies 
he intends to treat of, and the characters he. 
means to exhibit, are such as the Greeks and 
Romans were entirely unacquainted with," 
But this excuse would have been as applicable 
to the Spectator as to the World : it is pro- 
bable he had not much intimacy with clasaicid 
learning, and it is certain that the mottos which 
were sent were never rejected*. His style is 
easy and unaffected, and always appropriate to 
his subjects, which have great variety. If he 
had not more knowledge of the world than 
some of his predecessors, he could at least em-^ 
ploy it very agreeably. He had professeid that 
the paper should contain novelty of ridicule, 

* Some time after this, when he projected a Magazine, lie 
told the Wartons, in confidence, that ** he wanted a dull plod- 
ding fellow of one of the Universities, who understood Latia 
aod Greek." Wo«ll's Life of Warton. 

C 3 
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IV. TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THE EARL OF CORKE. 

MY LORD, 

It is usual in churches, when an organ, an altar- 
piece, or some other valuable ornament, is given by 
the bounty of any particular person, to set forth in 
very conspicuous characters the name of the bene- 
factor. In imitation of this custom, I take the li- 
berty of prefixing your Lordship's name to a volume 
of the World, that I may signify to the public by 
whose bounty it has been ornamented. 

But your Lordship is not the only one of your fa- 
mily to vihom the World has been indebted ; and 
it is with great pleasure that I embrace this occa- 
sion of making my acknowledgments to the Earl 
of Corke, as it gives me an opportunity at the 
same time of confessing my obligations to Mr. 
Boyle. 

I will pot offend your Lordship with the,coromon 
flattery of dedications, having always observed that 
praise is least pleasing, where it is most due : acon^ 
i»ideration that obliges me to add uo more, than 
that I am, 

MY lord, 
Ypur lordship's obliged, 
fHOSt humble, 

and mQ8t obedient servant, 

Ai^AM Fit z- Ad AM, 
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papers were collected in volumes, Mr. Moore 
superintended the publication, and actually 
died while this last paper was in the press : a 
circumstance somewhat singular, when we look 
at the contents of it, and which induces us to. 
wish that death may be less frequently included 
among the topics of wit. 

It has been the general opinion, for the ho- 
nour of rank, tliat the papers written by men of 
that description in this work, are for superior to 
those of Moore, or of any of his iissistants of 
" low degree." Whatever may be in this, it 
cannot be denied, that the first in point of ge- 
nius, taste, and elegance, are those we owe to 
the pen of 

Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of 
Chesterfield, a name so well known that it 
is unnecessary in tliis place to detail the cir-. 
cumstances of his long and active life. A lauda- 
ble spirit of ambition led him early to cultivate 
talents that were calculated to adorn society, 
and give dignity to tlie highest stations. That 
in one memorable instance he perverted these 
talents, has been again and again repeated, wnk 
just indignation, in every vehicle of public in-, 
struction ; and his biographer has shrunk fron^ 
the defence of his conduct in this instance, 
while he. adverts to it with refpectful delicacy. 
It is, indeed, utterly incapable of apology, and 
is, perhaps, as little to the credit of his under- 
standing as of his morals, for it is not very clear 
that he comprehended the nature or utility of hi^. 
oWn plan, lie calls it the art of pleading, or 

c 3 
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the acquisition of the graces. He speaks of it 
as a something above trie common advantages 
of genius, virtue, or reputation, as if any thing 
consistent with honour or iionesty could not be 
obtained by these. 

That this nobleman, however, had a respect 
for pure moralitv and decorous manners, is sut- 
iiciently attested by the papers he contributed 
to the work before us. He was now at an ad^ 
vanced period of life. I'ew men had seen more 
of the world, or knew better how to expose tlie 
vices and follies which are sanctioned by high 
practice and fashion ; and it is worthy of rc^ 
mark, that when he wrote in Fog's Journal*, 
and other papers established for political pur- 
pofes, his lucubrations almost always turned on, 
subjects of morals, manners, or taste. 

His services in this paper were purely volun- 
tary, but a circumstance occurred to his first 
contribution which had nearly disgusted him 
from sending a second. He sent his paper to 
the publisher without any notice from whence it 
came : it underwent a very slight inspection, 
and was at least delayed, if not rejected, on ac- 
count of its length. Fortunately Lord Lyt- 
TELTON saw it at Mr. Dodslj;y's, and knew 
the hand. Moore, when informed of this dis- 
covery, read the manuscript more attentively, 
discovered its beauties, and thought proper not 
only to publish it directly, but to introduce it 
with an apology for the delay, and a compli- 
ment to the author. It is not, however, greatly 

♦ See preface to tbe Guardian^ p. 48, 
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arises from the conjunction of many higher names 
than yours^ which I have had the honour to associate 
with me in this favoured undertaking. And here I 
feel my vanity struggling to get loose, and indulge 
itself in the pleasing theme. The name of Fitz- 
Adam shall be carried down to latest posterity with 
those of his age, the most admired for their genius, 
their learning, their wit and humour. But 1 check 
myself. — I dare not engage in the task of saying 
what ought to be said on this occasion, and there- 
fore beg leave to hide my inability in silence. 

You will pardon, sir^ this short digression, though 
not made in your favour ; and beassuredj notwith- 
standing all 1 have said, and whfttevever I may think 
of you as a writer, as a man I b^r you a true alTcc- 
tion, take a very interested part m all your con- 
cerns, and should you ev.er meet with that reward 
from the public, which I think your merits have 
long deserved, I hope you are satisfied that no on^ 
inll more truly rejoice in your good fortune than, 

DEAR SIR, 

Your THost affectionate friend, 

and humble servant, 
Adam Fitz-Adam, 
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utility to know how two persons of eminent^ 
but very different talents, treat the same subject. 
No. 96, on passionate men, may be pointed 
out to be read with No. ii, of the Rambler. 

Nos. 100 and 101 are connected with a small 
portion of literary history, of which it may be, 
hecessary to take some notice, although it can 
never be without regret that literary animosities 
are recollected or recorded. These papers were 
supposed to have been written to conciliate Dr. 
Johnson, then about to publish his dictionary, 
whom Lord Chesterfield was conscious he 
had offended. The nature of this offence was 
for many years reported in various ways, but 
from Mr. Boswell's account it appears there 
was no particular incident which produced a 
quan'el, and that his Lordship's continued neg- 
lect provoked Dr. Johnson to decline his pa- 
tronage ; and when his Lordship now endea- 
voured to befriend his magnum opus, he wrote 
that celebrated letter, whicli, whatever may be 
thought of the provocation, must ever be consi- 
dered as a model of dignified resentment. What 
effect it produced on Lord Chesterfield is 
doubtful. He certainly felt that it was neces- 
sary to offer some defence to his private friends ; 
and it may be supposed, that he who was a 
friend to authore of mucli inferior merit, must 
have regretted that he had, by whatever appear- 
ance of neglect, dissolved a connection that 
might have been mutually honourable. Whe- 
ther tlie ." respectable Hottentot,'' in his letters 
to his son, he meant for Dr. Johnson, is not 
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quite so certain as it was once supposed. Sir 

David DALRYMPLE,Lord Hailes, acontem* 

porary in the World, maintained, that it was 

intended for the portrait of a late noble Lord, 

distinguished for abstruse science. There arc, 

however, frfliVs in itappUcable to Dr. Jon nson, 

but not that of unmannerly Cdting, unless his 

liordship took it upon report, for Dr. Johnson 

declared to Mr. Boswell that ** Lord Ches*.^ 

terfield never saw him eat in his life*." The 

late Earl of Orford, in his account of Lord 

Chesterfield, adverts to this afl'air in Ian* 

guage not very consistent with liberality or 

truth, and he is not happv in what he perhaps 

thought a principal exceAence, his comparison 

of the bear and the dancing-master, Johnson 

would have submitted to the hear, if Lord 

Chesterfield had been content with no 

higher merit than that of a danchigTmaster. 

The next author, in point of merit, as well as 
quantity of contribution, was Richard Owen 
Cambridge, Esq. whose papers are entitled to 
the highest praise for taste, wit, and moral ten- 
dency. These he wrote lor the benevolent pur- 
pose of fterving Mr. Moore, and \yithout any 
expectation of seeing his name affixed to them. 
They were mostly oft-hand compositions, which, 
from a mind fertile, well-inibrtned, and elegant, 
is, perhaps, no great abatement of their exceU 

• I have been soinetimcs inclined to think that Lord Ches- 
terfield'-s portrait, thus variously applied, was intended fgr 
Walter Harte, liis son's tutor, whom he could not name wilU 
miy propriety, while his son w^s under his cape. 



lence. It is said, that when Mr. Moore soli* 
cited leave of Mr. Cambridge to dedicate one 
of the volumes to him, he permitted it, upon 
condition that he should himself write the dedi- 
cation. It was accordingly prefixed to the 
third volume of the second edition, and affords 
no inconsiderable proof of its author's modest 
and unobtrusive disposition. Mr. Moore was 
introduced to this gentleman by Lord LvxTE^r 
TON, and found in him a kind friend and a po- 
tent auxiliary. 

Of the twenty-one papers written by Mr. 
Cambridge,No. 54, on hearers, and its sequel, 
Ko. 56, No. 55, a proposal for an extinguisher. 
No. 72, and No. 107, may be selected as excel- 
lent specimens of easy and playful humour; 
but No. 76, on the character of an improver, is 
certainly not inferior, in original and pointed 
satire, to the choicest specimen that can be 
produced from the most popular of our Essay- 
ists. No. lip, on the absurd taste in garden- 
ing, and No. 103, the history of a turtle feast, 
aie also replete with strokes of good-natured 
raillery. In all his papers, Mr. Cambridge 
has demonstrated that the subjects proper for a 
work of this kind are inexhaustible, and that 
every age may be made to grow some singularity 
for the use of the wit and the satirist. Not- 
withstanding the Editor's professed intention 
of not prefixing mottos to the World, Mr. 
Cambridge uniformly adheres to the ancient 
custom, and his intimate acquaintance with the 
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Roman classics enabled him to select these with 
great felicity of application. 

Since the death of this amiable man, a splendid 
edition of his works has been published by his 
son;- who has prefixed a very elegant and affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of his father* 
From this we learn, that he was born in London^ 
February 14, 1717. He was descended from a 
family, that had been for several generations 
established in Gloucestershire : his father, being 
a younger brother, was bred to business as a 
Turkey merchant, and resided chiefly in Londoa 
until the time of his death, which happened 
not long after the birth of his son, who, upon 
this event, was left to the care of his motlier^ 
and of her brother Thomas Owen, Esq. a 
gentleman who had retired from the profession 
of the law to Britwell Place, in Buckingham- 
shire^ and who, having no children, adopted 
his nephew as his future representative. 

Mr. Cambridge was sent early to Eton> 
where, among his principal friends and associ- 
ates, were Mr. Bryant, 'Mr. Gray,, Mr* 
West, Mr. Aldworth Neville, Lord 
Sandwich, Honourable Horace Walpole,. 
Doiftor Barnard, afterwards Master mid 
Provost of Eton, Doctor Cooke, the late 
Dean of Ely, besides many others, who became 
known in the world as men of taste and learn- 
ing ; with most of whom he formed a friendship 
which lasted through their respective lives. — 
Mr. Cambridge's attention to school exercises 
was not very assiduous ; but the quickness of 
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liis parts enabled him to acquire, in a short 
time, and without moch labour, what to others 
was tedious and difficult; and although the 
foremost in all juvenile sports, he found lei- 
iiure to read several of the Greek and Roman 
historians, and to study the ancient dramatic 
Writers and poets, in whose writings he found 
what was congenial to his own turn of mind^ 
And fondness for observing and delineating the 
peculiarities of human cliaracter. He was re-* 
garded as a pattern of order and good behaviour; 
while his sweetness of temper, and constant de- 
sire to accommodate himself to others, gained 
him the love of all. 

From Eton he was removed, in 1734, to 
Saint John's College, Oxford ; where no day 
"Vvas passed without some acquisition of know-* 
ledge, either in literature, mechanics, the polite 
arts, or other useful improvements. He left 
Oxford before he was of sufficient standing for 
a degree ; and in 1737 became a member of the 
honourable society of Lincoln's Inn. Here 
he contracted an acqumntance and friend- 
ship with Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq* 
the Honourable Charles YoRKE,Mr.WRAy, 
an eminent antiquary, and one of the writers 
in the Athenian Letters, and with Thomas 
Edwards, Esq, the well-known author of 
the Canons of Criticism. 

In the beginning of the year 1741 • he 
tnarried the daughter of George Trench ard, 
Esq. of Woolverton, in Dorsetshire, son to 
Sir John Tr£Ncuard, Secretary of State 
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10 King William. Upon his marriage, Mr. 
Cambkidce settled for seven or eight years 
at his family seat of Wliitiiiinster, in (jjou- 
cestershire, the scenery around which he 
improved with great taste; and where, at his 
leisure hours, lie formed the plan, collected 
the materials, and wrote the whole of his 
mock-heroic poem, the ** Scribleria'l/* — About 
the year 1748, the death of Mr. Owen put 
him in possession of that gentleman's pro- 
perty, which,' though not very extensive, was 
ao acceptable addition to the small income upon 
which he had hitherto lived, and l)v his uncle's 
desire, he added the name of Ow i:n to his 
own. Soon after this event, in 1751, he pur- 
chased a house at TwickenlKim, where he resided 
upwards of fifty years. He now published the 
" Scribleriad," a mock-heroic poem, designed 
to ridicule and expose false taste and i'alse 
science, which was much read and admired, 
and fixed the author's character as a critic and 
a scholar. Several of his smaller pieces were 
published soon after, which brought their au- 
thor into further notice and estimation : of tlicse 
the most celebrated were, " The Elegy written 
in an EmptJ' Assembly Room," the " Fakcer," 
and the " iBorough Hunter." But what most 
contributcfd to establish his reputation for hu- 
mour, and a just insight into character, united 
with an extensive acquaintance with living 
manners, were his Essays, published m the pe- 
riodical paper, entitled " The World." 
Among the many political c^b ects which 
▼oj*. XXVI. d 
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pressed hard on the public attention toward*^ 
the end of the reign of George II., none ap- 
peared to Mr. Cambridge of greater magni«- 
tude than the state of our Asiatic colonies, lie 
was among the few, who saw in its true licht 
the rapid extension of our possessions in India ; 
and viewed with sufficient foresight, the im- 
portance of such an acquisition of territory, 
Doth in a commercial and political view. Find- 
ing how litiie this subject was in general under- 
stood, partly from the distance of the country, 
and still more from the dissimilarity of its 
whole system of government, religion, and 
manners, from our own, he conceived that it 
would be an interesting and useful undertaking, 
to give a general history of the rise and progress 
pf the British power ni India. This work was 
intended to commence with the establishment 
of the first European settlement in that coun- 
try, and to be brought down to the period of 
its publication : but j)erceiving a general im- 
patience for some authentic information relative 
to the events that had recently happened upon 
the coast of Coromandel, and thmking it im- 

Sortant that the bold and artful attempts of 
ranee to wrest these possessions out of our 
hands, should be more generally known and 
attentively watched, he determined to postpone 
his original plan, and publish, without delay, 
such an account of the recent transactions m 
that part of India, as would be most instruc- 
tive, and serve to confute th^ gross misrepre- 
sentations made by the ^renon, relative to 

14 
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those affairs. Colonel Lawbence's narrative^ 
and other authentic papers, being oftered to 
him for this purpose, he began wiili all expedi- 
tion to arrange his materials in the best and 
most intelligible form, adding an introductioa 
and preface of his own, with sacn ma{>s and 
plates as were necessary to illustrate the sub- 
ject : and in a very short time afterwards, the 
" History of the War upon the Coast of Co- 
romandel," 4to. made its appearance. 

On the publication of this work, in ij6i 
he resumed the intention of proceeding in 
his larger undertaking, having already obtained 
permission of the East India Company, to 
nave access to such of their papers as might 
be requisite. He had also a promise of Mr. 
Orme's papers: but that gentleman happen- 
ing to return from India at this juncture, 
with an intention to publish himself the history 
which afterwards appeared, Mr. Cambridge 
considered that his own work would now be 
in a great measure superfluous, and therefore 
relinquished the furtlier prosecution of his 
plan. In the mean time, his " History of the 
War, &c.*' was very favourably received, and 
proved highly interesting, not only in this 
country, where it was re rinted in a smaller 
size without the plates, but in Ireland, and also 
in France ; where a French translation, printed 
at Amsterdam, found a very general circula- 
tion, and was esteemed the fairest and most 
correct rq^resentation of the French proceed"* 
iogs in India. It is novff, indeed^ in little fe- 

d 2 
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quest, the later accounts of India having made 
its republication unnecessary. 

From this time, Mr. Cambridge appears 
to have occasionally amused himself with 
smaller poetical pieces ; but principally was en- 
gaged in that mixture of social life, and philo- 
sophic retirement, which constitutes true fe- 
licity, and which enabled him to attain a good 
old age, with fewer privations and infirmities 
than most men. It was his rare lot to be 
happy in himself, happy in his family, and 
Tiappy in his friends. Among the latter, he 
could enumerate most of the men of rank 
and genius of the last age ; and he survived 
all the friends and companions of his early 
and mature years, if we except Mr. Bryant. 
He was, however, considerably advanced in 
his eighty-third year before he was sensible, to 
any considerable degree, of the infirmities of 
age ; but a difficulty of hearing, which had 
for some time gradually incre?ised, now ren- 
dered conversation troublesome, and frequently 
disappointinjj to him. His sight also begaii 
to fail, which deprived him of the enjoyment 
of his fine library. During a subsequent in- 
crease of feebleness, and with the discouraging 
prospect of still greater suffering, which he 
saw before him, nis exemplary patience, and 
constant care to spare tne- feelings of his 
family, were eminently conspicuous ; nor did 
the distressing infirmities, inseparably atten- 
dant on extreme debility, ever produce a 
murmur of complaint, or even a hasty or un- 
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guarded expression. It is somewhat singular, 
and may be regarded as a proof of an un- 
usually strong frame, that no symptom of 
disease took place ; all the organs of life con- 
tinned to execute their respective functions; 
until nature, being wholly exhausted, he cx^ 
pired, without a sigh, on the 17th September 
1802, leaving a widow, since dead, two sons, 
and a daughter. 

The late Earl of Orford, better known, 
by the name of Horace Walpole, contri- 
buted some papers to the World, which have 
strong characteristics of his favourite manner 
and studies. He was the youngest son of Sir 
Robert Walpole, the first Earl of Or- 
ford, and bom in the year 1716. In his 
caily years he cultivated the bd/e$ lettres witli 
great success, and in his travels laid the foun« 
dation of that knowledge of foreign literaturg 
and history which he was ever desirous of dis- 
playing.. Although the son of a powerful mi- 
nister, and probably destined for public life, 
he had less relish for that than for the calmer 
pursuits of taste and learning. He sat long in 
parliament, but was not highly distingi.ishcd as 
a speaker, i\nless on one memorable occasion, 
\yhen, with great spirit, elegance, and fiiiiJ 
piety, he addressed the house of commons ifl. 
vindication of his father. 

Mr'.WAj.POLE devoted the i^reatest part of 
his time and fortrne to the embellishment of hi» 
•Ingular and well-known villa at Strawberry-hill, 
and employed his intervals in composing mimy 

ds 
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works which have long been favourites with the 
public, although they are of very opposite merits. 
xle was alternately a poet, an historian, a poli- 
tician, an antiquary, and a writer of dramas and 
romances. Of all his works his own opinion 
appeared to be humble, but he was pertinacious in 
maintaining what he had asserted, and being 
possessed of keen powers of controversy, he 
betrayed all the irascibility of the author, while 
he affected to be considered only as a gentleman 
writing for his amufement. In his latter days 
he determined to vindicate his claims to literary 
rank, and employed himself in preparing for 
the press that splendid and complete edition of 
his works, which was published the year after 
his death, and was bought up with avidity, as 
an important addition to every library. 

Of his poetry, no very high character has 
been formed ; yet, like his prose, it often sur- 
prizes by unexpected flashes of wit, and epigram- 
matic turns of expression and illustration, in 
which he evidently delighted. His " Myste- 
rious Mother" is, indeed, of very superior merit, 
and has occasioned a general regret that he 
should have chosen a subject so unfit for public 
performance or private perufal. Tlie '* Castle of 
Otranto" is his only original Work in prose which 
displays great powers. It passed through many 
editions, and received new popularity when the 
story was dramatised in 1782 by Captain Jeph- 
BON. It ought not to be less a favourite now, 
when a passion for the marvellous seems to pre- 
vail like an epidemic with the writers and 
readers of romance. 
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Of his compilations <^ ^lot^c oiesul b, *" The 
Aaecdotes of Paiadoz aoii Ea^ravio^.'^ This 
was avoue:f!y formetfi trom m^enak left by 
Vertue, but it U al^o erideot tiuit the arrans^ 
ment, the principle^^ the ta:»te, and every tiling 
not iechQii.-u, is Mr. Walpole's. I: i>aju<t 
complaint that he did not continue to improve 
and enlarge what liad been so well received, 
what will ever be a standard book, and has, 
probably in no inconsiderabie dej:rfe, led to the 
advancement of the arts in this country. 

One of the pretiominant teatures in Mr. 
Walpole's clianicter was a veneration for 
birth and rank, to which he certainly had pre- 
tensions in the long li:»t of his ancestors, althou;<;h 
amons: them, we find few distintxiushod bene- 
factors to their country. This passion, however, 
which in his political career, he joined with 
principles that have not been thought coimected 
with it, led him to a search after those ilhistrious 
examples in whom birth and rank have been 
allied with genius. His industry soon produced 
the pleasing and useful compilation, entitled, 
** A Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,** 
which, although greatly enlarged in the edition 
published with his works, has been thought 
meagre by those who did not consider that he 
professed to give a catalogue only. To what 
size and importance might it not nave swelled, 
had he given the lives of the authors on the 
scale usually allowed in biographical compila- 
tions ? In tnis work, the chief excellence is in 
his characters : they are admirable as portraits ; 
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and, like portraits, they have some of the faults 
as well as beauties of the most celebrated 
masters. 

The letters to General Conway and his 
other friends, which he left for publication with 
his works, have been highly esteemed. They 
exhibit his taste, his disposition, his friendship, 
and all his peculiarities to the greatest advan- 
tage. It cannot be doubted that he valued 
those compositions, as he had kept copies of 
them for so many years, with a view to publi- 
cation ; and as he was always of opinion that 
the English made a very pocrt* figure in letter- 
writing, it is not unfair to suppose that he 
might wish to remove this reproach, with what 
success, it is not necessary here to inquire. It 
must be observed, however, that his wit has many 
marks of effort and labour, that it recurs too 
often, and that he is too often disposed to treat 
serious subjects with unbecoming levity. If he 
was not an infidel, he was at least a sneerer^ 
and while in one place he almost predicts the 
revolution in France, and in another execrate^ 
the atrocities with which it was accompanied, 
he seems inconscious that his own principle^ 
were not very remote from those whicn precipi* 
tated the destruction of the altar. 

Bu£ although Walpole, like Pope, pre- 
pared those letters for publication, to give the 
Eubl?c a very high idfea of the excellence q^ 
is private character, the truth of his friendship, 
and his humility, other letters from him, which 
have since been pubKAed; aod which he'di^ 
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not prepare for the preSs, have obliged the 
writer of the present article to retract the opinion 
he once formed. The evidence of liis insince- 
rity, of his vanity, and duplicity towards those 
whom he most highly flattered, is too full and 
clear to admit of any hesitation in pronouncing 
that these degrading meannesses belonged to 
him in no common degree *. 

Mr. Walpole had reached his 74th year, 
when the title of Earl of Or ford came to 
him by the death of his nephew, but he scarcely 
ever used it, and never took his seat in the 
house of peers. He died March 2, 1707, aged 
eighty. 

He wrote nine papers in the World, which 
excel in keen satire and shrewd remark. His re- 
searches as an antiquary enabled him to furnish 
whimsical comparisons between ancient and 
modern manners. Of No. 160 (which, how- 
ever, as well as No. 28, is objectionable on the 
score of indelicacy) he gives the following 
anecdote in one of his letters to General Con- 
way; " My lady A. flatters me extremely 
about my World, but it has brought me into 
' a peck of trou})les. In short, the good-natured 
town have been pleased to lend me a meaning, 
and call my Lord Bute Sir Eustace. I need 
not say how ill the story tallies to what they ap- 
ply it ; but I do vow to you, that so far from 
once entering into my imagination, my only 

• The reader may find one very gross iiiitance of hii trea- 
cherous correspondence by consulting Stkwabt's Life of Dr. 

ROBCKTSON. 
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apprehension was, that I should be suspected 
of flattery for the compliment to the princess 
in the former part. It is' the more cruel, be- 
cause you know it is just the thing in the world 
on which one must not defend one's self. If I 
might, I can prove that the paper was writ last 
Easter, long before this history was ever men- 
tioned, and flung by, because I did not like it. 
I mentioned it one night to my lady Hervey, 
which was the occasion of its being printed *. 

In No. 103, is a short character of Bonatur. 
*' When Boncseur shivers on yon dreary hill, 
where for twenty years you have been vainly 
endeavouring to raife reluctant plantations, 
and yet professes that only some of the trees 
have been a little kept back by the late dry 
season, he is not polite, he is more, he is kind." 
— Boncaurhere was Norborne Berkeley^, 
whose horse sinking up to his middle in Woo- 
burn-park, he would not allow that it was ady 
thing more than a little damp. The '^ acquaint- 
ance of mine'' was the author himself,^ and the 
last story of a highwayman happened almost 
literally to Mrs. Cavendish;}:. 

Mr. Walpole's last paper, or World Ex- 
traordinary, contains a highly-labourefd 
compliment to Mr. Henry Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland, which has no connection 

• Orfoiio's Works, v«1. v. p. 46. 

t Of Stoke Gippord, Esq. who claimed the Barooy of 
Botetourt, and had his claims allowed in 1765. In 1768 be 
went out as Governor of Virginia. 

t Orfobb's WoRKfj vol. ▼. p. 305. 
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with the general purpose of the work, but was 
admitted, at the author's request, as an answer 
to No. 207, in which, under borrowed charac- 
ters, a ministerial revolution is described, un- 
favourable to Mr. Fox. 

For five papers in this work of very superior 
merit, we are indebted to So ame Jenyns, Esq. 
who, at the time of writing these, held the office 
aad rank of one of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Board for Trade and Plantations. 

Mr. Jenyns was born at 12 o'clock at night, 
in Great Ormond street, London, in the year 
1703-4. The day of his birth he could not as- 
certain ; and, considering himself at liberty to 
choose his birth day, he nxed it on New Year's 
Day. His father. Sir Roger Jenyns, Knt. 
was descended from the ancient and respectable 
family of the jENYNSEs,ofChurchiU, in Somer- 
setshire. His mother was one of the daughters 
of Sir Peter S^ame, of Hayden, in Essex, 
Bart. Under her care he was educated, until it 
became proper to consign him to the instruction 
of regular tutors. The Rev. Mr. Hill, and 
after him the Rev. Stephen White, were in- 
troduced into the family for this purpose ; and, 
under their tuition, he made such progress as 
enabled him, when he entered as a fellow-corn* 
moner of St. John's College, Cambridge, to 
cultivate the higher studies with success and 
distinction. 

In this college, wh^re he lived nearly three 
years, his behaviour was most orderly and regu- 
lar, his application diligejit, and his conformity 
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to tlie discipline of the college consequentlj 
easy. He was often heard to say, that he ac- 
counted the days he had lived there amongst 
those which were the happiest in his life ; a de- 
claiation which would be more frequently made, 
if our universities were considered in their just 
character, as places where the opportunities of 
study are easy and ample, and where no cares 
or anxieties can enter, but what have for their 
object improvement or emulation. 

From the time he left Cambridge, his resi- 
dence in winter was in London, and in the sum- 
mer in the country with his father's family, as 
long as he lived. Soon after his father's deiath^ 
at the general election in 1742, he was unani- 
mously chosen one of the representatives for 
the county of Cambridge, from which time he 
sat in parliament until the year 1780. During, 
these thirty-eight years, he represented either 
the county or the borough of Cambridge, except 
only for four years, when, on the call of a new 
piirliament in 1754, he was returned for the 
borough of Dunwich, in Suffolk ; but on Lord 
Dupplin's going up to the House of Lords, Mr. 
j£NYNs vacated his seat for Dunwich, and be- 
came again representative for the borough of 
Cambridge* In parliament he seldom spoke, 
although it was allowed that few men could 
comprehend the force of argument, or employ 
it with more advantage; but he was conscious 
he did not possess those requisites for public 
speaking which are necessary to command the 
attention of that assembly. 
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la the year 1755, his late Majesty appointed 
him one of the Lords Comniissioners oi' the 
Board for Trade and Plantations, at which he 
contuiaed to sit until an alteration was made in 
itg constitution by parliament in 1780, and the 
business of it transferred to the u^rcat officers of 
suite, and those who are on the list of his Ma^ 
jesty's most honourable privy-council. At this 
timethe present EARLotCARLisLE, Mr. Wil- 
liam Eben^ afterwards Lord Auckland, 
and Edward Gibbon, Esq. the celohrated 
historian, were members of this Board, and 
Richard Cumberland, Esq. was secretary. 

Mr. Jentns was twice married, first to 
Mary, the natural daughter of Colonel 
SoAMS^ of Dereham, hi Norfolk, from whom 
be separated on account of an unhappy dis* 
i^eement. On her death, he married En za- 
xsTH, daughter of Henry Grey, Esq. of 
Hackney, m the county of Middlesex, who 
•orvived him. He died of a fever, after a few 
days illness, Dec. 18, 1787, at his house in 
T^ey-street, Audley-square, leaving no issue. 

His promising talents were distinguished 
in early life by sprightly essays and poetical 
effusions, and many of the latter form a couspi* 
caous part of Dobsley's collection. His first 
publication of the serious kind was ''An En- 
quiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil," which 
made its appearance in 1757. This impoitant 
sod complex question, it is allowed, he treated 
iu a new manner, but it did not prove much 
more satisfactory than preceding attempts. It. 
vol. xxvi. ^ 
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produced, however, a critical dissertation or re- 
view, of unrivalled excellence, from the pen of 
Dr. Johnson. It may, indeed, be fairly ques- 
tioned, whether this is not the very first of Dn 
Johnson's compositions for strength of argu 
ment^ keenness of reply, and brilliancy of wit. 
It forms, with great propriety, a part of liis coU 
lected works ; they who have not read it, maybe 
said to want one most incontestible evidence of 
his genius. That Mr. Jenyns felt the force of 
this powerful^refutation may be easily supposed, 
but it were to be wished he had not expressed 
that feeling by a paltry epitaph on Dr. John- 
son, which has been reprinted in his works, 
and surely might have been suppressed without 
injury to his memory. 

In 1761 he published two volumes i2mo. 
containing some political essays and a collection 
of poems. In 1767 he gave his opinion on a 
question at that time of great importance, and 
indeed hitherto unresolved as to any practical 
purpose, " The causes and consequences of the 
higfi price of provisions." In tliis pamphlet 
there were some acknowledged truths, but his 
views of the subject were not thought suffici- 
ently comprehensive. 

His most celebrated performance, *' A view 
of the internal Evidence of the Christian. RelL-« 

fion," appeared in 1776. Few publications 
ave been mora generally read and approved 
than this, yet his intentions were by Bome mis-, 
represented and by others .mistaken. The truth 
appears to have been, that at one time of his 
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life be bad read himself into infidelity, of which 
the public was reminded, and he had now stu- 
died himself back to Christianity, which was 
not so generally known. He certainly however, 
was sincere, however mistaken in some of the 
arguments he produced, the improper tendency 
of which were ably pointed out in the answers 
of Dr. Maclaine, Mr. Taylor, and others. 

And here it is observable, that in his return 
to Christianity, he seems to liave accomplished 
the wish, ana taken the advice, of his potent 
antagonist Dr. Johnson, who, after transcrib- 
ing a beautiful passage from the " Origin of 
Evil,** adds, " I would not willingly detract from 
the beauty of this paragraph : and in gratitude 
to him who has so well inculcated such important 
truths, I will venture to admonish him, since 
the chief comfort of the old is the recollection 
of the past, so to employ his time and his 
thoughts, that when the imbecility of age shall 
oom^e upon him, he may be able to recreate its 
languors by the remembrance of hours spent, 
iiot in presumptuous decisions, but modest in- 
qtnrieis, &ot in dogmatical limitations of Omni- 
potence, but in humble acquiescence and fer- 
vent adoration. Old age will* shew him, that 
much of the book dow before us has no other 
use than to perplex the scnipiilous, and to shake 
the weak, to encourage impious presurfiption, 
or stimulate idle curiosity." 

His next work, however, " Disquisitions on 
several Subjects," published in 1782, was not 
ahbgether free from paradoxical and singular 
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opinions, especially of the political kind^ \mt 
iriany parts of this little book gave proo& o£ 
strong intellectual powers. 

His biographer, Mr, Cole, has delineated his 
character as a man, in the most favourable lights 
As an author, Mr. Burke said, he was one of 
. those who wrote the purest English ; that is, 
the most simple and aboriginal language, the 
least qualified with foreign impregnation. He 
had a critical judgment, an elegant taste, and a 
rich vein of wit and humour ; of the last-men- 
tioned quality, his. papers in the World are 
no inconsiderable proofs. 

His first paper, ISo. 125, is chiefly valuable 
as a general sketch of the prevailing luxury and 
affectations of the asjc, and mav be considered 
as a historical memoir of the " origin of thoae 
evils." Nos. 153 and 178 are humourous and 
well-drawn portraits of two country gentlemen^ 
whose amusements and understandings formerly' 
classed them as a distiact species of hiimau 
beings. The conclusion of No. 1 53 has a stroke 
not unworthy of Addison.-^" My friend aaid^ 
that I must not positively go, till after to-moi^ 
row ; for that he then expected the mayor and 
aldermen of his corporation, some of whom 
were facetious companionai and sung well. Thit 
determined me to set out that very evening; 
which I did with much satisfaction, and niaoe 
all possible haste, in search of siience and soti^ 
tude, to my lodgings, next door to a brazier^Sf 
at Charing Cross." No. 157, on the conduct of 
masters and servants, is to be distinguished for 
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tbe justice of its observations : bat in No. 1 63 
we have an excellent mixture of the serious and 
hamourous, in a vindication of the transmigra- 
tioa of -souls. This he afterwards expanded in 
one of his essays, and appears at that time to 
have been a believer in the doctrine, which 
certainly secures the law of retaliation beyond 
all others, and which all who deplore the cruel- 
ties iuiiicted on the innocent and helpless, will 
probably wish to be true. 

Five papers of very considerable merit and 
novelty, Nos. 27, 67,167, 172, and 103, were 
written by J. TiLSON, Esq. This gentleman, if 
I am not misinformed, was the son of Chbis- 
TOPHRB TiLsoN, Esq. one of the chief clerks 
. of the.Treasury, who died Aug. 25, 1740, hav- 
ing enjoyed that situation fifty-eight years. His 
WBt James, our author, was Consul at Cadiz, 
where he died about the year 1760. No. 27 is 
a pleasant ridicule on the fashionable gaming-^ 
holies in St. James's and St. George's parishes 
under the name of Monasteries. Nos. 167 and, 
172 contain an expedient allegory, illustrative of 
hkppiness. 

Five papers, chiefly of the serious kind, were 
peiatributed by Mr. Edward Loveybond, the 
author of some poetical pieces of approved 
ineftfa. He was the son of a gentleman of for- 
tune itx <he neighbourhood of Hatnpton*. Of 
bis education little is known; but his writings 
ihew that he had not neglected to imi^ove his 

m 



* Preface to his •poctat. 
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talents. A collection of his poetry was pub-* 
lished by his brother. The " Tears of Old May 
J)ay," in No. 82 of the World, is esteemed 
one of his best compositions. Mos. 93 and 84 
display some just notions of the danger of ex- 
tremes, and the impediments to conversation. 
In Nos. 132 and 134 he opposes the common 
erroneous notions on the subject of Providence 
with considerable force of argument, and con- 
cludes with some ironical remarks^ not ill 
applied. 

No. 12, on the absurd whim for Chinese 
architecture and furniture, which prevailed 
much at that time, and of which there are stiH 
some remains in the vicinity of the metropolis; 
No, 19, on the ignorance of novel-writers, a sub* 
ject too copious for one paper; and No. 58, on 
,the calamities incident to male beauty^ were die 
production of Mr. AV. Whitehead, whose life 
was written by his friend the late Mr. Mason, 
.with a minute detail of his literary progress. 
.His principal devotion was paid to the MuseSk 
.The papers he wrote for the Worl-d are^ we be- 
lieve, his only attempts in prose. He held the 
office of Laureat from 1757 to his death in 1785, 
when he was succeeded by. Mr. T. Warton^ 
As a poet he is generally allowed to rank veiy 
high among the modems. Of his dramatic 
works, the " Roman Father" and the ** School 
fox Lovers" were the most successful. 

No. 79, on the mischiefs arising from putting 
jomances into the hands of young ladies ; No. 
X56, on insensibles^ and No. 202^ on regi- 
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nentalsy were written by Richard Berenger* 
Esq. who was for many years Gentleman of the 
Horse to his Majesty, and published in 177* 
^ The History and Art of Horsemanship/ in 
two volumes quarto, illustrated with plates. Of 
the art the writer of this preface has little know- 
ledge, but the history, ot which the first volume 
consists, displays much research and acquaint-* 
ance with tne classics, and with writers of re- 
mote antiquity. The Canto on Shakspcare's 
^ Birth-day, in No. 170, is ascribed to him in 
DoDSLEY s collection, where it was reprinted, 
and where are other pieces by the same hand. 
Mr. Berenger was a gentleman of shining 
accomplishments and taste. It is he, I suspect, 
whom Dr. Johnson "once named as the 
standard of true elegance *. He dicvi, Scptem-* 
berq, 1782. 

The absurd taste for Chinese architecture and 
ornaments is pursued in No. 117 by Mr. Mar- 
riott, to whom we are also indebted for the 
excellent vision of Parnassus in No. 121, and 
some humourous remarks on the genteel mania 
in No. 199. This gentleman was for many 
years better known as Sir James Marriott, 
Knt. L. L. D. judge of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty, which he resigned a few years ago. 
And miaster of Trinity Hall^ Cambridge, which 
be held from the year 1764, until his. death, 
March 21, 1803, a tew months before I had an 
opportunity to acknowledge the poHtenefs with 

* Th rale's AiiecdotM> p. 1^. 
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which he permitted me to mention his name as 
the author of these papers, and furnished a few 
corrections, which are noticed at the end of 
this Preface. Sir J a m £ s twice represented the 
borough of Sudbvri/. He is the author of 
some poems in Do ds ley's collection, and of 
two law tracts. 

Tlie adventures of the Pumpkin family, zejjr 
lous to defend their honour, in Nos.47.and 63, 
which were intended to render the commoa- 

Sretences of duellists ridiculous, were written hy 
OHN Earl of Cork and Orrery. ISo. 161^ 
partly serious and partly jocose, on the mischiefs 
of a too compliant disposition in a young -man, 
is also ascribed to this nobleman in Do ds ley's 
list; and Lord Orford, in his " Royal and 
Noble Authors,'' adds No. 185, the whimsical 
complaint of a husband whose wife is too much 
devoted to her father. The character of John 
Earl of Cork, if it does not rise to great ex- 
cellence, does not suffer much by a comparison 
with his ancestor, who had rendered themselvea 
illustrious by bravery, genius, and wisdom. la 
a general taste for literature, or in the polity 
studies, says his biographer, he was by no means 
inferior to his ancestors. The Earl of Orford, 
who is not profuse in panegyric, allows tha( 
" though not the brightest of his race, he was 
ambitious of not degenerating; and united to 
the virtues of his family their love of science 
and of literature." In enumerating his worksj^ 
J.ORD Orford mentions his " Life of SwiiV 
,is a valuable present to the world. Mr. Dux- 
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eo^BC celebrates his love for tnitb> and hi» 
piety. His " Life of Swift," how ever, has been 
severely attacked, on the seore of veracitj' ; yet^ 
upon a mature comparison of the other lives of 
mat extraordinary character, it seems to carry 
conviction by strong interna! eviciciice of truth. 
Dr. Johnson has tumished us with a sintn^'«ir 
trait in the character of this nobleman, of whicK 
they who know the world will know the value. 
" My friend, the late Earl of Cork, had a great 
desire to maintain the literary character of his 
&mily : he was a genteel man^ but did not keep 
up the dignity of nis rank. He was so gentraUxf 
nvif, that nobodjt/ thanked him for it*. The 
Easl of CoKK took a more active part in the 
Connoisseur, as will be noticed in tlie pre- 
■fcce to that work. 

To his son, Mr. Hamilton I^oyle, after- 
wards £a£l of Cork and Orrery, who died 
in 1764, we owe No. 60, on the absurdity of 
gpiving vails to servants, and No. 170, on osten- 
tatious charity; two papers which, says the editor 
of the Biographia, are drawn up with vivacity, 
degance, and humour, and are a full proof tliat 
if mis young nobleman's life had been conti- 
mied, it would have been in his power to have 
added new literary honour to his illustrious 
name and family. 

It may not be improper to notice here, as one 
instance of tlie public services rendered by the 
kbours of the Essayists, that in consequenc^e 

* BoswiELiu's Liff of JoiiN^o^* 
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of their exposing the absurdity and inconve- 
nience of vails, that practice was soon abolished 
by general consent. To the same influence it 
was owing, that the barbarous custom of ex- 
posing the lunatics in Bedlam for money was 
prohibited. It is wonderful how long certain 
practices contrary to sense and humanity are 
continued. Many persons now living may re- 
member when the obje<3;s in the Magdalen hos- 
pital were exposed to the eyes of the audiences 
in the chapel during the whole time of divine 
service. Some years hence these things will 
not be believed. 

Another nobleman yet remains, the writer 
indeed of only a single paper *, the celebrated 
William Pulteney, earl of Bath, to whom, 
when Mr. Pulteney, the second volume of 
the Guardian was dedicated. During his 
long opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, be 
wrote many pamphlets and papers in Mist's and 
FoGO;s Journals, and in the Craftsman, and 
is the reputed author of some poetical pieces on 
temporary subjects. Lord Orford justly chft- 
racterizes him as ''an author, whose writings will 
be better known by his name, than his name will 
be by his writings, though his prose had inuch 
effect, and bis verses were easy and graceful.** 
His paper in the World, No. 17, on horse- 
racing and on the manners of Newmarket, has 

* This paper is assigned to Lord Bath on the authority 4f 
Lord Orfoiid in bis " Ro^ral and Nuble Authors," and of the 
late R. O. Cambridgf, esq. obligingly communicated to me 
by his ton, the ReT. G. Cambriook. 
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some humour, and too much truth ; nor ought * 
it to be forgot that he wrote this lively paper in 
his seventy-iirst year. H is clmracter as a states- 
man has lately been exhibited with equal fide« 
iitjrand candour by Mr. Cox e, in his ** Memoirs 
ot Sir Robert Walpole." 

The meditation among the books in No. 140, 
tlie classes of writers on glass in No. 147, and 
the proposed tax upon good things, in No. 204, 
specimens of easy and natural humour, came 
from the pen of Sir David Dalrymple, of 
Hailesy bart. one of the senators of the college 
of justice in Scotland, a man of pre-eminent 
talents and virtues, and who as a judge, a 
scholar^ ii christian, and a citizen, excelled in 
the respective duties and attributes of these ' 
characters, and at his death was *^ praised, wept 
and honoured" by every friend to wisdom and 
goodness. 

This amiable and learned man was bom at 
Edinburgh, October 28, N. S. 1726, of an il- 
lustrious family, and received his early educa- 
tion at* Eton School, from whence he went to 
the University of Utrecht, where he remained 
uotit after the rebellion in 1 746. He was called 
to the bar at Edinburgh, Feb. 23, 1748, was ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the court of Ses- 
sion, March 6, 1766, and in May 1776, one of 
the lords commissioners of justiciary, by the 
title of Lord H ailes, the name by which he is 

fenejrally known among the learned in Europe, 
le Was not only conspicuous as. an able and up-t 
right judge, and a sound lawyer^ hut was alaa 
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emineat as a profound and accurate scholar: 
he was minutely versed in classical learaingy the 
belles lettres, and, what is seldom joined with 
these, in historical antiquities, particularly in 
those relating to his own country, to the studjr 
of which he was led by his profession. Inde- 
fatigable in the prosecution of these branches, 
his time was devoted to the promotion of useful 
learning, piety, and virtue. In all his works, 
which are very numerous*, he discovers uncom- 
mon tjiccuracy, taste, and research. His most 
celebrated work is " The Annak of Scotland." 
He was also one of those who repelled Gibbon's 
attack on Christianity, by " An Inquiry into 
the Secondary Causes which Mr. Gibbon has 
assigned for the rapid Progiess of Christianity, 
4to. 1786." To the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Biographia Britannica, and to every hterarj 
publication of eminence, he was an useful 
contributor, and assisted most of the eminent 
scholars and historians of the time in tlieir re- 
searches. His knowledge of literary history was , 
very extensive, and was imparled with a frank- 
ness which enhanced the value of the favour. 
He was for some years the correspondent of Dr. 
Johnson, to whose inspection he submitted 
much of his ** Annals" in manuscript. He had 
early formed a high opinion of the author of 
the Rambler, and considered him as one of 
the best moral writers England had produced. 
Johnson, praised him as '^ a man of worth, a 

* The only copiplete list of thexe I have iceR it im tli# 
£uR>p«aii Magtsioe for Septem^r 179^. 
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teliolar, and a wit." His minute accuracy, and 
acoteness in detecting error, were in unison 
with Johnson's love of truth. " The exact- 
ness of his dates,'^ said he on one occasion, 
" raises my wonder. He seems to have the 
closeness of Renault, without his conAtraint," 
and this opinion he takes a pleasure in repeating 
in a subsequent letter to Mr. Bos well; " Be 
so kind as to return Lord Hailes my most 
respectful thanks for his first volume: his accu- 
racy strikes me with wonder ; his narrative is 
far superior to that of Hen ault, as I have for- 
merly mentioned."—" Lord Hailes's Annals 
of Scotland have not that pointed form which 
is the taste of this age ; but it is a book which 
will always sell, it has such a stability of dates, 
such a certainty of facts, and such a punctuality 
of citation. I never before read Scotch history 
with certainty*.'* 

Lest this notice of Lord Hailes sh6iildseem 
disproportioned to his share in the Wokld, it 
must be added that in advanced life, he contri- 
buted to the MiKROR, the letter signed Adelus 
in' No. 21, Eutrapelus in No. 46, Ed. Um» 
phraville in No. 50, Eutrapelus in No. 62, and 
the whole of Nos. 75, 86, 97 and 98. In vi- 
vacity and point liiese papers appear to me to 
excel what ne wrote in the World. 

* I am bfippy to And the excellence of Lord Hailes's chtt* 
ntXet, which I was taoght to revere from my earliest years, 
confirmed by an elegant eulogium in Lord Woobhovsblxb's 
Uh of Lord Haines, lately published. I know not ^ what 
it is owing that Lord Hailes has not met with a baograplier 
eqoally capable of doing justice to his wiofU talnttfl^ 

VOL. XXVI. f 
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Lorn Hailes's answer to Gibbox was the 
Ian work he sent from the pre>s, except a few 
biographical sketches of emineat Scotchmen^ 
designed as specimens of a Biographia Scoticama, 
a work for which he was admirably qoalified by 
the extent and accuracy of his literary' and bio* 
graphical knowledge ; but the infirmities of age 
^v'ere no%i' increasing upon him, and put an end . 
to his useful and \'irtuous life, Nov 29, 1792. 

No. 36, on the folly of mispending the sum- 
mer in cards and drinking, and the allegory of 
prosperity and adversitN', in No. 84, are said, . 
in Mr. 1)odsley's list, to have been written 
by Mr. Dux COM BE ; but the allegory was 
written by William Duxcombe, the poetical 
and miscellaneous writer, and brother-in-law of 
Hughes, and the editor of his poems, who 
died in 1769. His son, the Rev. John Dun- 
combe, of Canterbury, also a poetical and 
miscellaneous writer, was the author of No. 36. , 
He died June 21, 1785. Very ample memoirs 
of the Dukcombes, father and son, are given 
in the last edition of the Biographia from mate* 
rials furnished by Mr. Nichols. The Rev. 
John Duncombe was the author of some 
letters in the Connoisseur, which will be 
noticed hereafter. 

No. 38, in ridicule of an expensive taste in 
furniture, and No. 74, on tlie maniier of passing 
the night in the vukar and fashionable worlc!, 
with. an ode to night, were written by a Mr. 
l^ARRATTy theauthor of some poems in Dons* 
ley's colledUoni where he is called Parkott. 
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An ingenious letter on female dress and paint- 
ing, in No. 78, and another in No. 86, on the 
improvement to be derived from the study of 
flowers, were written by the Rev. Thomas 
Cole, who was some time curate or assistant 
preacher at St. Paul's Covent Garden, and 

{ublished in 1761 Six Discourses on Luxury, 
nfidelity, and Enthusiasm. He wrote also 
some poems in Do ds ley's collection, and in 
1795 published, " The Life of Hubert, a narra-^ 
tive, descriptive, and didactic poem." He died 
June 7, 1796. 

The remaining writers in the World were 
single paper men, but some of them of consi- 
derable distinction in other departments of lite- 
rary, or of public life. 

No. 15, containing some strictures on the ab- 
surd novehies introduced in .gardening, and a 
humourous description of Squire Mushroom^ 
Tilk, was written by Mr. Francis CovENTRYE, 
minister of the donative or curacy of Edgware, 
author of " Pompey the Little," Tenshurst, and 
other poems in Dodsley's collection. His 
Pompey is a slight composition, but contains 
some well-drawn characters, which once made 
part of a comedy which he shewed to Grax, 
th^ celebrated poet. He died of the^mall-po;c 
about the year 1759*. 

No. c6 was the production of Mr. afterwards 
Dr. Joseph Warton. f He liad already b^ 

* Nichols's Anecdotes of Bowyer. 

t See Pref. Hist, and Biog. to the AovEifTVRSit. 
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can to write in the Adventurer, but hi» 
friendship for Moore led him to send this 
paper. 

In the letter from Moore to Dr. Warton, 
already quoted, he says, " I need not tell you 
how the World goes. I suppose you have heard 
from Dodsley that he prints 2500 weekly. 
When will you have leisure, and when will you 
have inclination to lend me a little assistance? 
Or, in the school phrase, to lend me a Uttle 
sense ? I believe this is not the most elegant 
epistle that ever was written ; but you will ex- 
cuse it, I hope, when I tell you that X am 
writing in a comer of a room where there are 
two card-tables, and where there is as much 
noise as at the first night of a new play. But 
to my request. A critical paper or two will he 
of great service to me ; for though 1 am in great 
reputation, I am rather more complimented for 
my manner than matter. With a little of your 
help I may be able to do great things." 

The paper sent in consequence of this ap- 
plication contains many judicious observa- 
tions on simplicity, but wliy a writer of his 
acknowledged taste should characterize gothic 
architecture by meanness of manner is wholly 
unaccountable. 

In No. 32, criticism is treated with consi- 
derable humour as a species of disease, by the 
ingenious and worthy Mr. Robert Dodsley, 
a man who has deservedly obtained a niche in 
the last edition of the Biographia. It was he 
>Rho suggested the name World for d^eso 
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papers, and, what is yet more to his honour, 
he was the projector of Dr. Joh:nson's Dicti- 
onaryj as well as of many other literary under- 
takings of considerable merit. Dodsley had 
a large acquaintance, and was so much respected, 
thai all his friends, whatever their rank, were 
happy to promote his schemes, not by recom- 
mendation only, but by active services. 

No. 37 is introduced by the editor as a letter 
of " so much nature and simplicity," that ra- 
ther than curtail it, he thought proper to add 
another half sheet to the paper, and it certainly 
merited this distinction, ft is not only the long- 
est, but in many respects one of the best papers 
m the collection. It exposes a too common 
ipecies of barbarity, witn a mixture of gaiety 
and feeling which is irresistible. It was written 
by the celebrated Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, K. B. formerly the English ministei^ 
at the courts of Berlin and St. Petersburgh, and 
is the only prose work that came from his pen. 
His poems, which are numerous, are more re- 
markable for ease and vivacity, than for deli- 
cacy or original genius ; but a fevir only were 
published. Mr. Coxe has done ample justice 
to his political character in his late splendid' 
** Tour through Monmouthshire." 

A very humourous letter on posts was written 
by Mr;* William Hayward Roberts, at 
that time a student of King's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded B. Al 1757, M. A. 
1760,' and S.T. F. 1773. At this la^^t period 
he was one of the fellows of Eton College, and 

f 3 
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on the death of Df. Barnard, he was appoint- 
ed provost of that seminary, Dec. 1781. He 
was also Chaplain to his Majesty and Rector 
of Faraham Royal, Buckinghamftiire. He 
published a poetical Essay on the Existence of 
God, 1771, and in J775 reprinted it with other 
poems, in an octavo volume. The same year 
appeared his " Judah Restored," a poem in six 
books, 2 vols. i2mo. His poetry indicates con-^ 
siderable powers, yet is most admired for its 
pious and moral strain. Although using rhyme 
in his lesser pieces, in his larger works be af* 
fected to disdain 

" that iron chain 
ForgM by the hand of some rude Goth, which cramps 
Reluctant genius, and vrith many a fold 
Fast binds him to the ground*/' 

Dr. Roberts died at Eton, Dec. 5, 1791. In 
1794 a posthumous work was published by hia 
son, the Rev. W. Roberts, A. M. fellovir of 
Eton College, entitled " Corrections of various 
Passages in the English Version of the Old Tes- 
tament, upon the Authority of Ancient Manu« 
scripts ana Ancient Versions." 

No. 83, on the manufactory of thunder and 
lightning, a paper which has more various and 
delicately concealed strokes of irony than, al- 
most any paper not of Addison's composition. 
Was written by Mr. William Whitaker, a 
Serjeant at law, and a Welch judge, who is still 

* His poetical epistle toANSTY* aathor of the BathGuide« 
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remembered by many as a man of a most face- 
tious turn. He lived the iattef part of his life 
at Chertsey, Of his public life, I only know- 
that he stood candidate against Mr» Wilkes 
at the memorable election for Middlesex ia 
3769, and received tlie suffrages of five persons. 
!No. 159, a proposal to erect an hofpital for 
decayed actors, isassiened in Mr. Dods ley's 
list to J. G. Cooper, Esq.; and No. 110, a let- 
ter on those persons who live " nobody knows 
how," is assigned to J. G. Cooper, jun. ; but,, 
if I am not misinformed, they were both written 
by John Gilbert Cooper, Esq. the author 
of " The Life of Socrates,'' and " Letters on 
Taste." The former of these works is now little 
known, but the " Letters on Taste" were for a 
considerable time a populai* book. He was from 
affectation, or sincerity one of the Shaftesbury 
school of philosophy ; and the anecdote related 
by Dr. Johnson, and confirmed by the late 
I>r. GiSBORNE, one of his Majesty's phy- 
sicians, is an evidence how easily some kincis 
of philosophy pass into poetry : — " Mr. FiTz** 
HERBERT found him one morning, apparently^ 
in such violent agitation, on account of the in- 
disposition of his son, as to seem beyond the 
power pf comfort. At length, however, he 
exclaimed, ^* I'll write an Elegy," Mr. Fixz- 
HERBERT being satisfied by this of the sincerity 
of his emotions, slyly said, " Had you not bet- 
ter take a post-chaise and go to see him ?'* He 
Ud before this e^^hibited a singular >speciuiea 
20 
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of sentimental grief, in a long Latin epitaph ou 
bts first son, who. died the day after his birth'. 
His poems have^very considerable merit, parti- 
cularly " The Epistles to Aristippus," and " The 
Father's Advice to his Son." This translation of 
Cresset's " Ver Vert" is generally esteemed 
the best. 

No. 131., on the happy stale of the world, if 
every man filled the post for wliich he was qua- 
lified, was written by Mr. Thomas Mulso, a 
hrother of Mrs. Chapone. He published in 
1768 " Calistus, or the Man of Fashion, and 
" Sophronius, or the Country Gentleman, in 
Dialogues/' and died Feb. 7, 1799, aged 78. 

No. 155, a humourous letter from a parish 
clerk, complaining of the inconvenience arising 
from falsie reports of deaths in the newspapers, 
is the production of Mr. James Ridley,' 
author of the " Tales of the Genii," the " His* 
tory of James Lovegrove, Esq." of a periodical 
paper of much whim called " The Schemer,* 
first printed in the London Chronicle, and since 
collected into a volume ; and of some other 
literary performances. He was the eMest son 
of Dr. Glosteh"^ Ridley, the biographer of 
his great ancestor Dr. Nicolas Ridley, 
bishop of London, and martyr. Mr. James 
Ridley died Feb. 24, 1765, aged 29. He was 

♦ It is worthy of remark, says Mr. Granqfr, that Dr» Ridi 
LFY derived iiis Christian name from his bciug b<iru oi\ board 
lie GiocoMler ludianiiin, as his motlier was reiuruing from ihe 
Ilastladie«. 
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consequently only nineteen when he wrote this 
paper. Mr, Dun com be has left a very ho- 
nourable testimony to his character. " So ge- 
nerous a heart, such an intimate knowledge of 
the powers and workings of nature, so serious 
and earnest a desire to serve God and mankind, 
with a cheerful spirit and address in conveying 
his instructions, make his loss as great to the 
public as it was to his family and friends*." 

No. 184 is a sketch of public and private 
vices, enlivened by ringing the changes on an 
expression made use of by Sir John Falstaff, 
that " it is no sin tor a man to labour in his 
vocation." This construction of wit has been 
often since adopted to give smartness and cur- 
rency to an acknowledged truth or maxim. It 
is perhaps what musicians would term a ron- 
deau on a familiar and popular subject. Tiie 
writer was a Mr. Gataker, a suru:c()n of con- 
siderable eminence, and the author of some pro- 
fessional works, published between tlie years 
1754 and 1761. He was surgeon to liis Ma- 
jefly's household at the time of bi$ death 
Nov, 17, 1768. 

Mr. Herring, Rector of Great Mongchin\ 
Kent, wiote No. 122, on the distresses of a 
>hysician without patronage. This gentleman 
lied, at an advanced age, Sept. 22, x8o2. Mr. 
Moyle wrote No. 166, on false honour, and 
Mr. Burgess, No. 198, an excellent paper on 
the difficulty of getting rid of one's-self. Of these 

* P(Uf90MB£'s Letters^ vol. U. p>^99S. 1I9IK. 
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gentlemen, I have not been able to procure any 
information; The Ode to sculpture in Na. 200, 
was written by James Scott, D. D, 

Forty-one of these papers were written by 
persons unknown to Mr. Dodsley when-he 
made out his list, or who desired that their 
names might be concealed. That of Lord 
Chesterfield was long concealed under the 
mark of four stars, and his share was not gene- 
rally known until the publication of his miscel- 
laneous works. But his papers are not included 
in the forty-one just mentioned, the authors of 
which it is impossible now to discover. Sonre 
of them will certainly bear a comparison with 
the best papers in the work, as No. 62, 63, 64. 
66. 135. 150. 175. 177. 190 and 208, but the 
rest seldom rise above mediocrity. It has often 
been asked why Lord LytteltoN did not 
assist in a work .which he so zealously patro- 
nized. Sopie assistance might reasonably have 
been expected from the autnor of the Fersiah 
Letters* 

The World was concluded by Moore, 
Dec. 3, 1756, No. 209, and Lord Orford, as 
already noticed, added a *^ World Extraordi- 
nary.'* The second edition was printed in six 
volumes, with a dedication to eacn, and a very 
few corrections and alterations.. All the subse- 
quent editions were contracted into four vo- 
lumes, and a list of the authors' names given at 
the conclusion of the fourth. It has been fre- 
quently reprinted, and will probably always be 
a favourite, for its materials are not of a perish- 
able kind. The manners of fashionable life are 
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not so mutable in their principles, as is com* 
mooly supposed ; and those who practise them 
may at least boast that they have stronger 
stamina than to yield to the attacks of wit or 
morals. 



■OB 



Page xl. 
These corrections suggested by Sir J. 
Maeriott are, 
Vol. 28, p. 73, r. accessary — p. 74, 1. 16, for 
" every thing" r. " all his etfects/' 

Vol. 29. p. 223. 

After N. B. r. "As Me Genteelis so necessary 
a part of an elevated character. 
Page 60, for L. T. r. I. T. 
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Nihil dulcius est, bene quam muni tateneert 
Edita doctriua sapientum tempLa serenn ; 
Despicere unde queat aiioit pas$imque vidett 
F.rraret q^u€ vttfiH palonteis quterer^ vit4f. 
Certure ingenio, conttudere nobilitatef 
Koctcis atque dies niti pnestante Lahore 
Ad sumtnas emergcre opes, i^rum^ue potiri* 

LUCRET. 

At the village of Aronche, in the province o( 
Estremadura (says an old Spanish author) lived 
Gonzales de Castro, who from the age of twelve to 
fifty-two was deaf, dumb, and blind. His cheerful 
submission to so deplorable a misfortune, and Xhp 
misfortune itself, so endeared him to the village, that 
to worship the holy Virgin, and to love and serva 
Gonzales, were considered as duties of the samt 
importance ; and tp neglect the latter was to offend 
the former. 

^ It happened one day, as he was sitting at bit 
door, and offeling up his mental prayers to St. Jago, 
that he found himself, otk fi sudden, restored X^ 
all the privileges he had lost, '^'he news ran c^uickly 
ttirough tlie village, and old aad youn^, licli ani 
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poor, the busy and the idle, thronged round him 
with congratulations. 

* But as if the blessings of this life were only 
given us for afflictions, h* begun in a few weeks to 
lose the relish of his enjoyments, and to repine 
at the possession of those faculties, which served 
only to discover to hiiif the follies and disorders of 
his neighbours, and to teach him that the intent of 
speech Wcis too often to deceive. 

* Though the inhabitants of Aronche were as 
honest as other villagers, yet Gonzales, who had 
formed his ideas of men and things from their na- 
tures and uses, grew otiended at their manners. He 
6aw the avarice of age, the prodigality of youth, 
the quarrels of brothers, the treachery of friends, 
the frauds of lovers, the insolence of the rich, the 
knavery of the, poor, and the depravity of all. 
These, as he saw and heard, he spoke of with com- 
plaint ; and endeavoured by the gentlest admonitions 
to ex»:ite men to goodness/ — 

From this place the story is torn out to the last 
paragraph ; which says, * That he lived to a com- 
fortless old age, despised and hated by his neigh- 
bours for pretending to be wiser and better than 
themselves ; and that he breathed out his soul in 
these memorable word% that He who would enjo}^ 
fnariy friends^ and lite happy in the worlds should lie 
! deaf, dumb, and. blind to the follies and vices of it J 
.If candour, humility, and an earnest desire of 
instruction and amendment, were not the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the present times, this 
simple story had silenced me as an author. But 
when every day's experience shews me, that Our 
young gentlemen of fashion are lamenting at every 
tavern the frailties of thdir natuses, and confessing 
to.ope another .whose daughters they have ruined, 
anji vhkOse Mvives they have corrupted; not by waj 



of boasting, si some have ignoratitly imagined,' but 
to be reproved and amended by their penitential 
companions : when I observe too, from an alnaost* 
HIameable degree of modesty, they accuse them- 
selves uf more vices than they have constitutions to 
commit; I am led by a kind of imjjulse to this 
Work ; which is intended to be a public repository 
for the real frailties of these young gentlemen, in 
order to relieve them from the necJtessity of such 
private confessions. 

The present times are no less favourable to me in 
another very material circumstance. It was the 
opinion of our ancestors, that there are few things 
more difficult, or that required greater skill and ad- 
dress, than the speaking properly of one's self. But 
if by speaking properly be meant speaking sucbess- 
iiilly, the art is now as well known among us as that 
pf printing or of making gunpowder. 
■ Whoever is acquainted with the writings of those 
eminent practitioners in physick, who make their 
appearance either in hand-bills, or in the weekly or 
daily papers, will see clearly that there is a certain 
and- invariable method of speaking of one's self to 
every body's satisfaction. I shall therefore intro- 
duce my own importance to the public, as near as I 
can, in the manner and words of tnose gentlemen ; 
not doubting of the same credit, and the same ad- 
vantages. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To be spoke with etJerj(Thursday at TuUjfs head in 
Pallmall, Adam Fitz-Adam ; who ajtcr Jorty'years 
travel through all the parts of the known ami unkuoiin 
wrld; after having invent igated all seiences, ac^ 
guired all la?iguagesy and entered into fhe deepest re- 
eeises of nature and the passions, is, at last, for the 
molumcnt and glory of his native country, returned 
to England', -where he undertakes to cure all the disease^ 
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9f iht AttMdMl iiwAif . Ht cures lyingy cheating^ twear* 
tng^ drinking, gamingj avaiice, and ambition in the 
men ; and en'cy, slander ^ coquttrj^, prudery,, utniiyp 
loantonnejB, and inconstancy in the women. He under* 
iakesi by a saje^ pleasant, and speedy method^ to get 
hi&bands for young maids, and good-humour for old 
ones. He instructs wives, after the easiest and newest 
fashion, in the art of pleasing, and widows in tke art 
iff moulding. He gives common sense to philosophers^ 
candour to disputants, modesty to critics, decency fo 
men of fashion, and frugality to tradesmen, Forfar'^ 
iher particulars inquire at the place above-mentioned, 
or of any of the kings and princes in Europe, Asia^ 
Africa, or America, 

N.B. The doctor performs his operations by lenitwes 
and alteratives', never applying corrosives, but when 
inveterate ill habits have rendered gentler methods 
ineffectual. 

Having thus satisfied the public of my amazing 
abilities, and having, no doubt, raised its curiosity 
to an extraordinary height, I shall descend, all at 
once, from my doctorial dignity, to address myself 
to my readers as the author of a weekly paper of 
amusement, called The World. 

My design in this paper is to ridicule, with novelty 
and good-humour, the fashions, follies, vices, and 
absurdities of that part of the human species which 
calls itself the world, and to trace it through all 
its business, pleasures, and amusements. But though 
xny subjects will chiefly confine me to the town, I 
do not mean never to make excursions into the 
country; on the contrary, when the profits of these 
lucubrations have enabled me to set up a one-horse 
chair, I shall take frequent occasions of inviting 
my reader to a seat in it, and of driving him tc 
scenes of pure air, tranquillity, and innocence, from 
smoke, hurry, and intrigue. 
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There afeferilytwo subjects which, as matters 
stand at present, I shall absolutely disclaim touch** 
ing upon ; and these are religion and politics.' The 
former of them seems to be so universally practised^ 
and the latter so generally understood, that to en- 
force the one, or to explain the other, would be to 
offend the whole body of my readers. To say truth, 
1 have serious reasons for avoiding the first of these 
subjects. A weak advocate may ruin a good caude« 
And if religion can be defended by no better argu- 
ments than some I have lately seen in the public 
papers and magazines, the wisest way is to say 
nothing about it. In relation to politics, 1 shall 
only observe, that the minister is not yet so tho- 
roughly acquainted with my abilities as to trust me 
with his secrets. The moment he throws aside his 
reserve, I shall throw aside mine, and make the 
public as wise as myself. 

My readers will, I hope, excuse me, if hereafter 
they should find me very sparing of mottos to these 
essays, I know veiy vxll that a little Latin or 
Greek, to those who understand no language but 
English, is both satisfactory and entertaming. It 
gives an air of dignity to a paper, and is a convinc- 
ing proof that the author is a. person of profound 
learning and erudition. But in the opinion of those 
who are in the secret of such mottos, the custom is, 
as Shakspeare says, more honoured in the breach 
than the observance ; a motto being generally choseja 
nfter the essay is written, and ha(rdiy ever having 
affinity to it through two pages together But tHi 
truth is, I have a stronger reason for declining thi« 
cuistom : it is, that the follies I intend frequently to 
treat of, and the characters 1 shall ti"om time to 
time exhibit to my readers, will be such as the 
Greeks and Romans were entirely unac<juainted 
Tilth. 

^3 
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It nmyperhaps be expeded, before I dismiss this 
paper, that I should take a httle notice of my inge- 
nious brother authors, who are obliging the public 
with their daily and periodical' labours. With all 
these gentlemen I desire to live in peace, firiendship, 
and good neighbourhood; or if any one of them 
i>hall think proper to declare war against me unpro« 
voked, I hope he will not insist upon my taking iar* 
ther notice of him, than only to say, as the old ser* 
jeant did to his ensign who was beating him, I be* 
seech your honour not to hurt yourself', 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE WITS. 

Whereas it is expected that the title of this papet 
will occasion certqin quipsy cranks^ and conceits at the 
Bedford and other coffee-houses in this town : this ii 
therefore to give notice, that the words, this is a sad 
World, a vain world, a dull world, a wretched worlds 
a trifling world, an ignorant world, a damned world ; 
or that 1 hate the world, am weary of the world, sick 
of' the toorld, or phrases to the same effect, applied to 
this paper, shall b6 voted, by all 4hat hear them to be 
without wit, humour, or pleasantry, and be treated 
ticcordingly. 
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It is an observation of Lord Bacon, * 'Fhat the 
fame of Cicero, Seneca, and the younger Pliny, had 
scarce lasted to this day, or at least not so fresh, if 
it had not been joined with some vanity and boast- 
ing in themselves : for boasting (continues that great 
writer) seems to be like varnish, that not only makei 
wood shine, but last.' 

How greatly are the moderns obliged to lofd 
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Bacon for giving another reason for the raccess of 
the ancients, than superiority of merit ! These gen- 
tlemen have taken care, it seems, to lay on their 
varnish so extremely thick, that common wood has 
been mistaken for ebony, and ebony for enamel. 

But if the ancients owe all their reputation to 
their skill in varnishing, as no doubt the}' do, it ap- 
pears very wonderful, that while the art remains, it 
should be so totally neglected by modern authors ; 
especially when they experience every day, that for 
want of this covering, the critics, in the shape of 
worms, have eat into their wood, and crumbled it to 
powder. 

But to treat this matter plainly, and without a 
figure ; it is most certainly owing to the bashfulness 
of the modems that their works are not held in 
iiigher estimation than those of the ancients. And 
this,.! think, will be as apparent as any other truth, 
if we consider for a moment the nature and office of 
ihe people called critics. It is the nature of these 
people to be exc^ingly dull ; and it is their office 
to pronounce decisively upon the merit and demerit 
of all works whatsoever. Thus, chusing themselves 
into the said office, and happening to set out with- 
out taste, talents, or judgment, they have no way of 
guessing at tlie excellency of an author, but from 
what the said author has been graciously pleased to 
say of it himself: and as most of the moderns are 
«fraid of communicating to the public all that passes 
in their hearts on that subject, the critics, mistaking 
their reserve for a confession of weakness, have pro- 
nounced sentence upon their works, that they are 
food for nothing. Nor is * it matter of wonder that 
they proceed in this method : for by what rule of 
-leason should a man expect the good word of another 
who has nothing to say in favour of himself ? 

To avoid therefore the cenai^re of the critics^ ami 
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to engage their approbation, I take this early oppor-* 
tunitv of assuring them that I have the pleasure of 
standing extremely high in my own opinion ; and if 
I do not think proper to say with Horace^ 

Sublimiferiam sidera vertices 

or with Ovid, 

Jamque opus incopit quod nee Jovit ira, nee igneSf 
Nee poterit ferrum,nec edax abolere vetnstcus, 

it is because I chuse to temper vanity with humility; 
having sometimes found that a man may be too ar* 
rogant, as well as too humble ; though it must al* 
ways be acknowledged that in affairs of enterprizei 
which require strength, genius, or activity, assurance 
will succeed where modesty will fail. 

To set forth the utility of blending these two vir- 
tues, and to exemplify in a particular instance the 
superiority of assurance, as I began my first papeir 
with a tale, I shall end this with a fable. 

Modesty, the daughter of Knowledge, and As« 
suHANCE, the olfspring of Ignorance, met acciden- 
tally upon the road ; and as both had a long way to 
go, and had experienced, from former hardships, 
that they were alike unqualified to pursue their 
journey alone, they agreed, notwithstanding the op- 
position in their natures, to lay aside all animosities, 
and, for their mutual advantage, to travel together. 
It was in a country where there were no inns for 
entertainment ; so that to their own address, and to 
the hospitality of the inhabitants, they were con- 
tinually to be obliged for provision and lodging. 

Assurance had never failed getting admittance 
to the houses of the great ; but it had frequently 
.been her misfortune to* be turned out of doors, at a 
\in>e when she was promising herself an elegant eji- 
tertainment, or a bed of down to rest upon. Mo- 
P£STY bad beeo t^cludcd from all such hoii^eS; 
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and compelled to4ake slielter in the cottages of the 
poor ; where, though she had leave to continue as 
loDg as she pleased, a truss of straw had been her 
usual bed, and roots or the coarsest provision her 
constant repast. But as both, by this accidental 
meeting, were become friends and fellow travellers^ 
they entertained hopes of assisting each other, and 
of shortening the way by dividing the cares of it. 

AssuRAKCE, who was dressed Tightly in a summer 
silk and short petticoats, and who had something 
commanding in her voice and presence, found the 
same easy access as before to the castles and palaces 
ttpon the way ; while Mode&tt, who followed her 
in a russet gown, speaking low, and casting her eyes 
upon the ground, was as usual pushed biiek by the 
porter at the gate, till introduced by her companion ; 
whose foshionable appearance, and famihar address 
got admission for both. 

And now, by the endeavours of each to support 
the other, their difficulties vanished, and they saw 
themselves the favourites of all companies, and the 
parties of their pleasures, festivals, and amusements. 
The sallies of AssuRA^'C£ were continually checked 
by the delicacy of Modesty, and the blushes of 
Modesty were frequently relieved by the vivacity 
of Assurance; who, though she was sometimes 
detected at her old pranks, which always put her 
companion out of countenance, was yet so awed by 
her presence, as to stop short of offence. 

Thus in the company of Modesty, Assurance 
gained that reception and esteem whic^ she had 
vainly hoped for in her absence; while Modesty, 
by means of her new acquaintance, kept the b^st 
company, feasted upon delicacies, and slept in the 
chambers of state. Assurance, indeed, had in 
one particular the ascendancy over her compEinion ; 
(f>T k any ope asked Mod£SXT whose daughter she 
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was, she blushed and made no answer; while As- 
suRAircE took the advantage of her silence, fcnd^ 
imposed herself upon the woild as the ofi'spring of 
Knowledge. 

In this manner did the travellers pursue their 
journey; Assurance taking th!^ lead through the 
great towns and cities, and apologizing for the rus- 
ticity of her cbmpanion; while Modesty went 
foremost through the villages and hamlets, and ex- 
cused the odd behaviour of Assurance, by present- 
ing her as a courtier. 

It happened one day, after having measured A te- 
dious length of road, that tbey came to a narrow 
river, which by a hasty swell had washed away the 
bridge that was built over it. As they stood upon 
the bank, casting their eyes upon the opposite Shorei, 
they saw at a little distance a magnilicent castle» 
arid a crowd of people inviting them to come over. 
Assurance, who stopt at nothing, throwing aside 
the covering frOm her limbs, plunged almost naked 
into the stream, and swam safely to the other side. 
Modesty, oft'ended at the indecency of her compa- 
nion, and diffident of her own strength, would have 
declined the danger; bolt being urged by Assur- 
ance, and derided for her cowardice by the people 
on the other side, she unfortunately ventured be- 
yond her depth, and oppressed by her fears, as well 
as entangled by her cloaths, which were bound 
tightly about her, immcdiateiy disappeared, and was 
driven by the current none knows whither. It is 
said, indeed, that she was afterwards taken up alive 
by a fisherman upon the English coas*, and that 
shortly she will be brought to the m'^tropolis, and 
shewn to the curious of both sexes with the surprit- 
ing Oronuto Savage, and the wonderful Pan- 
7her-Maue. 

ASSURANCE, not in the ^ast dauntecL pursued 
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her journey alone ; and though not altogether a» 
successfully as with her companion, yet having 
learnt in particular companies, and upon particular 
occasions, to *¥lssume the air and manner of Mo-, 
DESTY, she was received kindly at every hou^e ; 
and at last arriving at the end of her travels, she 
became a very great lady, and rose to be first maid 
of honour to the queen of the country. 
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To Mr. Fitz-AdaM. 
Sir, 

If I had inclination and ability to do the cruelest 
thing upon earth to the laan I hated, I would lay 
him under the necessity of borrowing money of a 
friend. 

You are to know, sir, that t am curate of a parish 
within ten miles of town, at. forty pounds per an- 
hum ; that I j^m hve-and- thirty years old, and that 
I have a wire' and two children. My father, who 
Wf-is a clergyman of some note in the country, un- 
fortunately died soon after I came from college, and 
left me master of seventeen hundred pounds. With 
this sum, which I thought a very great one, I came 
op to town, took lodgings in Leicester- Fields, put 
a narrow lace upon my frock, learnt to dance of l)e- 
ftoyer, bought my shoes ofTull, my sword.df Beeket, 
my hat of Wagner, and my snuff-box of Deard. In 
short, I entered" into the spirit of taste, and was 
looked upon as a fashionable young fellow. I do 
Hot •mean that I was really so, according to the 
town-acceptation of the term ; for I had as great an 
aversion to infidelity^ libertinism^ gaming, and drunk- 
enness^ as the most i^ifashion^ble man alive. All 
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that my enemies, or, what is more, all that my 
friends can say against me, is, that in my dress I 
rather imitated the coxcomb than the sloven ; that I 
preferred good company to reading the fathers i that 
I liked a dinner at the tavern )>etter than one at a 
private house ; that I was oftener at the play than at 
evening prayers ; that I ufually went from the play 
to the tavern asain ; and that in live years time I 
spent every shilling of my fortune. They may also 
add, if they please, as the climax of my follies, that 
when I was worth nothing myself, 1 married the 
most amiable woman in the world, without a penny 
to her fortune, only becaufe we loved each other to 
distraction, and were miserable asunder. 

To the whole of this charge 1 plead guilty ; and 
have most heartily repented of every article of it 
except the last : I am, indeed, a little apprehensive 
that my wife is my predominant passion, and that I 
shall carry it with me to the grave. 

I had contracted an intimacy at college with a 
young fellow, whose taste, age, and inclinations wer^ 
exactly suited to my own. Nor did this intimi^cy 
end with our studies ; we renewed it in town; and 
as our fortunes were pretty equal, and both of us 
our own masters, we lodged in the same house, 
dressed in the same manner, followed the same di« 
versions, spent all we had, and were ruined together. 
My friend, whose genius was more enterprizing than 
mine, steered his course to the West Indies, while I 
entered into holy orders at home, and was ordained 
to the curacy above-mentioned. 

At the end of two years I married, as I told yon 
before ; and being a wit as well as a parson, I made a 
shift by pamphlets, poems, sermons, and surplice fees, 
to increase my income to about a hundred a year. 

1 think I shall pay a compliment to my wife's 
oeconomy, when I assure yo^i^ that notwithstanding ' 
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tbe narrowness of oar fortune, we did not ran out 
Ibove ten pounds a year : for if it be considered tbat 
ve had both been used to company and good living ; 
that the largest part of our income was precarious, 
and consequently if we starved ourselves we were 
aot sure of laying up ; that as an author I was vain, 
and as a parson ambitious ; always imagining tbat 
my wit would introduce me to the minister, or my 
orthodoxy to the bishop; and exclusive of these 
tircumstances, if it be also considered that we were 
generous in our natures, and .charitable to the poor^ 
it will be rather a wonder that we spent so little. 

It is now five years and a quarter since our mar- 
riage ; in all which time I have been running in debt 
without a possibility of helping it. Last Cbristmas 
I took a survey of my circumstances, and had the 
mortification to iind that I was fifty-one pounds fif- 
teen shillings worse than nothing. The uneasiness 
I felt upon thb discoveiy determined me to sit down- 
and write a tragedy. 1 soon found a fable to my 
mind, and was making a considerable progress in 
the work, when I received intelligence that my old 
friend and companion was just returned from Ja- 
maica, where he had married a planter's widow of 
immense fortune, buried her, and farmed out the 
estate she had left him for two thousand pounds a 
year upon the exchange of London. 

1 rejoiced heartily at this news, and took the firs 
opportunity of paying ^y congratulations upon so 
bappy an occasion. As I was dressed for this visit 
in very clean canonicals, my friend, who, possibly, 
had connected the idea of a good living with a good 
cassock, received me with the utmost complaisance 
and good-humour; and after having testilied his joy 
at seeing me, desired to be informed of my fortune 
and preferment. I gave him a particular, account 
of all thathad happened to me since our separation- > 

YOL, XXVI. c 
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and concluded with a very blunt request, that 
Would lend me liity guineas to pay my debts witn, 
and to make me the happiest curate within the bills 
of mortality. 

As there was something curious in my fiiend's an« 
swer to this request, I Ihail give it to you word for 
woixi) as near as I can remember it ; marking the 
whole speech in italics, that my own intenupdons 
may not be mistaken. 

iijtif guineas I A fid so you have run yourself in debt 
ffty-tuo pounds ten shillings ! >Vithin a very trifle, sir. 
Ay, ay^ 1 mean so, fifty guineas is the sum you want; 
and perhaps you would think it hard if' I refused lend" 
ing it^ I should indeed. / hicw you would. Let 
we see (going to the escritoire). Can you change me 
a hundre^d pound note f Who J, sir ? You surprize me. 
Here^ John ! (enters John) get change for a hundred 
pound note : I want to lend this gentleman some tmmey 
^-^Or^—no, no; I shan't want you (Exit John). 3" 
believe 1 hate forty guineas in my pocket. You may 
get the other ten somewhere else, One^ two, three^^ 
Ay^ there are just joriy guineas. And pray^ w, KJlen 
do you intend to pay me f I had rather be excused, 
sir, from taking any ; 1 did not expect to be so mor- 
tified. Extraxagance, sir, is the sure road to morii- 
Jicatioh^ I must deal plainly with you. He that Ukd§ 
Ms money has a right to deal plainly. You began the 
world with about two thousand pounds^ in your pocket, 
Seventeen hundred, sir. And these seventeen hundred 
pound^^ I think, lasitd you about Jive years. True, 
sin rive times three arc fifteen. Ay, you lived at the 
rate of about three hundred and fijty pounds a year. 
After this, as you tell me yoursilfyou turned curate ; 
and because forty pounds a year was an immense sumy 
you Very prudently Jell in love and married a beggar* 
Do you think, sir^ that if I had 'mtaided to marru a 
beggar f I should have spent m^j fortune as I did? N^ 
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ur; I married a woman of fortune, great fortune; 
mdso might yon — What hindered you ? But I say no- 
thing against your wife, I hope you are both heartily 
iorry that you ever saw one another s/aces. Are your 
children boys or girls ? Girls, sir. And I suppose I 
am to portion them? But I must tell you once fur a/l, 
«>, that this is the last sum vou must expect from Me, 
I have proportioned my expences to my estate,, and will 
not be made nneasy by the extravagance of any man 
living, I have two thousand a year, and 1 spend two 
thousand. If you have but forty, I see no occasion 
for your spenlifig more thanfoi^y. I have a sincere 
regard for you, and I think my actions have proved it ; 
hut a gentleman, who knows you very weU\ told me ys^ 
terday, that you were an expensive^ t nought kss, extra- 
vagant young fellow, 

I know not tx) what lenath mv friend woiild have 
extended his harangue; but as I had alreaxiv heard 
enough, I laid the forty guineas upon the ial)l«, and> 
like lady Townly in the play, taking a great gulp, 
tad swallowing a wrong word or two> left the roonx 
without speaking a syllable. - 

I have now laid alide my tragedy, and am writing 
a comedy, called. The Friend. I do not know 
that I have wit enough for such a pei'formance ; but 
if it be damned, it is no more than the author (though 
a parson) will consent to be, if ever he makes a se-«^ 
cotid attempt to borrow money of a friend. 

Your taking proper notice of this letter will 
<Uige 

Your humble servant and admirer, 

T. H. 

To gratify my correspondent, I have published 
bis letter in the manner J received it. But I must 
e&treat the next time I have the favour of hearing 
from him, that be will contrive to be a little more 
new in h;s subject : for I am fully persuaded^ that 
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ninety-nine out of every hundred, as well clergy % 
laity, who have borrowed money of their fr 
have been treated exactly in the same majoner. 
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Xo the entertainnoent of my iair readers, and t 
recommend to them an old-fashioned virtue, callet 
prudence, I shall devote this and a following papa 
If the story I am going to tell them should deeerv 
their approbation, they are to thank the hu»baiM 
and wife from whom I had it ; and who are deairoui 
this day, of being the readers of their own adv«ii 
tures. 

An eminent merchant in the city, whose rw 
name 1 shall conceal under that of Wilson, wa 
married to a lady of considerable fortune and mor 
merit. They lived happily together fox some yean 
with nothing to didurb them but the want ojf ctul 
dren. I'he hufuajid, who saw him^self richer eiier: 
day, grew impatient for an heir ; and as time n 
lessened than increased the hopes of one, he bei 
by degrees inditi'erent, and at laat averse tp bis wi 
I'his change in his affection was tl»e heaviest i c 
tion to her; yet so gentle was her disposition, uia 
she reproached him only with her tears ; and -aeldon 
with those, but when upbraidiivgs and ill'-usagp mad 
her unable to restrain them. 

It is a maxim with some married philosophcn 
that the tears of a wife are apt tp wash away pit 
from the heart of a hulband. Mr. Wilson will pax 
don me if I rank him, at that time, aoMMig thes 
philosophers. He had lately hired a lodging in th* 
country, at a small distance from town, wbitii^ ii< 
usually retired in the evening, U> avpid (as Jie fiA 
it) the persecutions i>f his wite. 
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In this druel separation^ and witliont complaint, 
•sbepsssed away a twelvemonth ; Sfldom seeing him 
but when business required his attendance at home, 
«nd never sleeping with him. At ihe end ot' which 
time, however, his behaviour, in aj>pearance, grew 
kinder; he saw her oftener, and began to speak to 
ber with tenderness and compa&sion. 

One morning, after he had taken an obliging leave 
-of her, to pass the day at his country looking, she 
paid a visit to a friend at the other end ot the town ; 
and stopping in her way home at a thread-shop in a 
bycistreet near St. James's, she saw Mr. Wilson cross- 
ing the way, and afterwards knocking at the door of 
a genteel house over against her, which was opened 
by a servant in hvery, and immediately shut, wilh- 
ODt a word being spoken. As the manner of his en- 
trance, and her not knowing he had an acquaintance 
in that street, a little alarmed her, she inquireti of 
the shop-woman if she knew the gentleman who 
lived in the opposite house. ^ You have just seen 
him go in, madam,' . replied the woman. ^ His 
nanKsris Roberts, and a mighty good gentleman, 
they say, he is. His lad/— At those words Mrs. 
Wilson changed colour,^ and interrupting he r 

•' His lady, madam ! 1 thought that * ■ Will 

yoa give me a glass of water r 1 his walk has. so tired 

nie~— Pray give me a glass of water 1 am 

'4[aite faint witib fatigue.' The good woman of the 

-shop. ran herself for the water, and by the additional 

help of some hartshorn that was at hand, Mrs. 

'Wilson became, in appearance, t4)lerably com- 

]X»8ed. She then looked over the threads she 

■wanted, and having desired a coach might be sent 

fcr, * 1 belieye,* said she, * you were quit^ fright- 

Oked to see me look so pale; but 1 had. walked a 

'great way, and shoold^.reftaiuly .ha\e ^tJEUQted if I 

had not stepped into your shop.-^But yoa were 

C3 
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talking of the gentleman over the way— I Seuicicd 
I knew him; but his name is Roberts; you say; 
Is he a married man, pray Y *' The happiest in i 
world, madam (returned the thread-woman) he 
v^onderfully fond of children, and to his great y 
his lady is now lying-in of her first child, wiiioh m 
to be christened this evening; and as line a hofy 
they say it is, as ever >va8 seen/ At this moment^ 
and as good fortune would have it, for the savtojg. 
second dose of hartshorn, the cocuii that was 
for came to the door : into which Mrs. Wilson io^ 
mediately stept, after hesitating an apology ibr 'the 
trouble she had given ; and in which coach we i 
leave her to return home, in an agony of gr 
which herself has told me she was never able 'to 
scribe. 

The readers of this little history havQ. been in- 
formed that Mr. Wilson had a country lodging, to 
which he was supposed to retire almost every e p 
ing since his disagreement with his wife ; but in \ t, 
it was to his house near St. James's that 'he * 
&tantly went. He had indeed hired the lodgi 
above-mentioned, but from another motive ti 
merely to shun his wife. The occasion was tiiis : 

As he was sauntering one day throu^ the I t 
cage walk in the park, he saw -a young woman 
alone upon one of the benches^ who, though p ba^. 
was neatly dressed, and whose air and manner di» 
'tinguished her from the lower class of women. 
drew nearer to her without being perceived,-and 
in her countenance, which innocence and 'benui^ 
adorned, the most composed melancholy that' c 
'be imagined, lie stood looking at her ior » ( 
-time ; which she at last perceiving, started fr 
•seat in some confusion, and endeavoured to 
'him. The fear of losing her gave him tA 
•6peak'-to«ber. -He begged pardon for iittiirvi 
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aod excused his curiosity by her extreme beauty^ 
and the mdancholy that was mixed with it. 

It is observed by a very wise author whose name 
•od book I forget, that a woman's heiirt is never so 
brim-fall of affliation, but a little flattery will in- 
fiBuate itself into a corner of it; and as Wilson 
was a handsome fellow, with an easy address, tlie 
bdy was soon persuaded to re[>lace herself upon th« 
bnchy and to admit him at her side. \Vilson, 
who wa« really heart-struck, made her a thousand 
potestations of esteem and friendship ; conjuring 
her to tell him if his fortune or services could con- 
tribute to her happiness, and vowing never to leave 
lier, till she made him ^quainted with the cause of 
her concern.' 

Here a short pause ensued ; and after a deep sigh 
■od a stream of tears, the lady began thus : 

' If, sir^ you are the gentleman your appearance 
Speaks you to be, I shall thank Heaven that I have 
Imnd you. 1 am the unfortunate widow of an 
officer who was killed at Dcttingen. As he was 
ooly a lieutenant^ and his commission all his for- 
tune, I married him against a mother's consent, for 
which she has disclaimed me. How I loved him, 
<or he me, «s he is gone for ever from me, I shall 
ibrbeer to mention, &ough I am luiable to forgot. 
At my return to England (for 1 was the constant 
IblWer of his fortunes) I obtained, with some 
difficulty, the allowance of a subaltern's widow, and 
took lodgings at Chelsea. 

* In this retirement I wrote to my mother, ax> 
quainting her with my loss and poverty, and desii:- 
ing her forgiveness for my dibobedience ; but the 
cruel answer I received from her determined me, at 
•U events, not to trouble her again. 

' I lived upon this slender allowance with «J1 
iiDiij;uifiUe thrifty till an old o^cer, .a fri^d of 
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my husband, discovered nie at cl«irth, and made 
me a visit. To this gentleman's bounty I have 
long been indebted for an annuity of twenty pounds, 
in quarterly payments. As lie was punctual in these 
payments, wfaicb were always made me the morning 
they became due, and yesterday being quarter-day, 
1 wondered I neither saw him nor beard from hini. 
Early this morning I walked from Chelsea to in- 
quire for him at his lodgings in Pall-mall; but how 
ishall I tell you, sir, the news I learnt there? — Ihis 
"friend ! this generous and disinterested fi-iend ! was 
Itilled yesterday in a <hiel in Hyde-park.' She stopt 
here to give vent to a torrent of tears, and then 
proceeded. ^ I was so is tunned at this intelligence 
that I knew not whither to go. Chance more 
than choice brought me to this place; where if I 
have found a lienefactor — and indeed, sir, I have 
Tieed of one — I shall call it the happiest accident of 
tuy life.' 

The widow ended her story, which was literally 
true, in so engaging and interesting a manner that 
Wilson was gone an age in love ia a few mimites. 
He thanked her for the confidence she had placed 
in him, and swore never to desert her. He then 
requested the honour of attending her home, to 
which she readily consented, walking with him to 
Buckingham-gate, where a coach was called, which 
conveyed them to Chelsea. Wilson dined with her 
tbnt day., and took lodgings in the same house, call* 
ing himself Roberts, and a single man. These were 
the lodgings I have mentioned before; where, by 
unbounded generosity and constant assiduities, he 
triumphed in a few weeks over the honour of tliis fair 
vridow. 

I shall stop a moment here, to caution those vir- 
tuous %vidows who are my readers, against too hust) 
m disbelief of this event. If they please to consider 
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the situation of this lady, with poverty to alana, 
gratitude to incite, and a handsome fellow to in: 
fiame, they will allow that in a world near six thou- 
tuid years old, one such instance of frailty, even in 
a young and beautiful widow, may possibly have 
bappenad. But to go on with my slory. 

liie effects of this intimacy were soon visible in 
the lady's shape ; a circumstance that greatly addtnl 
to the happiness of Wilson. He determined to re« 
move her to town ; and accordingly took the house 
near St. Jameses, where Mrs. Wilson had seen him 
ent^ry and wh^re his mistress, who passed in the 
oeighbourhood for his wife, at that time lay-in. 
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[Conclusion of the Story of Mrs. Wilson.] 

I asTURK now to Mrs. Wilson, whom we left in 
a hackney-<roach, going to her own house, in all the 
niaery of despair and jealousy. It was happy for 
tor that her constitution was good, and her resolu- 
tion equal to it ; for she has often told me that she 
passed the night of that day in a condition little 
ktter than madness. 

In the morning her husband returned ; and as his 
heart was happy, and without suspicions of a dis* 
coveiy^ he was more than usually complaisant to 
her. Sht received his civilities with her accustomed 
cheerfulness; and finding that business would de- 
tain him in the city for some hours, she determined, 
whatever distress it might occasion her, to payai; 
immediate visit tp his mistress, and to wait there 
till she saw him. For this purpose she ordered a 
coach to he called, and in her handsomest undress^ 



und with the most composed conntenante, tht 
clrove directly to the bouse* She inquired at the 
<Joor if Mr. Roberts was within ; and being answered 
no, but that he dined at home, she asked after his 
iad)% and if she was well enough to see company; 
adding, that as she came a great way, and had busi- 
ness with Mr. Roberts, she should be glad to wait 
for him in his lady's appartment. 1 he servant ran 
immediately up stairs, and as quickly returned with 
u message hrom his mistress, that she would be ^ad 
t'a^ec her. 

Mrs. Wilson confesses that at this moment, not- 
withstanding the resolution she had taken, her spirit^ 
totally forsook ber, and that she followed the servant 
with her knees knocking together, and a face paler 
than deat^i. She entered the room where the huly 
was sitting, without remembering on what errand 
she came ; but the sight of so much beauty, and the 
elegance that adorned it, brought every thing to her 
thoughts, and ieft her with no other power than to 
fling herself into a chair, from which she instantly 
fell to the ground in a fainting fit 

The whole house was alarmed upon this occasixm, 
and every one busied in assisting the stranger ; but 
most of all the mistress, who was indeed of a hu- 
mane disposition, and who, perhaps, had other 
thoughts to disturb her than the mere feelings of 
humanity. In a few minutes, however, and with the 
proper applications, Mrs. Wilson began to recover. 
She looked round her with amazement at first, not 
recollecting where she was ; but seeing herself sup- 
ported by her rival, to whose care she was so much 
ubliged, and who, in the tcnderest distress was in- 
quiring how she did, she felt herself relapsing into a 
second fit. It was now that she «xerted all the cou- 
rage she was mistress of, which, together with a 
Hood of tears that came to her relief^ enabled her 
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(wtiCB the servants were vitkdrawB) to begin as foU 
lows. 

. ' I am indeed^ madam, an anfortunate woman, 
and sabject to these fits ; but will never again be 
Ike occasion of trouble in this house. You arc a 
lovely woman, and deserve to be happy in the best 
ef husbands. .1 have a husband too ; but his af- 
fections are gone from me. Pie is not unknown to 
Mr. Roberts, though unfortunately I am. It was 
ibr his advice and assistance that 1 made this visit ; 
and not finding him at hoEie, I begged admittance 
to his lady, whom I longed to see and to couverso 
with.* ^ Me, madam!' answered Mrs. lloberU^ 
Fith some emotion^ ' had you heard any thing of 
me ?* ' That you were . such as I have found you^ 
piadam,' replied the sti-anger, and had made Mr. 
Roberts happy in a fine boy. May I cee him, madam I 
I shall love him for his father's sake/ ' His father, 
madam ! returned the mistress of the house, his 
&ther, did you say ? I am mistaken then ; I thought 
you had been a stranger to him.' * To his person^ 
I own, said Mrs. WiUon,. but not to his character ', 
and therefore I shall be food of the little creature. 
If it is not too much trouble, madam^^ I beg to be 
obliged/ 

The importunity of this request, the fainting at 
first, and the settled concern of this unknown vi- 
sitor, gave Mrs. Roberts the most alarming fears. 
$he had, however, the presence of mind to go herself 
for the child, and to watch without witnesses tlie 
behaviour of the stranger, Mrs. Wilson took it in 
her arms, and bursting into tears, said, * Tis a sweet 
boy, madam ; would I had such a boy ! Plad he 
been mine, 1 had been happy V With these words-, 
and in an agony of grief and tenderness, which sho 
endeavoured to restrain, she kissed the child, au4 
leturnod it to its mother* 
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It was happy for that lady that she had an excuM 
to leave the room. She had seen and heard what 
made her shudder for herself; and it was not till 
some minutes, after having delivered the in&nt to 
its nurse, that she had resolution enough to Tetunk 
They both seated themselves again, and a melaii* 
choly silence followed for some time. At last Mrsi 
Roberts began thus. 

' You are unhappy, madam, that yon'have M 
child ; I pray heaven that mine be not a grief to met 
But 1 conjure you, by the goodness that appears in 
you, to acquaint me with your story. Perhaps it 
concerns Me ; I have a prophetic heart that tells nM 
it does. But whatever I may suffer, or whether I 
live or die, I will be just to you.' 

Mrs. Wilson was so affected with this generosity, 
that she possibly had discovered herself, if a lood 
knocking at the door, and immediately after it the 
entrance of her husband into the room, had not ptB* 
vented her. He was moving towards his mistress 
with the utmost cheerfulness, when th(; sight of hex 
visitor fixed him to a spot, and struck him with 
an astonishment not to be described. The eyes <rf 
both ladies were at once rivetted to his, which so 
increased his confusion, that Mrs. Wilson, in pity to 
what he felt, and to relieve her companion, spoke 
to him as follows : ' I do not wonder, sir, that yon 
are surprised at seeing a perfect stranger in jrour 
house ; but my business is with the master of it ; and 
if you will oblige me with a hearmg in another room, 
it will add to the civilities which your lady has efr» 
tertained me with.' 

Wilson, who expected another kind of greeting 
from his wife, was so revived at her prudence, that 
his powers of motion began to return ; and, quitting 
the room, he conducted her to a parlour below sturs. 
They were no sooner entered into this parlour, than 
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the husband threw himself into a chair, fixing his 
ejpes upon iht ground, while the wife addressed him 
ill these words. 

* How I have discovered your secret, or how the 
&eovery has tormented me, I need not tell you. 
h is enough for you to know that I am miserable 
forever. My business with you is short; I have 
only a question to ask, and to take a final leave of 
yoB in this world. TeH me truly then, as you shall 
answer it hereafter, if you have seduced this lady 
Bnder false appearances, or have fallen into guilt 
by the temptations of a wanton ^ ' I shall answer 
joa presetitly,' said Wilson ; ' but first 1 have a 
question for you. Am I discovered to her? And 
<k)es she know it is my wife I am now speaking to ? 
^ No, upon my honour,' she replied ; ' her looks 
were so amiable, and her behaviour to me so gentle^ 
that I had no heart to distress her. If she hm 
guessed at what I am, it was only from the concern 
iht saw me in, which I could not hide from her.' 
You have acted nobly then, returned Wilson, and 
kive opened my eyes at last to see and to admire 
-you. And now, if you have patience to hear me, 
you shall know all. 

- He then told her of his first meeting with this 
hdy, and of every circumstance that had happened 
since ; concluding with his determinations to leav^ 
her, and with a thousand promises of fidelity to his 
wife, if she generously consented, after whit had 

bippened, to receive him as a husband. * She 

must consent,' cried Mrs. Roberts, who at that 
moment opened the door, and burst into the room ; 
^ she must consent. You are her husband, and 
may command it. For me, madam,' continued she, 
turning to Mrs. Wilson, * he shall never see me 
more. I have injured you through ignorance, but 
will attone for it to the utmost. He is your hus« 

VOL. XXVI. B 
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band, madam, and you must receive him. I ha 
listened to what has passed, and am now he^^e 
join my entreaties with his, that you may be hap] 
for ever.' 

To relate all that was said upoi} this occas 
would he to extend my story to another paper. W: 
son was all submission and acknowledgment ; t 
wife cried and doubted, and the widow vowed i 
eternal separation. To be as short as possible, t 
harmony of the married couple was fixed from th 
day. The widow was handsomely provided for, {i 
her child, at the requeft of Mrs. Wilson, taken hoi 
to her own house ; where at the end of a year 8 
was so happy, after all her distresses^ as lo present hi 
with a sister, with whom he is to divide his fath 
fortune. His mother retired into the country, ai 
two years after, was married to a gentleman of grc 
worth ; to whom, on his firft proposals to her, s 
related every circumstance of her. story. The b 
pays her a visit every year, and is now with ] 
sister upon one of these visits. Mr. Wilson is pi 
fectly happy m his wife, and has sent me, in his o^ 
hand, this moral to his story : 

* That though prudence and generosity mw i 
always be sufficient to hold the heart of a husbai 
yet a conflant perseverance in them will, one. til 
or. other, most certainly regain it/ 
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No. 6. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1753- 

I 

Tctum tnuNffum tf^tt hiario. 
To Mr. FlTZrADAM. 

Sir, 

As you have chosen the whole world for yorfr 
province, one may reasonably suppose, that you will 
not neglect that epitome of it, the theatre. Most 
t)f your predecessors have bestowed their favourite 
pains upon it : the learned and the critics (generally 
two very distinct denominations of men) have em- 
ployed many hours and much paper in comparing 
the ancient and modern stage. I shall not under- 
take lo decide a question which seems to me so im- 
possible to be determined, as which have most me- 
tit, plays written in a dead language, and which we 
can only read ; or such as we every day see acted 
inimitably, in a tongue familiar to us, and adapted 
to onr common ideas and customs. The only pre- 
ference that I shall pretend to give to the modern 
stage over Greece and Rome, relates to the subject 
of the present letter: T mean the daily progress we 
make towards nature. 1 his will startle any bigot 
to Euripides, who perhaps will immediately demand, 
whether Juliet's nurse be a more natural gossip than 
Fiectra's or Medea's. But I tlid not hint at the re- 
presentation of either persons or characters. The 
improvement of nature, which I had in view, alluded 
to those excellent exhibitions of the animal or in- 
animate part of the creation, which are furnished 
V the worthy philosophers Rich and Garrick ; the 
latter of whom has refined on his competitor; and 
Juiving perceived that art was become so perfect 
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that it was necessary to mimic it by nature, he has 
happily introduced a cascade of real water. 

I know there are persons of a systematic turn, 
who affirm that the audience are not delighted with 
this beautiful water-fall, from the reality of the de- 
ment, but merely because they are pleased with the 
novelty of any thing that is out of its proper place. 
'J hus they tell you that the town is chaimed with a 
genuine cascade upon the stage, and was in raptures 
last year with one of tin at Vauxhall. But this is 
certainly prejudice: the world, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
though never sated with show, is sick of fiction. 
I foresee the time approaching, when deIuSi6B>wi^ 
not be suffered in any part of the drama : the inimi* 
table Serpent in Orpheus and Eurydice, and thp 
amorous Ostrich in the Sorcerer, shall be replaceq 
by real monsters from Afric. It is well known thaX 
the pantomime of the Genii narrowly escaped being 
damned, on my lady Maxim's observing very judi- 
ciously, that tie brick-kiln was korridljf execute^^ and 
did not smell at all like one. 

When this entire castigation of improprieties is 
brought about, the age will do justice to one of tb^ 
first reformers of the stage, Mr. Cibber, who at- 
tempted to introduce a taste for real nature in hi^ 
Caesar in Egypt, and treated the audience witfi 
real — not swans indeed, for that would have bee^ 
too bold an attempt in the dawn of truth, but very 
personable geese. The inventor, like other original 
geniuses, was treated ill by a barbarous age : yet I 
can venture to affirm, that a stricter adherence tp 
reality would have saved even those times firom 
being shocked by absurdities, always incidental tp 
fiction. 1 myself remember, how, much about thaJt 
a^ra, the great Senesino, representing Alexander ait 
the siege of Oxydracas, so far forgot himselif in the 
heat of conquest, as to stick his sword in one of the 
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pasteboard stones of the wall of the towrr, and bore 
it in triumph before him as be entered the breach ; 
a puerility so renowned a general could never have 
committed, if the ramparts had been built, as in this 
enlightened age they would be, of actual brick and 
^tone« 

• WiUyou forgive an elderly man> Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
if he cannot help recollecting another passage that 
liappened in his youth, and to the same excellent 
performer ? He was stepping into Armida's en- 
chanted bark ; but treading short (as he was mure 
tittentivc to the accompanyment of the orchestra 
than to the breadth of the shore) he fell prostrate, 
•and lay for some time in great pain, with the edge 
tttf a wave running into his side. Jii the present 
istate of things, the worst that could have hap|)ened 
'to bim, would have been drowning ; a fate far more 
Itecomkig RinaWo, especially in the jiight of a Brit 
tish audience ! 

• If you will allow me to wander a little from the 
Stage, I shall obser\'€ that this pursuit of nature is 
not confined to the theatre, but operates where one 
should least expect to meet it, in our fashions. 1 he 
"fair part of the creation are s'hedding all covering 
tof tiie head, displaying their unveiled charming 
tresses, and if I may say so, are daily moulting the 
rest of their clothes, What lovely fall of shoulders, 
ifrhat ivory necks, what snowy breasts in all the 
pride of nature, are continually divested of art and 
ornament? 

In gardenings the same love of nature prevails, 
dipt hedges, avenues, regular platforms, strait 
•canals have been for sotne time very properly ex- 
ploded. 'J'here is not a <^itizeu who does not take 
^toore pains to torture his acre and half into irregu- 
larities, than he formerly would have employed to 
tnake it as formal as his cravat. Kent, the friend 

i>3 
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of nature, was the Calvin of this :r«ibnnatiot| ; but 
like the other chanipion of truth, after having routed 
tinsel and trumpery, with the true seal of a founder 
of a sect, he pushed his discipline to the deformity 
of holiness ; not content with banishing syjwnetry 
and rf gularity, he imitated nature even in her ble- 
mishes, and planted dead trees and mpl&liills, in 
opposition to parterres and quincunxes. 

The last branch of our fashions into which th^ 
close observation of nature has been introduced, .is 
our desserts ; a subject I have not room now to treat 
At large, but which yet demands a few words,.aad not 
improperly in this paper, as 1 see them a little in thp 
light of a pantomime. Jellies, biscuits, sugar-plumbf 
and creams have long given way to harlequins, gODf 
doliers, Turks, Chinese, and shepherdesses of Saxonr 
china. But these, unconnected, and only seeming 
to wander among groves of curled paper and mf 
flowers, were soon discovered to be too insipid anfl 
unmeaning. By degrees ^hole meadows of cattle, 
of the same brittle materials, spread themselvop 
over the whole table ; cottages rose in sugar, anfi 
temples in barley-sugar ; pigmy Nep tunes in cars qf - 
cockle-shells, triumphed over, oceans of looking-* 
glass, or seas of silver tissue; and at length tb^ 
whole system of Ovid's metamorphosis succeeded 
to all the transformations which Chloe and othttr 
great professors had introduced into the science of 
hieroglyphic eating. Confectioners found their trade 
moulder away, while toymen and china-shops weije 
the only fashionable purveyors of the last stage of 
polite entertainments. Women of the firil quali^ 
came home from Chenevix's laden with dolls anili 
babies, not for their children, but their house- 
keeper. At lad even these puerile puppet-shows are 
sinking into disuse, and more manly ways of con- 
cluding our repasts art established. Gigaotic Sgurfs 
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succeeded to pigmies. And if the present ,taftf coq* 
tiaues, Rysbmck and other negleded statuaries, 
who might have adorned Grecian saloons, tbou^ 
4iot .Grecian desserts, may con^einto vogue. It is 
known that a celebrated confectioner (so the archi- 
.tects of our desserts siill humbly call themselves) 
• complained, that after having prepared a middle 
dish of gods and goddesses, eighteen feet high, his 
lord would not cau^ the ceiling of his parlour to h<s 
demolished to.facilitate their entree : ' Imagiitez vaus^ 
laid he, que mi lord na pas voulu /aire oter (c 
jMandP 

I shall mention but two instances, of glorious. m^- 
aij&Qence and taste in desserts, in which foreigners 
fliavesurp^sed , every thing yet perforn^ed in tins 
BumptfUHis island. The former was a duke .of Wir-* 
tenberg, who so long ago as the year thirty- four, 
gave a dessert, in which was a representation of 
mount iEtna, which vomited out real ili-erworks 
over the heads of the company, during the whole 
.entertainment. The other was the in tendon t of 
Oascpny, who, on the late binh of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, among other -magnificent festivities, treated 
the noblesse of the province with a dinner and /st 
dessert, the latter of which concluded with a repre- 
sentation, by wax figures moving by clock-work, of 
the whole labour of the Dauphineas, and the happy 
birth qf an heir to their monarchy. 

J. am, oii'y 

XQur Immble servant^ 

Julio, 

No. 7. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1753. 

Th£R£ ^rQ certain follies aqd impertinences, 
wjbich. people pf good sense and good nature a^« 
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every day guilty of, and which are only considered 
hy them as things of course, and of too little con- 
i»equence for palliation or apology. 

Whoever is a freqAenter of public assemblies, or 
joins in a party at cards in private families, will give 
evidence to the truth of this complaiht. " I am, for 
my own part, a lover of the game of Whist, and 
should oftener be seen in those places where it is 
flayed for trifles, if 1 was not otfended at the man- 
ners of my friends. How common is it with somiB 
people, at the conclusion of every unsuccessful 
hand of cards, to burst forth into sallies of fi:eti«l 
complaints of their awn amazing ill-fortune, and the 
constant and invariable success of their antagonists! 
They have such excellent memories as to be able to 
recount every game they have lost for six months suc- 
cessively, and yet are so extremely forgetful at the 
same time, as not to recollect a single game that 
they have won. Or if you put them in mind of any 
extraordinary success that you have been witness 
to, they acknowledge it with reluctance, and essure 
you upon their honours, that in a whole twelv6- 
taonth's play, they never rose winners but that 
once. 

But if these G howlers (a name which I shall 
always call tlie men of this class by) would content 
themselves with giving repeated histories of their 
own ill-fortunes, witliout making invidious remarks 
upon the successes of others, the evil would not be 
so great. Indeed, I am apt to impute it to their 
•fears, that they stop short of the grossest affronts : 
for I have seen in their faces such rancour and inve- 
teracy, that nothing but a lively apprehension, of 
consequences could have restrained their tongues. 

Happy would it be for the ladies if they had the 
same consequences to apprehend ; for, I am sorry to 
sty it, I have met with females — I will not say 
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G^WLF^is : the word is too harsh for them ; let 
me tall them Fretters, who with the prettiest 
faces, and Che liveliest wit imaginable, have conde- 
scended to be the jest and disturbcuice of the whole 
company. 

In fashionable life, indeed, where every one is 
acting behind the mask of good breeding, and where 
nature is never seen to peep out hut upon ver)' ex- 
traordinaiy occasions, frequent convuLions of the 
features, nushings succeeded by paleness, twiftings 
^f the body, fits of the fidgets, and complaints of 
immoderate heat, are the only symptoms of ill- 
fortune. But if we travel eastward fr :m St. James's, 
and visit the territories of my good lord-mayor, we 
shall see nature strip t of her masquerade, and hear 
gentlemen and ladies speaking the language of the 
^t. 

For the entertainment of polite life, and because 
polite life is sometimes a little in want of entertain* 
meixt, I shall set down a conversation that passed a 
few nights ago, at an Assemblee in Thaines-street ; 
between two Fretters at a Whist-table; one of 
which had a beautiful daughter of eighteen years of 
ftge, leaning upon her mother's chair. 

* Five trumps, two honours, and lose four by 
cards? But I believe, madam, you never lust a 
game in the whole course of your life.' 

* Now and then, madam/ 

* Not in the ipemory of your daughter, I believe : 
and miss is not so extremely young neither. Clubs 

are trumps — Well ! if ever I play again ! You 

are three by cards, madam — ' 

* And two hy honours. 1 had them in nay own 
hand.' 

* I beg your pardon, niadara ; I had really forgot 
whose deal it was. But I thought tte cloven- 
footed gentleman had left off teaching. fPray, ma^ 
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dam, will hf expect more than one's soul for half 
dozen lessons ?' 

* You are pleased to be severe, madam ; but yc 
Icnow 1 am not easily put out of temper. What 
the trump V 

I was extremely pleased with the cool beha\'ioi 
pf this lady, and could not help whispering to h< 
daughter, * You have a sweet-tempered mamm: 
miss. How happy would it be if every lady of hi 
acquaintance was so amiably disposed !' I ol 
served that miss blushed and looked down ; but 
was ignorant of the reason, till all at once 1h 
mamma's good fortune changed, and her adversar 
by holding the four honours in her own hand, a 
by the assistance of her partner, won the game ai 
deal. 

* And now, madam,' cried the patient lady, * . 
it you or I who have bargained with the devil ? 
declare it upon my honour, I never won- a gan 
against you in my life. Indeed, I should wonder 
I had, unless there had been a curtain between yc 
and your partner. But one has a fine time on 
indeed ! to be always losing, and yet always to 1 
baited for winning ; I defy any one to say, that 
ever rose a winner in my born days. There was la 
summer at Tunbridge i Did any human creature » 
me so much as win a game ? And ask Mr. A, ar 
Sir Riclmrd B, and dean C, and lord and lady I 
and all the company at Bath this winter, if I d 
not lose two or three guineas every night at bal 
crown Whist, for two months together. But I d 
not fret and talk of the devil, madam ; no, madan 
nor did I trouble the company with my losing 
nor play the after-game, nor say provoking thinj 

No, madam ; I leave such behaviour to ladi 

that ' 



* Lord 1 my dear, how you heat yourself ! Y< 
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are absolutelj in a passion. Come, let us cut for 
partij«rs/ 

Which they immediately did ; and happening to 
get together, and to win the next game, they were 
the best company, and the civilell people I ever 
saw. 

Many of my readers may be too ready to con- 
ceive an ill opinion of these ladies ; but I have the 
pleasure of assuring them, from undoubted autho- 
rity, that they are in all other respects very excellent 
people, and so remarkable for patience and good- 
humour, that one of them has been known to Iosq 
her husband, and both of them their reputations,, 
wtthout the least emotion or concern. 

To be serious on this occasion ; I have many 
acquaintance of both sexes, who, though really 
good-natured and worthy people, are violatiug every 
iiay the laws of decency and politeness by these out- 
rageous sallies of petulance and impertinence. 

I know of no other reason for a man's troubling 
his Mends with the history of his misfortunes, but 
either to receive comfort from their pity, or advan- 
tage from their charity. If the Growler will tell 
me that he reaps either of these benefits by disturb*- 
ing all about him ; if he will assure me of his hay- 
ing raised compassion in a single breast, or that he> 
has once induced his adversary to change hands 
with him out of charity, I shall allow that he aota> 
upon principles of prudence^ and that he is not % 
most teazing, ridiculous, and contenciptible animal. 

I would not be underllood to hint at gaming ia 
this paper. I am glad to find that destructive pas- 
iSion attacked from the stage, and wish success to. 
the attempt. Nor do I condemn the custom of play- 
iog at cards for small sums^ in those whose tempers, 
and circumftances are unhurt by what they lose. On 
the contrary, I look upon card^ as an innocent auA 
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useful amusement ; calculated to interrnpt the f( 
mal conversations and private cabals uf large coi 
pauies, and to give a man fomething to do who 
nothing to say. My design at present is to signi 
to these Gl^o^VLERs and Fretters, that they a 
public as well as private nuisances; and to cauti( 
all quiet and civilized persons against cutting in wi 
them at the same tables, or replying to their coi 
plaints but by a laugh of contempt, 

I shall conclude this paper with acquainting n 
readers, that, in imitation of the great Mr. Hbyle, 
am preparing a book for the press, entitled RvH^t 
Bei^a viouR for the game of Whist; shewing, throu{ 
an almost-infinite variety of good and bad hands, : 
what degree the muscles of the face are to be coi 
traded or extended; and how often a lady may I 
permitted to change colour, or a gentleman to hi 
his lips, in the course of the game. To which wi 
be added, for the benefit of all cool and dispassionaj 
players, an exact calculation of the odds again: 
Gkowlers and Fretters. 
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Date ob^lum Bclisario, 

A philosopher, as I am, who contemplates thi 
world with serious reflection, will be struck with ho 
thing in it more than its vicissitudes. If he has livo 
any time, he must have had ample opportunities 
exercising his meditations on the vanity of all sub 
lunary conditions. The changes of empires, the fal 
of ministers, tlie exaltation of obscure persons, ari 
the continual incidents of human comedy. I re* 
member that one of the first passages in historj 
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which made an impression upon me in my youth 
i?as the fate of Dionysius, who, from being monarch 
of Sicily, was reduced to teach school at Corinth. 
Though his tyranny was the cause of his ruin (if it 
can be called ruin to be deprived of the power of 
oppression, and to be taught to know one's self) I 
pould not help feeling that sort of superstitious pity 
which always attends royalty in distress. M- ho ever 
perused the stories of Edward the second, Richard 
the second^ or Charles tlie first, but forgot their ex- 
cesseSy and sighed for tlieir catastrophe ? In this 
free^spirited island there are not more hands ready 
\f> punish tyrants, than eyes to weep their fall. It 
is a comimon case : we are Romans in resisting op* 
pression, very women in lamenting oppressors ! 

If (and I think it cannot be contested) there is 
generosity in these sensations, ought we not doubly 
to feel such emotions, in cases where regal virtue is 
become the sport of fortune ? This island ought to 
be as much the harbour of aftiidcd majesty, as it has 
been the scourge of offending msijesty. And while 
every throne of arbitrary power is an asvlum for the 
martyrs of so bad a cause, Britain ougnt to shelter 
such princes as have been victims for liberty — 
whenever so great a curiosity is seen, as a prince 
contending on the honest side. 

How must I blush then for my country^)el^ when 
I mention a monarch ! an unhappy monarch ! now 
actually suffered to languish for debt in one of the 
couiiuon p/i^ns of this city ! A monarch, whos(^ 
courage raised him to a throne, not by a succession 
of ambitious bloody acts, but by the voluntary elec- 
tion of an injured people, who had the common 
right of mankind to freedom, and the uncommon re- 
solution of determining to be free I Thii prince is 
I TBXODoaB, king of Corsica ! A man, whose claim 
to royalty it m indisputable, as the moit aociwt 

TOL. XXVI. B 
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titles to any monarchy can pretend to be ; that i 
the choice of his subjects ; the only kind of title, a 
lowed in the excellent Gothic constitutions, fttM 
whence we derive our own ; the same kind of titl 
which endears the present Royal Family to Englisl 
men ; and the only knid of title, against which, pe 
haps, no objection can lie. 

This prince (on whose history I shall not at pr 
«ent enlarge) after having bravely exposed his li 
and crown in defence of the rights of his subject 
-iniscarried, as Caco, and other patriot heroes did b 
fore him. For many years he stniggled with fo 
tune, and left no means untried, which indefatigab 
policy or soHcitation of succours could attempt, t 
recover his crown. At lail, when he had dischargf 
his duty to his subjects and himself, he chose th 
country for his retirement, not to indulge a voluj 
tuous inglorious ease, but to enjoy the participation < 
those blessings, which he had so vainly endeavoun 
to fix t3 his Corsicans. Here for some months 1 
bore with more philosophic dignity the loss of h 
crown ihan Charles the fitth, Casiinir of Poland, c 
any of those visionaries, who wantonly resigne 
theirs, to partake the sluggish indolence, and i 
length the disquiets, of a cloister. TheodoR] 
though resigned to his fortunes, had none of tbi 
contemptible apathy, which almost lifted our J ami 
the second to the supreme honour of monkish sain 
hood. It is recorded of that prince, that talking 1 
his courtiers at St. Ciermain, he wished for a speed 
peace between France and Great Britain, *for tka 
%SLid he, we shall get Eitglijik korses easily* 

The veracity of an historian oblig«»s me not to d 
guise the situation of his Corsican majesty's revemi< 
"which has reduced him to be a prisoner for del 
in the King's-Bench ; and so cruelly has fortnn 
exercised her rigours upon himi that last session \ 
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parliament he was examined before a committee of 
the bouse of commons, on the hardships to which 
the prisoners in that gaol had been subject. Yet let 
not iU-napjre make sport with these misfortunes ! 
liis majesiy had nothing to blush at, nothmg to pal- 
liate, in the recapitulation of his distresses. The 
debts on his civil list were owing to no misapplica* 
tion, no impro\ideuce of his own, no corruption of 
his ministers, no> indulgence to favourites or mis* 
tresses. His diet was philosophic, his palace humble^ 
his robes decent: yet his butcher, his landlady, and 
his taylor, could not continue to supply an estab- 
hshment, which had no demesnes to support ii, no 
taxes to maintain it, no excises, no lotteries to pro* 
vide funds for its deticiencies and emergencies. 

A nation so generous, so renowned tor the efforts 
it has always made in the common cause of liberty, 
can only want to be reminded of this distressed 
king, to grant him its protection and compassion. 
If political reasons forbid the open espousal of hi9 
cause, pity commands the assistance which private 
fortunes can lend him. 1 do not mean at present 
that our gallant youths should offer themselves aa 
volunteers in his service, nor do I expect to have a 
small fi^et fitted out at the ex pence of particular 
persons to cDnvey him and bis hopes to Corsica* 
The intention of this paper is merely to warm the 
benevolence of my countrymen, in behalf of this 
royal captive. I cannot think it would be beneath 
the dignity of majeily to accept of such a supply a« 
might be offered to him by that honorary (and tQ 
this country peculiarX method of raising a free gift, 
a benefit play. The method is worthy of the Gre- 
cian age ; nor would Asiatic nionarchs have blushed 
to receive a tribute from genius and art. Let it be 
said, that the same humane and polite age raised a 
monum^t to Shakspeare, a fortune for Miltott'i 
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grBsidHdaii|rhter, and a subsidy for a captive king, hf 
dramatic performances ! I have no doubt but tM 
munificent managers of our theatres will gladly con* 
tribute their parts. That incomparable actor wIhi 
BO exquisitely touches the passions and distreBses of 
self-dethroned Lear (a pl&y which from some flirai* 
litude of circumstances, I should recommend for the 
"benefit) will, I dare say, willingly exert hie irre- 
^istible talents in behalf of fallen maie^, and ht fl 
competitor with Louis le grand for the fittme wti 
results from the protection of exiled kings. How 
glorious will it be for him to have the KingVBencfe 
es renowned for Garrick's generosity to king Tbeo* 
DOiiK, as the Savoy is for Edward the third*« treat- 
ment of king John of France. 
' In the meantime, not to confine this opportunit} 
of benevolence to so narrow a sphere as the theatre 
I must acquaint my readers, that a subscription for i 
subsidy for the use of his Corsican majesty, isopend 
at TuUy's head in Pall-mall, where all the Generooi 
and the Fair are desired to pay in their contributioiu 
to Robert Dodsley, who is appoiiiped hi^-treasaiei 
and grand librarian of the island of Corsica for li£ 
•MpQsts, which give me leave to say, Mr. Dodriej 
would have disdained to acc^t under any monarcl 
of arbitrary principles, 

A boo1:8tller mf Bomt, while Rome $urviv*d. 
Would not have bten lord-treus'rer to a king. 

' I am under some apprehensions that the tntendo 
ftnbscription will not be so universal as for the ho 
nour of my country I wish it. I foresee that tb 
partizans of indefeasible hereditary right will with 
hold their contributions. The number of- them i 
iitdeed but small and inconsiderable : yet as it be 
comes my character, as a citizen of the world, t 
jieglect nothing for the amendment of the jyrinciple 
aMd iijorals of my 4ellow«creature9, I «hall recon 
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i&end one short argument to their co&siderfttion ;• I 
think I may say, to their conviction. Let them 
but consider, that though 1 111:0 dohe had su/ch a 
•flaw (in their estimation) in his title, as to have 
been elected by the whole body of the people, ivho 
liad thrown otf the yoke of their old tyrants ; yet a# 
the Genoese had been the sovereigns of Corsica, 
these gentlemen of monarchic principles will be 
obliged, if they condemn king Theodo&e's cause, 
to allow divine hereditary right in a republic; a 
problem in politics which I leave to be solved by the 
disciples of the exploded sir Robert 1* ilmer : at the 
same time declaring by my censorial authority all 
persons to be Jacobites, who neglect to bring in their 
free gift for the use of his majesty ot Corsica: and I 
particularly charge and command all lovers of the 
gk>riou8 and immortal memory of king William, to 
see my orders duly executed; and I recommend to 
them to set an example of liberality in behalf of the 
popular monarch, whose cause 1 have espoused, and 
.whose deliverance, 1 hope, I have not atteippted in 
vain. 

N^ B> Two pieces of king Thbodore's co'n, 
struck during his reign, are in the hands of the high 
treasurer aforesaid, and will be shewn by the proper 
officers of the exchequer of Corsica, during the time 
.the subscription continues open at 'luUy's head 
abovementioned. They are very great curiosities, 
aod not to be met with in the most celebrated col* 
lections of this kingdom. 
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* T AM that unfortunate man, madam,* was the say- 
-iog of a jfiu^ii^^ who stopt and inad«i a low bow 
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to a lady in the park, as she was calling to her dog 
by the name of Cuckold. 

What a deal of good might he expected from 
these essays, if evexy man who should happen to 
read his own charadier in them, would as honestly 
acknowledge it as this gentleman ! But it is the mis- 
fortune of general satire, that few persons will apply 
it to themselves, while they have the comfort m 
thinking that it will lot others as well. It is there- 
fore, I ^m ^raid, only furnishing bad people with 
scandal against their neighbours : for «very man 
"flatters himself that he has the art of playing the 
fool or knave so very secretly, that, though he tees 
plainly how all else are employed, no mortal can have 
the cunning to find him out. 

Thus a gentleman told me yesterday, * That he 
was very glad to see a particular acquaintance of his 
exposed in the third number of the World. The 
parson who wrote that letter,' continued he, * wai 
determined to speak plainly; for the character of 
my friend was so strongly marked, that it was im- 
possible to mistake it/ He then proceeded to in- 
form me that he had read Seneca, by observing, 
* That there should be no mixture of severity a^ 
reproof in the obligations we confer; on the con- 
trary, if there should be only occasion for the gentlest 
admonition, it ought to be deferred to another sea- 
son ; for men, added he, are much more apt to re- 
member injuries than benefits ; and it is enough if 
they forgive an obligation that has the natofe of an 
ofience.' 

JNly reader may, possibly, be surprised, when I 
tell him, that the man who could commit to memory 
those maxims of Seneca, and who could rejoice to 
see such a character exposed as the curate's fneoi 
in my third paper, is an old batchelor 1xrit)i an estate 
of three thousand pounds a yeai^ and fifb^ thonsftifd 
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in ready money; who never was known to lend a 
gtunea in his hfe, without making the borrower more 
miserable by the benefit than he had been before by 
bis wants. But it is the peculiar talent of this gentle- 
man to wound himself by proxy, or (in the sports- 
man's phrase) to knock himself down by the recoil- 
ing of his own gun. 1 remember he told me some 
time ago, after having harangued very learnedly 
upon the detestable sin of avarice, ' That the com- 
mon people of a certain county in England were the 
mod covetous and brutal in the whole world. 1 
will -give you an instance,' says he. * About three 
years ago, by a very odd accident, 1 fell into a well 
in that county, and was absolutely within a few mi- 
nutes of perishing, before I could prevail on an un- 
conscionable dog of a labourer, who happened to be 
within hearing of my cries, to help me out for half i^ 
crown. The fellow was so rapacious as to insist 
upon a crown for above a quarter of an hour ; and I 
verily believe he would not have abated me a single 
farthing, if he had not seen me at the lail gasp, and 
determined to die rather than submit to his extor-> 
tioii/ 

But to return to my subject. If there are ob- 
jections to general satire, something may also be 
wtad against personal abuse ; which, though it is a 
kind of writing that requires a smaller portion of 
parts, and is sure of having almost as many adr 
mirers as readers, is nevertheless subject to great 
difficulties; iti>eing absolutely necessary, that the 
author who undertakes it should have no feeUng of 
certain evils, common to humanity, which are known 
by the names of pain and shame. In other words, 
ne must be insensible to a good kicking, and have 
no memory of it afterwards. Now diough a great 
many authors have found it an easy matter to ar- 
lire at tbh excellence^ with me ti^e taa(k would be 
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attended with great labour and difficulty ; as it -U 
my misfortune to have contracted, either by the pre^ 
judice of education, or by some other means, an in- 
vincible aversion to pain and dishonour. 1 am vexj 
sensible that I may hurt myself as a writer by this 
confession ; but it was nevei* any pleasure of mine to 
raise expectations with a design to disappoint them: 
and though it should lose me the major part of mj 
readers, 1 hereby declare, that T never will indulge 
them with any personal abuse ; nor will I so much 
as attack any of those fine gentlemen, or fine ladies, 
who have the honour of being single in any one 
character, be it ever so ridiculous. 

but if I had every requisite for this kind of writ- 
ing, there are certain people in town, whom it would 
be ingratitude in me to attack. The masters of 
both the theatres are my good friends ; for which 
reason 1 forl^car to say, that half the comedies ifi 
tbeii catalogue ought to be damned for wickedness 
and indecency, liut 1 not only keep this to myself, 
but have abo been at great trouble and pains to sup* 
press a passage beariijg very hard against them, in a 
book, which will speedily be published, called the 
PuoGUKss OF WIT. The author of this book, who, 
luckily for the theatres, happens to be a particuliir 
friend of mine, is a very great joker ; and, as I ofteft 
tell him, does a vast deal of mischiei^ without seem- 
ing to intend it. The passage which I prevailed witli 
him to suppress, stood at tne beginning of the thir- 
teenth chapter of his book, and was exactly as foU 
lows: 

' As it was now clear to all people of fashion that 
men had no souls, the business of life was pleasure- 
and amusement ; and he that could bell administer 
to these two, was the most useful member of 80« 
ciety. From hence arose those numerous places of 
rc^oit OLd recreation which men of nairov and 
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a^knetic minds have calkd the peeU of the public. 
The moA considerable of which places, and which 
ire at this dny in the highest reputation, were the 
BAOVios and the theatkks. I'he bagnios were 
conatantly under the direction of discreet and ve- 
lierable matrons, who had passed their youth in the 
practice of those exercises which they were now 
teaching to their daughters : while the management 
ftf the THEATRES was the province of the men. — 
The natural connection between these houses made 
it convenient that they should be erected in the 
neighbourhood of each other; and indeed the har« 
mony subsisting between them has inclined r. any 
people to think that the profits of both were divided 
equally by each. But 1 have always considered 
them a9 only playing into one another's hands, with- 
out any nearer affinity than that of the schools of 
Westminster and Eton, to the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. At the play-house young gentle- 
men and ladies were instructed by an Etheridge, a 
M'ycherley> a Congreve, and a Vanbrugh, in the ru- 
diments of that science, which they were to perfect 
at the BAGNIO, under a Needbam, a H^wood, a 
Haddock, and a Roberts.' 

Thus much had my friend, in bis progress op 
WIT, thought proper to observe upon the looseness 
of the stage. But as the whole passage is suppressed, 
the managers will have nothing to fear from the pub- 
lication of that performance. 

It were to be wished, indeed, that those genlle- 
teen would have done entirely both with tragedy 
and comedy, and resolve at once to entertain the 
town only with pantomime. That preat advan- 
tages would accrue from it, is beyond dispute ; peo- 
■plc of taste and fashion having already given suffix 
"tient proof that they think it the highest entertain-* 
teeot the 5tage is capable of aSbrdkig : the (no$t in^ 
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• nocent, we are sure it is ; for where nothing is said, 
and nothing meant, very little ham) can be dune. 
Mr. Garrick, perhaps may start a few objections to 
thi3 proposal ; but with those universal talents, which 
he so happily possesses, it is not to be doubled but he 
will, in time, be able to handle the wooden sword 
with as much dignity and dexterity as his brother 
Luu. He will also reap anotlier advantage from 
this kind of acting ; as he will have fewer enemies by 
being the finest Harlequin of the age, than he has at 
present, by being the greatest Actor of any age or 
pountry. 

To THE Public. 

Whereas some gentlemen have doubted 'whether tki 
subscription for the use o/'/:J«g Theodore uas reaUjf 
intended to be carried on\ I am ordered io acquaint the 
jjublic, that Mr. Fitz-Adaw tvos not only in earnest 
in promoting such a contributiony but has already re* 
ceiled some noble benefactions for that purpose; and he 
iciil take care to apply the subsidy in the most uncor^ 
rupt manner to the vsesjor which it xvas designed^ and 
to the honour and dignity of the croivn oj Corsica. 

ROBERT DODSLEY, 
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L fi B great men, who introduced the reformation 
into these kingdoms, were so sensible of the ncces* 
sity of maintaining devotion in the minds of the 
Vulgar by some external objects, by somewhat of 
ceremony and form, that they refrained from entirely 
ripping off all ornament from the drapery of reliF 
gion. When they were purging the calendar of le- 
gions of visionary saints, they took due care tQ dt^ 
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kod iht niches of real martyrs from profanation. 
They prcterved the holy tcsiivals, which had been 
consecrated for many ages to the great himinaries of 
tbe church, and at once paid proper observance to 
the memory of the good, and tell in with the popular 
homour, which loves to rejoice and mourn at the 
discretion of the almanack. 

In so enlightened an age as the present, I shall 
perhaps be ridiculed if I hint, as my opinion, that 
theobser\'ation of certain fiescivals is something more 
than a mere political mstitation. 1 cannot, how- 
ever, help thinking that even naxure itself concurs 
to confirm my sentiment. Philos< ph -rs and free- 
thinkers tell i!S that a general system n\ as laid down 
at tirlt, and that no deviations have been made to 
accommodate it to any subsequent events, or to fa- 
voor and authorize any hiunan institutions. \\ hen 
the retbrmation of the calendar was in agitation, to 
the great disgust of many worthy persons, who urged 
how great the harmony was, in the old establish- 
ment, between the holidays and their attributes (if 
I may call them so) and what a confusion would fol- 
low if Michaelmas-day, for instance, was not to be 
celebrated when stubble geese arp in their highest 
perfection ; it was replied, that such a propriety was 
merely imaginary, and would be lost of itself, even 
without any alteration of the calendar by authority : 
for if the errors in it were suffered to go on, they 
would in a certain number of years produce such a 
variation, that we should be mourning for good king 
Charles on a false thirtieth of January: at a time of 
year when our ancestors used to be tumbling over 
heaa and heels in Greenwich-park, in honour of 
Whitsuntide ; and at length be choosing king and 
queen for Twelfth-night, when we ought to be ad- 
tniring the Loncon prentice at Bartholomew fair. 

Cogent as these reasons may seem, yet I think I 



can confute them from the testimony of a staodiiig 
miracle, which not having submitted to die fallible 
authority of an act of parliament, may well be said 
to put a supernatural negative on the wisdom of this 
world. My readers, no doubt, ar6 already aware 
that I have in my eye the wonderful thorn of Glai- 
tonbur}', which, though hitherto regarded asa trunk qf 
popish imposture, has notably exerted itself as the 
most protestant plant in the universe. It is wdl 
known that the correction of the calendar was ex- 
acted by pope Gregory the thirteenth, and that the 
reformed churches have with a proper spirit of opt- 
position adhered to the old calculation of the em^ 
peror Julius Caesar, who was by no means a p^iit. 
Near two years ago the popish calendar was brought 
in (I hope by persons well afll'ected !) certain it if, 
that the Glastonbury thorn has preserved its iniiexi-* 
bility, and observes its old anniversary. Many 
thousand spectators visited it on the parliamentaiy 

Christmas-day. Not a bud was there to be 8«ea 1 

On the true nativity it was covered with hk»* 

soms. One must be an infidel indeed to spurn at 
such authority. Had I been consulted, (and ma* 
thcmatical studies have not been the most inconM^ 
derable of my speculations) instead of turning the 
calendar topby-turvey, by fantastic calculations, I 
should have proposed to regulate the year by the 
infallible Somersetshire thorn, and to have reck-* 
oned the months from Christmas-day, which shouU 
always have been kept as the Glastonbury thorn 
should blow. 

Many inconveniences, to be sure, would follow 
from this system ; but as holy thitigs ought to be 
the first consideration of a religious nation, the in- 
conveniences should be overlooked. The thorn can 
never blow but on the true Christmas-day > and cob^ 
lequently, the apprehension of the year • becoming 
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JATttrted by sticking to the Julian account can never 
Md. If the coarse of the son Taries, astronomers 
mi^ find out aorae way to adjust that : but it is pre*. 
poateroQt, not to say presumptuous, to b^ celebrat- 
mg Chiistmas-day, when the Glastonbury thons 
which certainly mast know times and seasons better 
than jui almanackHBaker, dechires it to l)c heresy. 

Nor i» Christmas-day the only jubilee which wilt 
be morally disturbed by. this innovation, 'rhere is 
another anniversary of no less celebrity among En- 
glishmen, equally marked by a marvellous concn-^ 
mitanceof circumstances, and which I venture to 
pro^ostieate will not attend the erroneous calcula^ 
tion of the present system. The day I mean is the 
first of April. The oldest tradition affirms th9.t such 
iln infatuation attends the first day of that month) 
as no foresight can escape, no vigilance can defeat. 
Deceit is suceessfiil on that day out of the mouths 
ttf babes and sucklings. Grave citizens have been 
bit upon it ; usurers have lent their money nn bad 
secarity; experienced matrons have married very 
^lappointing young fellows ; mathematicians have 
nusscd the longitude ) alchemists the philosopher's 
stene ;- and politicians preferment, on that day. 

What confusion will not follow, if the great body 
of the nation are disappointed of their peculiar boli- 
de ! This country was formerly disturbed with 
Wy fatal qnarrels about the celebration of Easter ; 
•od no wise man will tell me that it is not as rea- 
tonable to fall out for the observance of April-fool-^ 
day. Can any benefits arising from a regulated ca- 
lendar make amends for an occasion of new sects ? 
How many warm men may resent an attempt to 
play them off on a false first of April, who would 
kive submitted to the custom of being made fools on 
tile old computation ? If our clergy come to be di- 
vided about FoD/s amiiversary, we may well' ex- 

VOL. XXVI. I 
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pect all the mischiefs attendaat on religious wafs; 
and we shall have reason to wish tha£ the GlastoB* 
bury thoru would declare as reinarkiU)ly in favour 
of the U ue April-fool-day^ as it has in behalf of tbe 
genuine Christoias. 

There are many other inconveniences, vrbich I 
might lament very emphatically, but none of woght 
enough to be compared with those I have mentioned. 
1 shall only hint at a whole system overturned b^ 
this revolution in the calendar, and no provisioi^ 
that I have heard of, made by the legislature to i^ 
medy it. Yet in a nation which bestows such am* 
pie rewards on new-} ear and birth-day odes, it is 
astonishing that the late act of parbameiit ehodi 
havo overlooked that useful branch of our poetlj, 
which consists in couplets, saws, and proverbs, pec»> 
liar to certain days and seasoiis. Why vrasnotA 
new set of distichs provided by the late reformers i 
Or at least a clause inserted in the act, enjoining te 
poet-laureat, or some beneficial genius, to prepue 
and new-cast the established rhimes for public use^ 
AN'ere our astronomers so ignorant as to tiiink that 
the old proverbs would serve for their new-fiiDglid 
calendar? Could they imagine that St. Switlua 
would accommodate his rainy planet to the conveni* 
ence of their calculations ? W ho that hears the fiol" 
lowing verses, but must grieve for the shepherd and 
husbandman, who may -have all their proguoatict 
confounded, and be at a loss to know befon^aud tht 
fule of their markets ? Ancient bages sung. 

If St. Paul he fair and cfear, 

'Jheii u'ili betifiea hn-pptf year^ 

But if it either «woto or mm* 

Then vaiLl be dear ail kind (f grain: 

Au'i if the wind doth btotr alaft, • 

Theiiwart will rex the rcatmfuUtft, 

I have declared against meddling with 
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md therefore shall say nothing of the important 
hinta contuned in the last lines: vet ifccnain ill- 
boding appearances abroad should Lave an ucW 
tmA^ I cannot help saying thac 1 bh<dl aftcnoe tneir 
evil tendency to our having been luUec asleep by 
resting our faith on the calm weaiiier on the p.e* 
tended conversion of 8t. Paul ; whereas it was very 
Uusteiingonthat festival accurdiug lo the i^oud old 
accQonc, as I honestly, though vaiiil;', enUL^av.uired 
to convince a great ininisier of stat^, whom 1 do not 
ttonk proper to mention. 

But to return to April-fool-day: I must beg my 

leaders and admimrs to be very particuidr in their 

<d)servations on that holiday, both according to the 

sew and old reckoning. And I beg thai they will 

transmit to me or my secretary, Mr. Dodsley, a faith* 

fidandattested account oi the hap thac betides them 

«r their acquaintance on each of those days ; how 

often and in what manner ihey make or are made 

iools ; how they miscarry in attempts to surprize, or 

Vaffle any snares laid for them, i do not doubt but 

kwill be found that the b<Jauce of folly lies gready 

«a the side of the old first of April; nuy, 1 much 

fmtien whether in&tuation will have any force on 

vhat I call the false April-fool-day. 1 should take 

kveiy kind, if any of my friends, who may happen 

to be stlarpers, would tiy their success on the fic- 

tbtioua festival ; and if they make fewer dupes than 

fcdinary^ I flatter myself that they will unite rheir 

todeovoura with mine in decrying and exploding a 

reformation^ which only tends to discountenauco 

gpod old practices and venerable superstitions. 
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If we are to helieve, universally, that virtue leada 
&c£Uy to happiness^ and vice to punishment in tbi^ 
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world, I am afraid we shall form venr enmeoni 
epiiuoos of the people vre converse with ; as eveiy 
nieliinchply face will appear to be produced by a 
"bad heart, and every cbw^i face by a good one. 
But it will be ao discouragement to virtue to sayi 
that the reverse of this is much oftener the case; 
nay, so obstinate am I in this opinion, that I aeldoqi 
see a countenance of sincere and settled grief, with-* 
out concluding it to be the effect of some aninent 
degree of virtue. 

If sickness and bodily pain were, indeed, all tiw 
misfortunes incident to our natures, it might be saidv 
with some colour of truth, that virtue was ^eroHy 
its own immediate reward ; a^ eyery one will aUow, 
that temperance and abstemiousness lead more di- 
rectly to health and ea^e than riot and debau<:heiy« 
But while we have affections that steal us from oar 
own happiness, to involve us in the misery of those 
about us, they who have the best bearta wiH be 
oftenest made uneasy. 

• The good man considers the whole faqifiaii race 
$a his own family ; and as such a -person, in a world 
like this, is liabk to more disappointments tiian one 
who has only himself to care for, his trouble and 
Itiortiiications will assuredly be greater. 
. The friends of virtue should therefore be cauti(Mit 
of promising what they are not sure will he prr- 
ibrmed ; lest by a Aiilure in the end, <they brinff (lis- 
credit upon the means. It will be always sumcient 
to say of virtue, that its reward is certain, wiiile i( 
can be said of that reward, diat it is faappviess 
eternal. 

The following allegory, which is a literal transla- 
tion from :the same old Spanish auUnjr, frem wlioiii 
the story of Gonzales de Castro in oiy first paper 
Was taken, supposes the good man to be on^appj 
lipon earth, only b^ausebis goodness is im^mct* 



1 insert it here (though not exactly applicable lo 
my subject) as the mobt instructive cutertainoieut I 
am able to give my readers at this season. 

If the ladies should happen to conceive any dis« 
'like to some little severities in it, they are desired 
to take notice that tlie author was a Spaniard, and 
that he wrote at a time, when it appears by the 
concurrent testimony of all historians, that the sex 
was not absolutely without fault. 

Jupiter, when he made Man, brought with him 
from heaven a nymph called Felicia, or Happiness, 
to be his companion. The better to engage thein 
to each other, he furnished Man with those passions 
and affections which were to feed the mind with 
perpetual wishes, with a guide, called Reason, to 
restrain their violence ; and to the Nymph he gave 
immortal beauty, together with a certain degree of 
coyness, which is alwa) s sure to engage pursuit and 
endear possession. 

But as if some other power had a malicious design 
to set this pair at variance, notwithstanding the 
seeming desire of Jupiter to unite them, Felicia. 
became insensible to every thing but virtue, while 
the Passions of Man generally hurried him to a pur- 
suit of her by the means of vice. With this dirter- 
CQce in their natures it was impossible for them to 
agree ; and in a short time they became almost 
strangers to each other. Reason would have gone 
over to the side of Felicia, but some particular 
Passion always opposed him ; for, what was almost 
incredible, though Reason was a sulTIcient match 
fi)r tlie whole body of Passions united, he was sure 
to be subdued, if singly encountered. 

Jupiter laughed at the folly of Man, and gave him 
Woman. But as her frame was too delicately com- 
posed to endure the perpetual strife of Reason and 
U^e Passions^ he confined ibe former to Man, sM 

■ F 5 
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'^ave up Woman to the government of the lattei 
without controul. 

Felicia, upon this new creation, grew agfun ae« 
quainted with Man. She made him a visit of a 
month, and at his entreaty would have settled witb 
him for ever, if the jealousy of \Voman had not dri- 
ven her from his roof. 

From this time the nymph has led a wandeiing 
life, without any settled habitation. As the world 
grew peopled, she paid her visits to every comer of 
it ; but though millions pretended to love her, not 
a single mortal had constancy to degerve her. Ce- 
remony drove her from court, Avarice from the 
city, and Want from the cottage. Her delight, 
however, was in the last of these places, and there 
it was that she was most frequently to be found. 

Jupiter saw with pity the wanderings of Felicia , 
and in a fortunate hour caused a mortal to be bom, 
whose name was Bonario, or Goodness. He en- 
dowed him with all the graces of mind and body.; 
find at an age when the soul becomes sensible of 
desires, he breathed into him a passion for the beau* 
tiful Felicia. Bonario had frequently seen her 
' in his early visits to Wisdom and Devotion ; but as 
lightness of belief and an over-fondness of mankind 
were failings inseparable to him, he often suffered 
himself to be led astray from Felicia, till Reflec- 
tion, the common friend of both, would set him 
right, and re-conduct him to her company. 

Though Felicia was a virgin of some thousand 
years old, her coyness was rather found to increase 
than to diminish. This, perhaps, to mortal old 
maids may be matter of wonder ; but the tme rea- 
son was, that the beauty of Felicia was incapable 
of decay. From hence it was, that the fickleness of 
BoNAiiio made ber. less and less easy of access. 
Yet such was his frailty^ that he continoally saHered 
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Biznself to be enticed from her, till at last she totally 
vitfadrtw herself. Reflection came now only to up- 
braid him. Her words, however, were of service^ as 
by shewing how he had lost Felicia, they gave him 
hopes that a contrary behaviour might, in time, 
regain her. 

The loss of happiness instructs us how to value 
it. And now it was that Bonario began in ear- 
nest to love Felicia, and to devote his whole time 
to a pursuit of her. He inquired for her among 
the Great, but they knew her not. He bribed the 
Poor for intelligence, but they were strangers to 
her. lie sought her of Knowledge, but she was 
ignorant of her ; of Pleasure, but she misled him. 
Temperance knew only the path she had taken ; 
Virtue had seen her upon the way; but Religion 
assured him of her retreat, and sent Constancy to 
conduct him to her. 

It was in a village far from town, that Bokario 
again saw his Felicia ; and here was in hopes of 
{possessing her for ever. The coyness with which 
sBe treated him in his days of folly, time, and the 
amendment it had wrought in him, began to soften. 
He passed whole days in her society, and was rarely 
denied access to her, but when Passion had mis- 
guided him. 

Felicia lived in this retreat, with the daughter 
of a simple villager, called innoce1?ce. To this ami- 
able rustic did Bokario apply for intercession, 
upon every new offence against Felicia ; but too 
impatient of delay, and out of humour with his 
advocate, he renewed his acquaintance with a court 
lady, called Vice, who was there upon a visit, and 
engaged her to solicit for him. This behaviour so 
enraged Felicia, that she again withdrew herself; 
and in the warmth of her resentment, sent up a 
petition to Jupiter, to be recalled to heaven. 
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Jupiter, upon tViis petition, called a council rf 
the gods; in which it was decreed, that while Bo* 
i^ARio continued upon earth, Felicia should not 
totally depart from it; but as the nature of Bot 
N ARID was fickle and imperfect, his admission te 
l^er society should be only occasional and transienl. 
That their nuptials should be deferred till the nature 
oi BoNAAio should be changed by de^th, and that 
afterwards they should be inseparably united in tJM 
regions of immortality. 
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To ^Ir. Frrz-ADAM. 
Sir, 

It is a great abuse of language, according to Mf. 
Locke, to make use of words to which we have BO 
fixed and determinate ideas. There is a still greater, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, which is the almost continually 
Using words to which we have no ideas at alL t I 
shall only instance in the poor monosyllable Taste. 
Who has uot heard it frequently pronounced by thfe 
loveliest mouths in the world, when it has evidentlj 
meant nothing ? 

I would not be thought to require, like an ill- 
bred logician, that every pretty woman, or even 
every pretty man, who makes use of tlie wordTASTE, 
should define wliat they mean by it ; that would be 
too cruel ; but I should rather chuse, when tliey arc 
l^eally conscious to themselves that they are going 
to utter it witliout any idea annexed, that they 
would be so good as to change it for the word Whim. 
However, as my recommendation will, I am sure, 
have no weight, unless it should be backed by your 
censorial authority, I &hall Icdvc thent at present in 
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kA posseesion of their favourite word, and proceed 
to the subject of my letter. 

Yob rallied very humourously, a few weeks ago, 
•ome of the reigning follies of this various island, 
undbr the name of our approaches to nature. I hopo 
you have tikewise taken notice how desirous we are 
of returning to our primaeval ignorance, under the 
BOtiou of Taste : a name which we are fond of 
giving to every new folly which starts up, and to 
every old exploded absurdity which we are chari- 
tably pleased to revive. Let but that commanding 
word go forth, and no camelion catches his colours 
quicker than we are ready to imbibe follies from 
each other. Whereas Taste, in my opinion, ought 
to be applied to nothing but what has as strict rules 
annexed to it, though perhaps imperceptible by the 
vulgar, as Aristotle, among the critics, would re- 
quire, or Domenichino, among the painters, prac- 
jife. People may have whims, freaks, caprices, 
persuasions, and even second-sights if they please ; 
put they can have no Taste which has not its foun- 
dation in nature, and which, consequently, may be 
Accounted for. 

From a thousand instances of our imitative incli- 
nations I shall select one or two, which have been, 
and still are, notorious and general. A few years 
ego every thing was Gothic ; our houses, our beds, 
our book-Krases, and our couches, were all copied 
from some parts or other of our old cathedrals. 
He Grecian architecture, where, as Dry den says, 

Firm Doric pilars finmd the lowfir haje, 
Tke gaif Coimthwi hddf the higher fiat 
4»d all beUno is strengtht and ali abov^ is grace< 

that architecture, which was taught by nature and 
polished by the graces, was totally neglected. Tricks 
M eoiiceits got possession every whefe. Clumsy 
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buttresses were to shock you with disproportion i 
or little pillars were to support vast weights ; whilt 
ignorant people, who knew nothing of centers of 
gravity, were to tremble at their entrance into every 
building, lest the roofs should fall upon their heads. 
This, however odd it might seem, and however 
unworthy of the name of Taste, was cultivated^ 
was admired, and still has its professors in different 
parts of England. There is something, they say, in 
it congenial to our old Gothic constitution; I shouU 
rather think to our modern idea of liberty^ which 
allows every one the privilege of playing the fooly 
and of making himself ridiculous in whatever way 
he pleases. 

According to the present prevailing whim, every 
thing is Chinese, or in the Chinese taste : or, as it 
is soiiieLimes more modestly expressed, partly ^er 
the Chhu'^e manner^ Chairs, tables, chimney-pieceSi 
trameb for looking-glasses, and even our most vul* 
^ar utensils, are all reduced to this new-iangled 
standard ; and without-doors so universally has it 
spread, that every gate to a cow-yard is in 1l*% and 
Z's, and every hovel for the cows has bells hanging 
at the corners. 

The good people in the city are, I perceive, struck 
with this novelty ; and though some of them still re- 
tain the last fashion, the Gothic, yet others liavt 
begun to ornament the doors and windows of their 
shops with the more modern improvements. 

Had this taste prevailed in the latter end ft 
queen Anne's time, the new churches themselves bad 
duubtiess been pagodas ; nay, it is expected at pre- 
sent that the Something which is rising on the build- 
ing at the horse-guards, if ever it should come to a 
conclusion, will terminate at last partly ^fter ti€ 
V/iuicst matinvr. 

i would beg leave^ however, to propofe, if our 
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Jasge pnblic buildiogs are to be execnUd after Chi* 

ne^e models, that we should pursue the usual m^- 

tbpds on such occasions. The inoculation for the 

liil^ll*{Jox, and other such hazardous experiments^ 

.wcTft first executed upon condemned criminals. 

A&dy in my opinion, an experiment of this kind 

should first be tried on an hospital* or a county 

vorkhouse. I know it will be said, in answer to this, 

that conveniency is chiefly to be studied in e<liHceH 

of charity. But is conveniency to give way to 

Tasts I Is the honour of a nation to be less con- 

sidared than the particular exigencies of private 

•persons I It is a thousand pities that the hospitals 

.of Chelsea and of Greenwich are already built ; their 

utHfttions are the very spots one would have chosen 

ibr a trial of this sort. What numbers of littlt; lakes 

might have been let in from the Thames to wander 

9mong the pavillions ! And bow conmiodiously 

.might we have passed from ward to ward by bridges 

^med with triumphal arches ! 

The encouragement of this taste may be worthy 
cf the consideration of those gentlemen who have 
great possessions in the isle of £ly, or the fens of 
UQcolnshire^ A Chinese town, happily situated, 
s^y attract inhabitants, and m^^e estates in those 
countries extremely desirable^ Marshy grounds, 
^hich are now avoided^ will become by this means 
ih^most sought Q'fterofany; and we may live to 
^ the hundreds of Essex crowded with viUaa. But 
1 only hint these things to those whom they con- 
cern, and whose interest it n\^,y be to pursue them 
farther. My intention, you perceive, is to make 
Taste useful to somebody at least, and to assign 
proper places for the exercise of our improve<i 
talents. 

But while I am promoting the interest and enters 
tainment of some of bis majesty^s subjects, I would 
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not wilfully offend others, who may be a little iafib* 
tuated thlt)ugh their zeal to their country. Maii^ 
good patriots have been greatly alarmed at tbft 
spreading of the French language and the Ftfcnck 
fashions so universally over Europe; and have itp^ 
prehendedy perhaps too justly, that their modes of 
religion and government might insinuate themselves 
in their lums. If any pious Englishman should 
have the same fears with regard to the Chinese ens* 
torn and manners, I have the satisfaction to inform 
him, that nothing of that kind can reasonably be 
dreaded. We may rest secure that our firm &ith 
will never be daggered by the tenets of Fohi, nor 
our practice vitiated by the morals of Conftichis; 
at least we may be certain that the present itmdva^ 
tions are by no means adequate to such an effect-: 
for on a moderate computation, not one in a thoiF 
sand of all the stiles, gates^ rails, pales^ chairs^ taooh 
pies, chimney-pieces, &c. &c. &c. which are CaDeil- 
Chinese, has the least resemblance to any thing tlilft 
China ever saw ; nor would an English church be a 
less uncommon sight to a travelling mandariii^ thftfi 
an English pagoda. I think it necessary to say thta 
much, ih order to quiet the scruples of conscien- 
tious persons, wh5 will doubtless be more at ease 
when they consider that our Chinese ornaments are 
not only of our own manufacture, like our French 
silks and our French wines, but, what has seldom 
been attributed to the English, of our own inven- 
tion. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant^ 

H.S. 
To THE Public. 

Where aB a subscription for a subsidy for ike UMe o^ 
kin^ TiiEODORS was opened at Tully^-Headm Podk 



mall the twenty-seeond of last inonthy This is to give 
notice that by order of Mr. Fitz-Adam, the said 
Mseription will he closed on Tuesday the twenty-^ 
sevattk rfthis instant March ; at which time thesub^ 
sidy ioiUhe void in, 

ROBERT DODSLEY. 
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1 SHALL make nd apology for the following let-r 
ters, or my own answers to them ; having Wn al- 
ways of opinion that work^ of criticism are the chief 
strength and ornament of a public paper. 

To Mr. FiTz-At>AM. 
Sir, 
Thou^ you set out with a good grace in the 
World, I cannot help thinking that a paper now- 
and-then upon religion might be very entertaining^ 
I am an ofiicer in country quarters, and as the chap^ 
lain to the regiment happens to live altogether in 
town, I have no opportunity of knowing any thing 
of that affair, but from what 1 hear at church. 

I am, &Ci 

A. Z. 
To Mr. A. Z* 

SlRj 

That no officer in quarters may be under the ne- 
cessity of going to church, the World, for the 
future, shaU be a religious one. 

I am^ &c. 

A. Fitz«AdaM«^ 

To Mr. Fitz*Adam* 
Sir, 
I belong to a club of very serious clergymen, and 
ill ^ g^^ (so ^^ every one of us) that you do not in- 
Vol. XXVI. g 
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tend to meddle with religion in ydnr pap^. It is 
certainly a subject of too much dignity and import"* 
ance to be treated of in essays, which seem devoted 
to humour and the ridicule of folly. In the name 
of the whole club, 

I am^ &c« 

J,C. 

To Mr. J. C, 

Sir, 
As it will be always my ambition to stand well 
w ith the clergy, they may assure themselves that 
the World shall have no religion in it. 

A. Fitz-Adam, 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
I cannot help being offended at your want of cor*' 
rectness in a paper, which, m other respects, de- 
serves approbation. In number I. you say, waux 
men to goodness. The verb team is unwarrantable 
in this place : we are warned by or fronts but not to 
— ^The word should be incite ; and so I have cor» 
rected it in my own paper. In number III, line 2, 
you have the colloquial barbarism of doing a thing 
by a man instead of to, I cannot express how much 
I am hurt at so vulgar an impropriety. In number 
VI. page 34. the verb display is us^d instead of 
its participle displaying. Perhaps it is only an error 
of the press : pray be careful for the future. I aixi 
willing to hope that these gross mistakes are only 
owing to inadvertency. If so, I rest. 

Your admirer^ 

PllILOtO00S« 
To PlIILOLOCOS. 

Sir, 
I shall be very careful of mistakes for the futore i 
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and do assure you^ upon my veraiiity, that they have 
hitlierto proceeded ironi nothing but inadvertency. 

/ am^ Sir, 

Your obliged servant j 
' A. Fitz-Adam. 

To AdaM: Fitz-Adam, Esq. 
Dear Fitz, 

'Lord ♦ ♦ ♦ * and I laid hold of a d d prig of 

a university fellow yesterday^ and carried him ta 
our club ; where, when the claret began to mounts 
your paper of the World happened to come upoa 
the tapis. • That same Mr. Fitz-Adam (says he) 
is a very inaccurate writer ; peradventure 1 shall 
take an opportunity of telling him fo in a short time.' 
But, dear Fitz, if the prig should really send you a 
letter, smoke the parson and be witty. Your inac- 
curacies, as he calls them, are the characteristics of 
a polite writer ; by these alone our club is sure that 
you are a man of fashion. Away with pedantry 
and the grammar ! Write like a gentleman, and 
^ith Pope, in his essay upon critics. 

Snatch a grace beifond the reach rf tiafurf* 

Your*Sy A^ B. 

To Mr. A. B. 
Sir, 
lu compliance with your advice, I shall avoid 
the pedantry of granmiar, and be perfectly the gen* 
tleman m my future essaj's. 

I am, 
Your most ohecHent, 
A. Fitz-Adam. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
I do not write to you to have the pleasure of see- 
ing myself ki print : it is only to give you a littk 

ft 3 
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friendly advice. Take care of novels : the town 
swarms with them. That foolish story of Mrs. 
Wilson, in your fourth and fifth papers, made me 
cry out that the World was at an end ! 

YourSf * 

Tom Tbll-Tbuth. 

To Mr. Tell-Truth. 
Sir, 
I thank you for the caution, and will write no 
more novels. 

Your most humble servant^ 

A. Fitz-Adam* 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
Your predecessor, the Spectator, did not think 
his labours altogether useless, which were dedicate4 
to us women. Those elegant moral tales, whicli 
make their appearance so frequently in his works» 
are so many proofs of his regard for us. From the 
fourth and fifth numbers of the World we hav0 
the pleasure of hoping that the Spectator is revived 
among us. The story of Mrs. Wilson is a lesson of 
instruction to every woman in the kingdom, and 
has given the author of it as many friends as he hat 
readers amopg the sex. 

Jflwi, Sir, 
Your real admirer and humble sefpant^ 

To Miss L. B. 
Madam, 
As it will be always my chief happiness to please 
the leidies, I shall devote my future papers eotireiy 
to novels. 

Your obliged and most obedient servant^ 

A, FiTzAr]>4X. 



To Mr. Fit«-Adam. 

If a pl^ti grave man tnay have leave to tell jou a 
little tnith) I must inform you, that though I likt 
your mann^ very much, I have great objections to 
your matter. He wht) only skims surfaces will gu* 
thei- hOthing but straws. If you are the philosopher 
you would have us think you, give us something 
that may rest upon the memory, and improve while 
it entertains* 

/ am^ &c» Amicus. 

To Amicus. 

Sir, 
The World, for th* future, shall be grave and 
philosophical ; the matter shall be regarded, and not 

the manner k 

I amy &c. 

A. Fitz-Adam. 

A Monsieur Fitz-AdaM. 

Je SUis enchante, mon cher monsieur,- de yoirt 
Monde. Depuis deux atis que je suis k Londre:^ 
j*ai apfiris as^ee d'Anglois pour I'entendre parfaitC'^ 
ment, mais je ne suis pas si habile que Voltaire, pour 
I'ecrire. Vous avez saisitout^ faitTesprit Francois; 
tant d^enjouement, de legeret6, et de vivacite I — 
t^arbleu c'est ckortnaat ! Donnez nous de temps en 
leinps on vaudeville, ou qnelquc petite chanson i 
boire, et je me croirai 4 Paris. Le scul petit defieiut 
que vous avez, c'est que vous sen tee trop le Monde 
lage, il ne vous manque quun peu du Mondr fois 
pour plaire k tout l6 ^Iovde, et surtout k celui qui 
a Ihonneur d etre, monsieur^ 

Fotrt4ret humhk et tres obeissant sertiteur, 

DouKitLid 
03 
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A Monsieur Dovrillac. 
Vous pouvez conter, monsieur, qu*il n*y j| rien aa 
fnonde qqe je oe fasse pour captiver la biftil-veillvico 
d'un si aimable homme. Tout ce qu'il ^ de gaii d6 
volatile, et meme evapor6 qoulera defonnw de IM 
plume. J'ai llionneur d'etre, monsieur, 

Voire tres humble et tres oheissant seroitevr^ 

Fitz-Adam. 

I have many more letters written in the sam? spi- 
rit of criticism, and consequently many more opini« 
ons of my own ; but as these may be thought suffi- 
cient at one time, I shall borrow an old lable, and 
conclude this paper. 

An old man and a little boy were driving an ass 
to the next market to sell. What a fool is this fellow 
(says a man upon the road) to be trudging it on foot 
with his son, that his ass may go light ! The old 
mstn, hearing this, set his boy upon the ass, and went 
whistling by the side of him, Why, sirrah ! (cries a 
second man to the boy) is it fit for you to be riding, 
while your poor old father is walking on foot ? The 
father, upon this rebuke, took down his boy from Ui0 
ass, and mounted himself. Do you see (says a third) 
bow the lazy old knave rides along upon bis .biMSti 
while his poor little boy is almost crippled witb 
walking ? The old man no sooner heard thb, thaa 
he took up his son behind him. Pray, honest fnendi 
(says a fourth) is that ass your own ? Yea, aayp the 
man. One would not have thought so, replied thi^ 
other, by your loading him so unmercifuuy. Yoa 
and your son are better able to carry the poor beast 
than he you. Any thing to please, says tiie owner ; 
and alighting with his son, fiiey tied the legs of the 
ass together^ and by the help of a pole endeavoured 
to carry him upon their shoulders over the bridge 
that led to the town. This was so entertaining a 
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$ight that the people ran in crowds to laugh at it ; 
till the ass, conceiving a dislike to the over-cooiplai* 
sance of his master, burst asunder the cords that 
tied him, slipt from the pole, and tumbled into the 
river, llie poor old man made the best of hit way 
home, ashamed and vexed that by endeavooring to 
please every body, he had pleased nobody, and lost 
his ass into the bargain. 
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I DO not doubt but it is already obferved that I 
writp fewer letters to myself than any of my pre- 
decessors. It is not from being less acquainted 
with my own merit, but I really look upon mvself a3 
superior to such little arts of fame. Compliments, 
which I should be obliged to shroud under the name 
of a third person, have very little relish for me. If 
I am not considerable enough to pronounce ex ca* 
thedra, that I Adam Fitz-Adam know bow to rally 
;the follies, and decide upon the customs of the world 
vith more wit, humour, learning, and taste than any 
Qian living, I have in vain undertaken the scheme of 
this paper. Who would be regulated by the judg- 
ni£Qt of a man, who is not the most self-sufticient 
person alive ? Vihy did all the pretty women in 
England, in the reign of queen Anne, submit the go- 
vernment of their fans, hoods, hoops, and patches \o 
the Spectator, but because he pronounced himself 
the best critic in fashions ? AVhy did half the nation 
imbibe their politics from the Craftsman, but because 
Caleb d'Anvers assured them that he understood the 
m^ixims of government and the constitution of his 
country better than any minister ur patriot of his 
time ? Throned as I am in a perfect good opinion 
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of my own abilities, I scorn to taste th6 satisfacti<Hi 
of praise from my own pen — and (t6 be humble fot 
once) I own, if there is any species of writing of 
which I am not perfect master, it is the epistolaiy* 
My deficience in this particular is happily comimm 
to me with the greatest men : 1 can efven go lartto, 
and declare that it is the Fair part of the creatioil 
which excels in that province. Ease without affec* 
tation, the politest ej^pressiout the happiest art of 
telling news or trifles, the most engaging turns of 
sentiment or passion, are frequently found ih letters 
from women, who have lived in a sphere at all e(.bove 
the vulvar ; while on the other sijde, orators write 
affectedly, ministers obscurely, poets floridly, leant* 
ed men pedantically, and foldiers tolerably, whcb 
they can spell. One would not have one's daugliteir 
Write like Eloisa, because one would notliave one*8 
daughter feel what she felt ; yet who ever wrote 80 
movingly, so to the heart ? 1 he amiable madanie 
de Sevign^ is the standard of easy engaging Writing: 
■ to call her the pattern of eloquent writing will not be 
thought an exaggeration, when I refer my readers to 
her accounts of the death of marshal Turenne : sonfe 
little fragments of her letters, in the appendix to 
Ramsay's life of that hero, give a stronger picture of 
bim than the historian was able to do in his volamt- 
nous work. If this Fair One's epistles are liable to 
any censure, it is for a fault in which she is not lik 
to oe often imitated, the excess of tenderneas'forl 
daughter. * 

1 he Italians are as proud of a person of the AmW 
sex : Lncretia Gonzago was so celebrated for the 
eloquence of her letters and the purity of their st]i^ 
thai her very notes to her servants were cnllectd 
and published. I have never read the collectiod: 
And indeed one or two billets tliat I have met witK 
have not entirely all the delicacy of madame de 



vign^. In one to her ibotiuan, the signora G un- 
cage reprehends him tor not readily oheying dame 
Lucy, her housekeeper ; and in another, addressed 
to the same Mrs. Lucy, she says, * If Livia will not 
be obedient, turn up her coats and whip her till her 
flesh be black and blue, and the blood run down to 
her heels/ To be sure this sounds a little oddlv to 
Jinglish ears, but may be very elegant, when modu- 
lated by the harmony of Italian lit) aids. 

Several worthy persons have laid down rules for 
the composition of letters ; but I fear it is an art 
which only nature can teach. I remember in one 
of thojse books (as it was written by a German) there 
was a strict injunction not to mention yourself be- 
fore you hiid introduced the person of your corrc- 
M>ondent : that is, you must not use tlie monosyllable 
/before the pronoun You, The Italians have stated 
expressions, to be used by different ranks of men, 
and know exactly when to subscribe themselves the 
devoted, or the most devoted slave of the illustrious 
or most emineiit persons to whom they have the ho- 
pour to write. It is true, in that country, tliey have 
^ clogged correspondence with forms and civilities, 
th^t they seldom make use of their own language, 
but generally write to one another in French. 

Among many instances of beautiful letters from 
ladies, and of the contrary from our sex, 1 shall se- 
lect two, which are very singular in their kind. 
'He comparison, to be sure, is not entirely fair ; but 
when I mention some particulars of the male aii- 
tbor, one might expect a little more ejegance, a little 
j)etter orthography, a little more decorum, and a 
jgood deal hss absurdity, thaa seem to have met in 
one head, which had seen so much Qf the world, which 
pretended so much to literature, and which had worn 
io long one of the first crowns in. I^urope. This 
personage was the emperor ^laximi]ian> ^randfa- 



ther to Cliarles the Vth. His reign was long, some 
times shining, often unprosperous, very often ig 
nonunions, ilis fickleness^ prodigality, and indi 
gence, were notorious. The Italians called hiu 
Pocki'donari^ or the penniless; a quality no men 
habitual to him, than his propensity to repair hii 
shattered fortunes by the most unbecoming means 
He served under our Henry the eighth, as a com 
inon soldier, at the siege of Terouenne, for a hun 
(ired crowns a day : he was bribed to the attemp 
against Pisa, and bribed to give it over. In short 
uo potentate ever undertook to engage him in \ 
treaty, without first offering him money. Yet thi 
vagabond monarch, as if the annals of his reigl 
were too glorious to be described by a plebeian pen 
or as if they were worthy to be described at all 
look the pains to write his o\Vn life in Dutch versu 
There was another book of his composition in < 
different way, which does not reflect much mor 
lustre upon his memory than his own Dntch epic 
this was what he called his livretovge, and was j 
register of seventeen mortifications which he ha< 
received from Louis the twelfth of France, and whici 
he intended to rc\enge on the first opportnnity 
After a variety of shifts, breach of promises, alh 
ances, and treaties, he almost duped his vain coii 
temporary Henry the eighth, with a proposal of re 
signing the empire to him, while himself was medi 
tating what he thought, an accession of dignity e\ 
to the imperial diadem : in short, in the latVer par 
of his life, ]Maxiniilian took it into his head to can 
vass for the papal Tiara. Several methods wen 
agitated to compass this object of his ambition : one 
and not the least ridiculous, was to pretend that thi 
patriarchal dignity was included in the impel iai 
and by virtue of that definition be really as i 
Uie title of Pontifex ^laximus, copying the paj 
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lords of Rome, on his way to the sovereignty of the 
christian church. Money he knew was the surest 
method, but the least at his command ; it was to 
procure a supply of that necessary ingredient that 
he wrote the tollowing letter to his daughter Mar* 
garet, duchess dowager of Savoy, and governess of 
tiie Netberlande. 

* Tres chiere et tres amee fylle, j^ entendu Tavis 
que vous ni'avez donne par Guyllain Pingun notre 
garderoboB, dont avons encore mieux pense. Et ne 
trouvons point pour nulle resun bou que nous nous 
devons franchement marier, maes avons plus avant 
inys potre deliberation et volonte de jamtis plus 
banter fiiem nue. Et envoyons demain Mons. de 
Gurce Evesque a Rome devers le pape pour trouver 
faehon que nous puyssuns accorder uvec ly de nous 
prendre pour ung coadjutcur, affin que apres fa 
mort pouruns estre ai^surC* de avoer le papat, et de-* 
venir prcster, et apres estre saint, et que yl voui 
6era de necessity que apres ma mort vous ser^s coa 
train t de me adorer, dont je me trovers bien glorioes« 
Je envoye sur ce ung poste devers le roy d'Arogon 
pour ly prier qu'y nous voulle ayder pour a ce par- 
venir, dont il est aussy content^ moynant que j 
resigne Tempir h nostre comun fyls Charls, de sela 
aussy je me suys contentc. Je commance aussy 
practiker les Cardinaulx, dont ii C, ou iii C. mylle 
dncats me ferunt ung grand service, aveque la par-* 
tiidite qui e§t deja entre cos. 1* roy d'Arogon 
a mande a son ambaxadeur que yl veulent favoury- 
lerle papat a nous, .le vous pile, tencs cctte mat- 
ere empu secret, ossi bien en brietf jours je crein^ 
<|ue yl faut que tout le monde le sache, car bien 
wal esti pr«sible d* pratiker ung tel sy grand materc 
secretement, pour laquell yl faut avoer de tant do- 
gens et de argent, succurs et pratike, et a Divi, saet 
4i^ la main de votre bon pere Maximilianus f^tur 
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ape, le xviii jour de setembre. Le p'Apa a encor 
es vyevers dubls, et ne peult longement fyvre/ 

This curious piece, which it is imposnihle td 
translate (for what language can give an ade^aate 
idea of very bad old German French ?) is to be 
found in the fourth volume of letters of Louis xl jth, 
printed at Brussels by Fr. Foppens in 1712. It will 
be sufficient to inform such of my readers as do hot 
understand French, that his imperial majesty ac^ 
quaints hie beloved daughter that he designs never 
tb frequeht naked women any more, but to use all 
his endeavours to procure the papacy, and then ttf 
turn priest, and at lehgtli become a saint, that his 
dear daughter may be obliged to pray to him, vhich 
he shall reckon matter of exceeding glory. He ex- 
presses great want of two or three hundred thouMurf 
ducats to facilitate the business, which he dcsirei 
may be kept very secret, though he does not donbt 
but all the world ivill know it in two or three dftyi i 
and concludes with signing himself/w/wrr Pope* * 

As a contrast to this scrap of imperial folly, I 
shall present my readers with the oth^r letter I men-^ 
tioned. It was written by the lady Anne, widow of 
the earls of Dorset and Pembroke (the life of tiife 
former of whom she wrote) and heiress of the great 
house of Clitlbrd'-Cumberland, from which, among 
many noble reversions, she enjoyed the borough itf 
Appleby. Sir Joseph Williamson, secretary of state 
to Charles the i^econd, wTote to name a candidate to 
her for that borough : the brave countess, with alltbfc 
spirit of her ancesfors, and with all the eloquence of 
independent Greece, returned this laconic answer • 

* i have been bullied by an usurper, I have been 
neglected by a court, but I will not be- dictated to 
by a subject ; your man shan't stand. 

^ Anne, Dorabt, PembrokBv 

and MOKTGOMERT.' ' 
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It has been imagined, that if an ancient inhabitant 
of this bland, some old Saxon for example, or even 
in later times, a subject of one of our Harry s or our 
Edward^s, could rise firom his grave and take a sur* 
yey of the present generation, he would never suspect 
us to be the descendants of his contemporaries, but 
would stare about with surprize, and be apt to fancj 
himself among a nation of foreigners, if not among 
^ race oi animals of a diiferent species« I havt 
sometimes thought that sucb a person would be no 
less puzzled to know his country again, than his 
countrymen; such a change would he find in th» 
oatoral face of England, as well as in the manners 
of its inh£^itants. The great increase of public and 
private buildings, the difference of architecture, the 
frequent navigation of rivers, and above all, the in*' 
troduction and whimsical variations of garden** 
IKG, have contributed so effectually to new-dress 
our island, which before was covered with rude fo-* 
rests and extended marshes, that it would require 
some time and pains to discover her ancient fea- 
tures under so total a disguise. This is more parti- 
cularly the case with the counties adjacent to Lon- 
(km, over which the Geniusf of gardening exer** 
cises his power so often and so wantonly, that they 
tre usually new-created once in twenty or thirty 
jears, and no traces left of their former condition* 
Nor is this to be wondered at; for » a up en ik a, 
beiug the dress of nature, is as liable to the capricei} 
of fashion, as are the dresses of the human body ; 
«nd there is a certain mode of it in every age, Vvhich 
grows antiquated, and becomes obsolete and ridicu* 
lous in the next. So that were any man of tastt 
voLrxxvi. II 
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now to lay out his ground ia the style which pre- 
vailed less than half a century ago, it would occa^ 
sion as much astonishment and laughter, as if anio« 
dern beau should appear in the drawing-room in red 
Stockings, or introduce himself into a polite mBeto^ 
bly in one of my lord Foppington's perriwiga. 

What was the prevailing mode in Milton's days 
rt&y be guessed fronii a passage in his ii. (RKB£ft,f»c^ 
^here he describes retired leisure taking his 
delight in trim gardens. The practice, it seems^ wart 
t6 embroider and fiouribh over the ground with tn*- 
riovs knota ojjlouers, as the same poet calls them iH 
another part of his works ; and in this thertf itBM 
something of cheerfuln^s and gaiety at kast, tiuM^gll 
the judicious eye could not help being disp'teased 
with the fantastic quaintness of the design. 

James the second was deposed, and the Immortiy 
king Wiliiait) came to the crown of these kingdoms; 
an a?raas remarkable in the annals of GARDEiriiro 
as in those of government; but far less auspicioils io 
the former instance. The mournful family of Yel^ 
came over with the house of Orange ; the sombre 
taste of Holland grew into vogue ; and straight ca- 
nals, rectilineal walks, and rows of dipt evergreens 
were all the mode. It was the compliment which* 
England paid her new sovereign, to viPear the dres» 
of a Dutch morass. The royal gardens of Ken- 
sington, Hampton-court, and Richmond, set the* 
example; and good whigs distinguished their kij-' 
alty by fetching their plans from the same coontiyy 
which had the honour of producing their king ; a. 
country aever greatly celebrated for taste in any iiH 
stance, and least of all in the article now nnder con-' 
^ideration. But such were the errors of the times ;' 
our connoisseurs in their zeal all became mynheers;' 
and it would probably have been then esteemed as 
great a mark of disafi'ection to have kud out groiiiid 



dkiere^t from the true Bdglc model, as it would h% 
O^W to wear a white rose oa the tenth of June. 

This Dutch absurdity, like all other foUiee, had 
i^ run, and in time expired. The great Kent ap« 
peeared at length in behalf of nature, declared war 
agaiost the taste in fashion, and laid the axe to the 
root of artificial ever-greens. Gardens w^re no 
loi^r i&lled with yews in the shape of giants, Noah's 
ark Gilt in holly, St. George and the dr€igon in box, 
cypress lovers, laurustiae hears, and all that race of 
r^t^bound monsters, which flourished so long, and 
l|M)ked so tremendous round the edges of every 
graae-plat. At the same time the dull uniformity of 
4eisigRing waa banished ; high walls, excluding tho 
eoMOtry, were thrown down ; and it was no longer 
tti^ggbt aecessary that every grove should nod at a 
vival, a|id every walk be paired with a twin-brothen 
Tke great master above-mentioned, truly the disci* 
^ of nature, imitated her in the agreeable wildnest 
aj^d bteaaiiful irregularity of her plans, of which there 
iresame noble .examples sdll Temainiog, that abun- 
dantly shew the power of his creative genius. 

fiut it is our misfortune that we always run be* 
yond the goal, and ara. never contented to rest at 
that poifiii where perfection ends, and excess and 
^bsimdity begin. Thus our present artists in gar- 
Hl^isr^ far exceed the wildness of nature; and pre* 
teoiiiig to improve on the plans of Kent, distort 
^Keir ground into irregularities the most offensive 
4kat can he imagined. A great comic painter has 
proved, I am told, in a piece every day expected, 
tbat the line of beauty.is an S : I take this to be the 
ttaanixaous opinion of all our professors of horticul- 
tare, who toem to have the most idolatrous veneret* 
tioQ for that crooked letter at the tail of the alpha- 
hi. Their land, their wat^, miist be serpentine $ 
^ because the ibrmaiity of the last age ran tea 
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mach into tight lines and parallels, a spirit of oppo- 
ution carries the present universally into curves and 
mazes* 

It was questioned of sbme old mathematician, a 
great higot to his favourite science, whether he 
would consent to go to heaven in any path that was 
not triangular ? it may, I think, with e€[ual pro- 
priety be questioned of a modem gardener, whe- 
tfier he would consent to go thither in any path that 
is not serpentine ? Nothing on earth, at least can 
please out of that model ; and there is reason to ba* 
lieve, that paradise itself would have no charms for 
one of these gentlemen, unless its walks be disposed 
into labyrinth and maeander. In serious truth, the 
vast multitude of grotesque little villas, which grow 
tip every summer, within a certain distance of Lon- 
don, and swarm more especially on the banks of the 
Thames, are fatal proofs of the degeneracy of our 
nationali taste. With a description of one of these 
whimsical nothings, and with a few previous re* 
marks upon the owner of it, I shall conclude this 
paper. 

Squire Mushroom, the present worthy possessor 
of Block-hill, was born at a little dirty village in 
Hertfordshire, and received the rudiments of his 
education behind a writing-desk, under the eye of 
his father^ who was an attorney-atolaw. It is not 
material to relate by what means he broke loose 
from the bondage of parchment, or by what steps 
he rose from primaeval meanness and obscurity to 
his present station in life. Let it be sufficient to 
say, that at the age of forty he found himself in pos- 
session of a considerable fortune. Being thus.eiu 
riched, he grew ambitious of introducing himself to 
the world as a man of taste and pleasure : for which 
purpose he put an edging of silver lace on hii 
l^ervi^its waistcoi^ts, took into keeping a bn^ of 



vhi>m, and reyolved to have a villa. ' Pull of thl3 
pl»<^ii?g jidea, he purchased an old farni-bouse, not 
fyr distaqt from the place of his nativity, and fell to 
bttiUaiig and planting with all the rage of taste. 
Tjae old manaiop immediately shot up. into Gothic 
i^u;9S9 and was plaistered over with stucco : tht 
wyjilip were notched into battlements ; uncouth ani- 
qgAls wfire set grij^ning at one another over the gate- 
foiitfif and the hall was tx»rti£ed with rusty swords 
^d pif tols, and a Medusa's head staring tremendous 
qjner the chimney. When he had proceeded thus 
£9;^ be difcovered in good time that his house was 
%»t l^abitable : which obliged him to add two rooms 
eatirfly new, axkd entirely incoherent with the rest 
of the t^lding. Thus while one half is designed to 
|ive you the idea of an old Gotbic edifice, the other 
tualf presents to your view Venetian windows, slices 
sf pi^ttf , balustrades, and x>ther parts of llaUan 
ir^iitecture. 

A litirary.of books, as it is esteemed an essential 
^roament in a modish villa, was the next object 
^ the squire's ambition. I was conducted into this 
afartm^ent soon after its completion, and could not 
lelp obseFving with some surprize that all tlie vo- 
!«8(^ on the shelves were in duodecimo : at which 
esipistsswig a curiosity, I received the followiug on^ 
(wer, verbatim : * Why, sir, 111 inform you how chat 
{[patter c#02e to pass ; I. ordered my carpenter to 
{ifkfe me up9i neat fashionable set oi cases ibr the 
reception of books, ajiid the d-^ — d blundering boo- 
by ma^ all the shelves, as you, see, of a size,'only 
tp hokl your, duodecimo's, as they: call them ; so I 
v^^& obliged, you know, to purxrhase hooks of a pro' 
pfr dimension', and such as would ht the places they 
ivere to stand in.' 

But the triumph of his genius was seen in the dis^ 
poiitipn of his gardens, which contain every thing 
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in less tban two acres of ground. At your first en-' 
trance^ the eye is saluted with a yellow serpentine 
mer, stagnating through a beautiful valley, which 
«x tends near twenty yards in length. Over the ri- 
■ver is thrown a bridge, /jflrr^/j^ in the Chinese manner^ 
and a little ship, with sails spread and streamers 
liying, floats in the midst of it. When you have 
passed this bridge, you enter into a grove perplexed 
with errors and crooked walks ; where having trod 
the same ground over and over again, through a la- 
byrinth of horn-beam hedges, you are led into an 
old hermitage built with roots of trees, which the 
squire is pleased to call St. Austin's cave. Here 
he desires you to repose yourself, and expects en- 
comiums on his taste ; after which a second ramble 
begins through another maze of walks, and the last 
error is much worse than the first. At length, ^hen 
you alnu)6t despair of ever visiting daylight any* 
more, yon emerge on a sudden in an open and ciiw 
cular area, richly checquered with beds of flowers^ 
and embellished with a little fountain pla^^ing in the 
center of it. As every folly must have a name, the 
squire informs you, that hy way of whim he has chru« 
tened this place little Man/bon ; at the upper end of 
which you are conducted into a pompous^ clumsy, 
and gilded building, said to be a temple, and conse- 
crated to Venus ; for no other reason which 1 could 
learn, but because the squire riots here sometimes in 
vulgar love with a couple of orange- wenches, taken 
from the purlieus of the play-house. 

To conclude, if one wished to see a coxcomb ex* 
pose himself in the most effectual manner, one wonld 
advise him to build a villa ; ^hich ia the ckef* 
(^ffuvrf of modem inipertinence, and the mostcoiH 
apicuous stage which Polly can possibly mocwIT %b 
display herself to the world* 
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It was very well said by Montaigne, * That all ex- 
ternal acquisitions receive taste and colour trom the 
internal constitution ; as clothes give warmth, not 
from their own heat, but by covering and keeping 
close the heat that is in ourselves/ 

Every man's experience will prove the truth of 
this observation ; as it will teach him, both from 
what he feels in himself, and observes in others, 
that without a disposition for happiness, the bene- 
fits and blessings of lite are bestowed upon him in 
vain ; and that with it, even a bare exemption from 
poverty and pain is almost happiness enough. 

I am led to this thought by the foUowmg letter, 
which 1 received near two years ago from a very 
valuable friend. The reader will perceive that it 
was not written with a view of publication ; but as 
it presents us with a very natural picture of domes- 
tic happiness, and instructs us how an elegant little 
family may live charitably and within bounds upon 
an income of only fifty poujids a year, 1 shall give it 
to the public exactly as I received it. Those who 
have feeling hearts will call it an entertainment ; to 
the rest it is not written. 

YorkfJvne the 14th, 1751, 
Dear Sib, 

The reason that you have not heard from me 
for these last five weeks is, that- the people where I 
have been have engrossed all my timd and attention. 
Perhaps you will be surprized to' hear, that I have 
lived a complete month with our old friend, the re^« 
lor of Sootb-GreeD^ and hH bouest wife. 



So iroRi«t>* JT 

You know with what compassion we used lo tb 
of them; that a man who had mixed a good ( 
with the world, and who had always entertai 
liopes of making a figure in it, should foolisblj, i 
at an age when people generally grow wise, thi 
away their affections upon a girl worth nothing: j 
that she, one of the liveliest of women, as well aft 
finest, should refuse the many advantageous ci 
which were made her, and follow a poor parson 
his living of fifty pounds a year, in a remote coi 
of the kingdom. But I have ieamt from experic 
that we have been pitying the happiest couple of 
acquaintance. 1 am impatient to tell you all I ki 
of them. 

The parish of South-Green is about sevem 
miles from this place, and is in my opinion the n 
pleasing spot of ground in all Yorkshire. — 1 sh( 
have first told you, that our friend, by the deatl 
a relation, was enabled to carry his wife from I 
don with a neat two hundred and fifty guineas io 
pocket; with which sum he has converted the 
parsonage-house into a little piilace, and four 
acres of glebe into a farm and garden, that ev< 
Peliiam or a Southcote might look upon \ 
pleasure. 

The house stands upon an eminence within 
bending of a river, with about half ao acn 
kitchen-garden, fenced in with a good olji wall, ' 
planted with fruit trees. The river that almost 
rounds this little spot, afiords them fish at all 
sons. They catch trout there, and plenty of th 
from two to five pounds weight. Before tlie h( 
is a little lawn with trees planted in clun^)8 ; f^^ 
hind it a yard well stocked with poultry, witjh & b 
cow-hoiiee, and dairy. At the end of the gac^c 
draw-bridge leads you to a small pi^ce of gro< 
where three or foui* pi^s ^re kept. H^if^ tbfif 
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fattened for pork or bacon ; the latter they cure 

tbemaclvefi ; and in all my life I never eat better. 

In the seven years of this retirement, they have 
80 planted their little spot, that you can hardly con- 
ceive any thing more beautiful. The fields lie all 
together, with pasture-ground enough for two horses 
and as many cows, and the rest arable. Every 
thing thrives under their hands. The hedges, all of 
their cwn planting, are the thickest of any in the 
country, and within every one of them is a sand- 
walk between a double row of flowering shrubs, 
hardly ever out of bloflbm. The produce of these 
fields supplies them abundantly with the means of 
bread and beer, and with a surplus yearly for the 
poor, to whom they are the best benefactors of any 
in the neighbourhood. The husband brews and the 
wife bakes ; he manages the farm and she the dairy ; 
and both with such skill and industry, that you 
would think them educated to nothing else. 

Their house consists of two parlours and a kitchen 
below, and two bedchanabers and a servant's room 
above. Their maid is a poor woman's daughter in 
the parish, whom they took at eleven years old, and 
have made the handiest girl imaginable. She is 
extremely pretty, and might marry herself to ad- 
vantage, but she loves her mistress to sincerely, 
that no temptation is strong enough to prevail upon 
her to leave her. 

In this sweet retirement they have a boy and a 
girl ; the boy six years old, and the girl four ; both of 
them the prettiest little things that ever were born. 
The girl is the very picture of her mother, with the 
same softness of heart and temper. The boy is a 
jolly dog,, and loves mischief ; but if you tell him an 
interesting story, he will cry for an hour together. 
I'he husband and wife constantly go to bed at ten ; 
gnd rise ^t si^* The business of the day is con\<« 
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i^ionly finished by dinner-time; and lall after 19 
amusement and pleasure, without any set fonns* 
They are almost worshipped by the parishioners, to 
whom the doctor is not only the spiritUf3Ll director* 
but the physician, the surgeon, tlie apotheCfUry, th9 
lawyer, the stewai d, ibe friend, and the cbeerlVil 
companion. The Ixst people in the country art 
fond of visiting tlicni ; they fail it going to see the 
wonders of Yorkshire, and say that tliey ,pever eat 
so heartily as of the parson's baron and greens. 

I told you at the beginning of this letter that they 
were the happiest couple of our acquaintance ; an4 
now I will tell you why they are so. In the first 
place, they love and are d^'ligbted with each other. 
A seven years marriage, iubtead of lessening their 
affections, has increased them. 1 l^ey wish for no- 
thing more than what their lif.le income afiiordi 
them ; and even of that little they lay up. Our 
friend shewed me his account of expences, or rather 
his wife's account ; by which it appears tl^at they 
have saved yearly from lifteen shilhngs to a guinea, 
exclusive of about the same sum, which they dis- 
tribute among the poor, besides barley, wheat, and 
twenty other things. Their only article of. luxury 
is tea ; but tlie doctor says he would forbid that, if 
his wife could forget her London education. Hov« 
ever, they seldom ofi'er it but to their bcbt company, 
and less than a pound will last them a twelvemonth. 
Wine they have noiie, nor will they receive it as a 
present. Their constant drink is small beer and 
ale, both of which they brew in the highest perfec- 
tion. Exercise and temperance keep them in per- 
petual health and good-humour. All the strife be- 
tween them is who shall please and oblige most. 
1'heir favourite amusement is reading : now-ond* 
then, indeed, our friend scribbles a little ; but his 
performances reach no farther than a short serQioii, 
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or a paper of verses in praise of bis wife. Every 
birth-day of the lady is constantly celebrated in this 
manner ; and though you do not read a Swift to his 
Stella, yet there is something so sincere and tender 
in these little pieces, that I could never read ahy of 
them without tears. In the fine afternoons and 
evenings, they are walkmg arm and arm, \\ ith their 
. boy and girl, about their grounds ; but how cheer- 
fol, how happy ! is not to be told you. Their chil- 
dren are hardly so much children 'as themselves. 
But though they love one another even to dotage, 
their fondness never appears before company. I 
never saw either of thcnfi so much as playing with 
the other's band — I mean only when they have 
known I was within sight of them ; I have stolen upon 
them unawares indeed, and have been witness to 
such words and looks as have quite melted me. 

With this couple, and in this retirement, I have 
passed my time since you heard from me. How 
happily 1 need not say : come and be a judge your- 
self; they invite you most heartily. 

One thing I had forgot to tell you of them. It 
makes no part of their happiness that they can com- 
pare themselves with the rest of the world, who 
want minds to enjoy themselves as they do. It ra- 
ther lessens than increases it. Their own happi- 
ness is from their own hearts. They have every 
tiling they wish for in this fifty pounds a year and 
one another. They make no boast of themselves, 
nor find fault with any body. They are sorry 1 am 
not as happy as they ; but are far from advising me 
to retire as they have done. I left a bank note of 
twenty pounds behind me in my room, inclosed in a 
letter of thanks for their civilities to me ; but it waa 
returned me this morning to York, in a manner 
diat pleased me more than all the rest of their be- 
baviour. Our friend thanked me for the favour I 
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intended him ; but told me I could bestow it 
among the poor. That his wife and he hm 
looking over the family accounts oi last mont 
that they found me only a few shillings in 
debt. That if 1 did not think they were a th( 
times over-paid by the pleasure I had given 
they would be obliged to me for a pound of tet 
a little of Hardham's snuflf when I got to Lone 
I hope soon to see you, and to entertain y 
the week, with the particulars of the parson a 
wife. Till then, 

I amy &c 

No. 17. THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 175J 



1 wicE in every year are solemnized those 
diversions, with which our nobility, gentri 
others, entertain themselves at Newmarket ; s 
this is the vernal season for the celebration of 
curious sports and festivals, and as they are, a 
time, likely to be held with the utmost sp 
and magnificence, I think it may not be ini] 
to amuse my town readers with one single 
upon the subject. 

In this I will endeavour to set forth the i 
ness of these anniversaiy meetings, describin 
manner and method of exhibiting such games 
then shew what benefit may arise to the kin 
by horse-races in general ; on the one hand 
what detriment may happen from them to the p 
on the other, by their spreading too widely ov( 
whole kingdom. 

I read in one of the news-papers of last W" 
following article : * 'Tis said that garrets at 
market are let at four guirteas each, for the ti 
the njeetiiig.* ^Vhat, said 1 to myself, are our 
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cipal nobility content to lie in garrets, at such an 
^orbitant price, for the sake of such amusements ? 
Or are our jockey-gentry, and tradesmen, extrava- 
t enough to' throw away their loose corn (as I 
may properly call it on this occasion) so idly and 
1 ilously ? To be sure there; is not a more noble 
oiversion than this. In its original, it was of royul 
iiistitution, and carried on in the beginning with 
mach honour and integrity ; but as the best consti- 
tution will always degenerate, I am fearful this may 
be grown too much into a science, wherein the adepis 
may have carried matters to a nicety, not altogether 
reconcileable to the strictest notions of integrity ; 
and which may by degrees, by their affecting to be- 
come notable in the profession, corrupt the morals of 
our young nobility. The language of the place is 
generally to be imderstood by the rule of conira- 
ncs. If any one fays his horse is a pretty good one, 
but as slow as a totvn-top (for similies are much in 
use) you may conclude him to be an exceeding 
speedy one, but not so good at bottom. If he men- 
tions his design of throwing a particular horse soon 
; of training, you may be assured he has a mind to 
natch that horse as soon as he can ; and so it is in 
ivery thing else they throw out. Foreigners who 
:pme here for curiosity, cannot be shewn a finer 
; ftight than these races, which are almost peculiar to 
this country : but I must confess that I have been 
letimes put a little to the blush at incidents that 
wre pretty pregnant in the place. Every body is 
Iressed so perfectly alike, that it is extremely 
Ijfficult to distinguish between his grace and his 
5R0OM. I have heard a stranger ask a man of qua- 
bow often he dressed, and watered his horses ? 
now much corn, and bread, and hay, he gave them r 
tow many miles they thought he could run in such 
a number of minutes ? and how long he had lived 
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with his master? Those who have been at the place 
will not be surprised at these mistakes ; for a pfjr 
of boots, and buckskin breeches, a fustain frock, 
with a leather belt trbout it, and a black velvet cap^ 
is the common covering of the whole town: 'bo tKt^ 
if the inside does not differ, the outlide of my Ipr^ 
and his rider are exactly the same. There is an- 
other most remarkable afl'ectation, which is thi^ : 
those who are known to have the most, and perhaps 
best horses of the place, always appear themselves 
on the very worst, and go to the turf on fome ordi« 
nary scrub tit, scarce worth five pounds. From per- 
sons thus mounted and accoutred, what a surprise ' 
must it be to hear a bett offered of an hmidrtd 
pounds to fifty, and sometimes three hundred to 
two, when you would imagine the rider to be scarp^ 
worth a groat I In that circular convention befors 
the race begins, at tlie Devil's Ditch, all are haU fel- 
lows well met, and every one is at liberty, tailor, . 
distiller, or otherwise, to offer and take such bstts, 
as he thinks proper: and many thousand pounds ars 
usually laid on a side. >Nhen the horses are io 
sight, and come near Choak-Jade, immediately the 
company all disperse, as if the devil rose out of bis 
ditch and drove them, to get to the turning of tfas 
lands, the rest-post, or some other station, they 
chuse, for seeing the push made. Now the oontefi- 
tion becomes animating. Tis delightful to see two« 
or sometimes more, of the most beautiful animals of 
the creation, struggling for superiority, stretching 
every muscle and sinew to obtain the prize, and reach 
the goal ! to observe the skill and address of the 
riders, who are all distinguished by different colours, 
of white, blue, green, red, and yellow, sometihies 
spurring or whipping, sometimes checking or pal- 
ling to give fresh breath and courage ! and it is 
ttftei^ observed that the race is woo, as much by the ' 
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dexterity of the rider, ae by the vigour an4 fleetness 
of the animal. 

Whea the sport is over, the company saunter 
away, towards the Warren-Hill, before the other 
horses, left at the several stables in the town, are 
rode out to take their evening exercise and their 
trciter. On this dthghtful spot you may see at once, 
above a hundred of the mod beautiful horses in tbe 
universe, all led out in strings, with the grooms 
and boys upon them, in their several liveries, dis- 
tinguishing each person of rank they belong to.— 
This is indeed a noble sight ; it is a piece of gran- 
deur, and an expensive one too, which no nation 
can boast of, but our own. To this the crown con- 
tributes, not only by a very handsome allowance 
keeping horses, but also by giving plates to be 
for by horses and mares at dit^erent ag«»s, in 
oraer to encourage the breed, by keeping up the 
price of them, and to make the breeders extremely 
eareful of their race and genealogy. 
Tlie pedigree of these horses is more strictly re- 
ded and carefully looked into, than that of a 
a» t of Malta. They mull have no blemished 
qiRirier in the family on either side for many gene- 
rations; their blood must have run pure and un- 
tamted,from the great, great, five times great grand- 
&tber and grandam, to be attested in the most 
authentic and solemn manner by the hand of the 
breeder. It is this care of the breed, and particu- 
larly with an eye to their strength, that makes all 
the world so fond of our horses. Many thousands 
are carried out of England every year ; so that it is 
become a trade of great consequence, and brings a 
vast balance of money to this country annually. 
The French monarch rides no other horses but ours, 
in his favourite diversion of hunting. You may at 
any time see two or three hundred beautiful Englisih 
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geldings in those great and noble stables at Chai 
tilli. Most of the German princes, and many < 
their nobility, are desirous of having English horea 

and, 1 dare say, his present M y of P — a, hoii 

ever military his genius may be, had rather moDJ 
an English horse at a review of his troops, than 
breach ar. any siege in Europe. 

I'he country races over the whole kingdom, a 
what I confess give me some little disrelish to tl 
sport. Every county, and ahnoft the whole oiF i 
is mad during the time of the races. Many su' 
staiitial farmers go to them with thirty or for 
pounds in their pockets, and return without oi 
single farthing. Here they drink and learn to 1 
vicious, and the whole time is spent in riot ai 
disorder. An honest butcher, that is taken in 
a horse-race, is tempted perhaps, in his return, 
borrow an ox, or a few sheep of his neighbour, 
make up his losses. An industrious tradesman^ 
a good farmer, has sometimes turned highway] 
to be even with the rogue that bubbled him at i 
races. Upon the whole, if I consider only how mu 
time is lost to all the labouring men in this kic 
dom, by county races, the damage they dccasi 
is immense. Let us suppose it but a week's labc 
all over England ; and (if we consider the numi 
of plates in the diil'erent metropolis's, besides \ 
lesser country plates) this must be allowed a v< 
moderate computation : and then let those two 
genious gentlemen, Mr. Pond and Mr. Heber, ho 
ever they may be at variance with each other, y 
to compute how much the loss must be to 1 
whole kingdom. 1 dare answer for it, that it, mi 
amount to many hundred thousands of pounds. 
But as my paper was principally designed in hon< 
of horses, 1 will not be led to urge any thing agaii 
them. Horses of all kinds have ever been held 



tlM JUghttt tste^^tm. DarioB was choscii-kiog of 
P^nia by the iieighing of his horse. I question if 
Akxaoder hiaiselT h94 pushed his conquests half so 
fiu*, if Bucephalus had not stooped to take him on 
^ iMick. An emperor of Rome made his horse a 
coflsul; and it will be readily owned that the dignity 
wss as properly conferred upon the beast, as the 
imperial diadem upon his master. 

I shall conclude this paper with a short extract 
from Churchill's collection of voyages. 

* In Morocco the natives have a great respect 
for horses that have been the pilgrimage of Mecca, 
where Mahomet was born ; they are called Hadgis, 
or- saints. Such horses have their necks adorned 
with strings of beads, and relicks, being writings 
Vrapt up in cloth of gold or silk, containing the 
Oames of their prophet : and when these horses die, 
they are buried with as much ceremony, as tlie 
nearest relations of their owners. The king of Mo- 
rocco has one of them, whom he causes to be led 
before him when he goes abrocid, very richly accou- 
tred, and covered with these writings ; his tail being 
hdd up by a christian slave, carrying in one hand 
& pot and a towel, to receive the dung and wipe the 
pciteriors.' 
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Ihe following letter had appeared earlier in the 
World, if its length, or (what at present happens 
to be the same thing) its merit had not been so 
gfeat. I have been trying to shorten it, without 
robbing it of beauties ; but after many unsuccessful 
attempts, I find that the spirit of it is (as the human 
soul is imagined to be b}/ some ancient philQSO|>he;rs) 
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taius in toto, et totus in qualibet parte* I ha^i 
fore, changed the form of my prayer, chusinf 
to present my readers with on extraordinaj 
sheet, then to keep from them any longer wl 
sent me for their instruction. At the same 
must beg leave to say, that I shall never thu 
self obliged to repeat my complaisance, but 1 
of my correspondents, who, like the writer 
letter, can inform me of their grievances ^ 
the elegance of wit. 

To Mr. Fitz-Abam. 
Sir, 

T consider you as supplemental to the la^ 
land. I take your authority to begin, wh 
power of the law ends, llie law is intended 
the progress of crimes by punishing them ; ^ 
per seems calculated to check the course o 
by exposing them. May you bfe more succ 
the latter than the law is in the former ! 

Upon this principle I shall lay my case 
before you, and desire your publication of 
warning to others. Though it may seem ri' 
to many of your readers, 1 can assure you, ; 
it is a very serious one to me, notwithstani 
ill-natured comfort which I might have, of t 
it of late a very common one. 

I am a gentleman of a reasonable paterm 
in my county, and serve as knight of the i 
it. Having what is called a very good 
interest, my election incumbered my estate 
mortgage of only five thousand pounds; * 
have not been able to clear, being obliged b; 
PLACE which I have got since, to live in to 
in all the best company, nine months in t 
J married suitable to my circumstances. 
Wanted neither fortune^ beayty^ nor upders 
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and good-humour on her part, joined to 



goodi^iatore and good-manners on mine, made us 
five comfortably together for eighteen years. One 
son and one daughter were our only children. We 
complied with custom in the education of both. My 
daughter learned some French and some dancing ; 
and my son passed nine years at Westminster school 
in learning the words of two languages, long since 
dead, and not yet above half revived. When 1 took 
him away from school, 1 resolved to send him di- 
rectly abroad, having been at Oxford myself. My 
wife approved of my design, but tacked a proposal 
of her own to it, which she urged with some earnest- 
ness. ' My dear,' said she, ' I think you do very 
right to send George abroad, for 1 love a foreign 
education, though 1 shall not see the poor boy a 
great while : but since we are to part for so long a 
time, why should we not take that opportunity of 
carrying him ourselves as far as Paris ? The jour- 
ney is nothing ; very little further than to our own 
house in the north ; we shall save money by it ; for 
every thing is very cheap in France ; it will form 
the girl, who is of a right age for it ; and a couple of 
months with a good French and dancing master will 
perfect her in both, and give her an air and manner 
that will -help her off in these days, when husbands 
are not plenty, especially for girls with only five 
thousand pounds to their fortunes. Several of my 
acquaintance who have lately taken trips to Paris, 
have told me, that to be sure we should take this 
opportunity of going there. Besides, my dear, as 
neither you nor 1 have ever been abroad, this 
little jaunt will amuse and even improve us ; for it 
is the easiest thing in the world to get into all the 
best company at Paris.' 

My wife had no sooner ended her speech (which 
leasdy perceived to be the result of meditaHnti^ 
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than my daughter exerted all her little el<M 
in seconding her mp therms motion. * Ay, dears 
said she, ' let us go with brother to Pa it. 
be the charmingest; thing in the world ; we i 
all the newest fashions there; I shall learn lo 
of Marseille ; in short, I shall be quite i n 
creature after it. You see how my cousin Kiu 
was improved by going to Paris last year ; I hard 
knew her again when she came back : do, dear paj 
let ns go/ 

The absurdity of the proposal struck me at .fin 
and I foresaw a thousand inconveniencies in i 
though not half so many as 1 have since felt. Hoi 
ever, knowing that direct contradiction tboug 
supported by the bell arguments, was not the lik< 
liest method to convert a female disputant, I seaan 
SL little to doubt, and contented myself with sayiiij 
' That I was not, at first sight at least, sensib 
of the many advantages which they had enunu 
rated ; but that on the contrary 1 appreheuded 
great deal of trouble in the journey, and m^ny ii 
conveniences in consequence of it. That 1 had m 
observed many men of my age considerably in 
proved by their travels; but that I had lately sec 
many women of hers, become very ridiculous I 
theirs ; and that for my daughter, as she had not 
fine fortune, i saw no necessity of her being a fii 
lady,' Here the girl interrupted me, with sayinj 
* For that very reason, papa, 1 should be a fii 
lady/ Being in fashion is often as good as being 
fortune; and 1 have known air, dress, and accon 
plishments stand many a woman instead of a fo; 
tune/ * Nay to be sure,' added my wife, ' the gi 
is in the right in that ; and if with her figure si 
gets a certain air and manner, I cannot see why si 
may not reasonably hope to be as advantageo 
married as lady Betty Townly, or the two m 
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BrilaiTSy who had none of them such good fortunes. 
I ioii&d by all this, that the attack upon me was a 
concerted one, and that both my wife and daughter 
were strongly infected with that migrating distemper, 
which has of late been so epidemical in this kiifg- 
dom, and which annually carries such numbers of 
our private families to Paris, to expose themselves 
there aa English, and here, after their return, as 
French. Insomuch that I am assured that the 
French call those swarms of English which now, in 
a manner, over-run France, a second incursion of 
the Goths and Vandals. 

I endeavoured as well as I could to avert this 
impending folly, by delays and gentle persuasions^ 
but in vain ; the attacks upon me were daily re- 
peated, and sometimes enforced by tears. At last 
I yielded, from mere good-nature, to the joint im- 
portunities of a wife and daughter whom I loved ; 
I not to mention the love of ease and domestic quiet, 
which is, much oftener than we care to own, the 
true motive of many things that we either do or 
it. 

My consent being thus extorted, our setting out 
was pressed. The journey wanted no preparations ; 
we should find every thing in France. My daugh- 
- ter, who spoke some French, and my son's governor, 
■ wW was a Swiss, were to be our interpreters upon 
the road ; and when we came to Paris, a French ser- 
vant or two would make all easy. 

But, as if Providence had a mind to punish our 
My, our whole journey was a series of distresses, 
^e had not sailed a league from Dover, before a 
vw^lent storm arose, in which we had like to have 
^>«enlost. Nothing could equal our fears but our 
sickness, which perhaps lessened them : at last we 
got into Calais, where the inexorable custom-house 
<^cerB took away half the few things which we bad 
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carried with us. We hired some chaises,- *< 
proved to be old and shattered ones, and 
down with us at least every ten miles. Twi 
were overturned, and some of us hurt, though 
are no bad roads in Frailce. At length, the 
day, we got to Paris, where our banker had 
vided a very good lodging for us ; that is, veij 
rooms, very well furnished, and very dirty, 
the great scene opens, ^ly wife and daughi 
had been a good deal disheartened by o 
tresses, recovered their spirits, and grew cxt 
impatient for a consultation of the necessaiy i 
people, when luckily our banker and his lad 
formed of our arrival, came to make us a ^ 
He graciously brought me five thousand, j 
which he assured me was not more than what 
be necessary for our first setting out, as he 
it ; while his wife was pointing out to mine th< 
compendious method of spending three tu 
much. I told him that I hoped tbat sum wqi 
very near sufficient for the whole time; to 
he answered coolly, * No, sir, nor six timet 
sum, if you propose, as to be sUre you do, to a 
here honuitement/ This I confess startled 
good deal ; and I called out to my wife, * £ 
hear that, child !' She replied, unmoved, * Yei 
dear ; but now that we are here, there is no 
for it ; it is but once, upon an extraordinary 
sion ; and one would not t&re to appear $ 
strangers like scmbs.' I made no answer t 
solid reasoning, but resolved within my» 
shorten our stay, and lessen our follies as mucl 
could. My banker, after having charged h 
with the care of procuring me a carosse de t 
and a vaUt de place for the next day, which in 
English is a hired coach and a footman, invil 
ID pass all the next day at his house, where 
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suied 08 that we should not meet with had com- 
pany. He wa5 to carry me and my son before din- 
ner to see the public buildings, and his lady was to 
eall upon my wife and daughter to carry them to 
^e gent«elest shops, in order to fit them out to ap- 
pear honn^tement. The next morning I amused my- 
lelf very well with seeing, while my wife and daugh- 
ter amused themselves still better by preparing 
themselves for being seen, till we met at dinner at 
oar banker^s ; who, by way of sample of the excel- 
Imt company to which he was to introduce us, pre- 
sented to us an Irish abbe, and an Irish captain of 
Clare's ; two attainted Scotch fugitives, and a young 
Scotch surgeon who studied widwifry at the Hotel 
Dieu. It is true, he lamented that sir Harbottle 
Bumper and sir Clotworthy Guzzledown with their 
bmilies, whom he had invited to meet us, happened 
unfortunately to have been engaged to go and drink 
brandy at Nucilly. Though this company sounds 
but indifferently, and chough we should have been 
Very sorry to have kept it in London, I can assure 
you, sir, that it was the best we kept the whole time 
^e were at Paiis. 

I will omit many circumstances which gave me 
"^^easiness, though they would probably afford some 
Entertainment to your readers, that I may hastea to 
'Ue most material ones. 

In about three days the several mechanics, who 

'^"Pcrp charged with the care of disguising my wife 

^wd daughter, brought home their respective parts 

of this transformation, in order that they might 

^pear konnitement. More than the whole morning 

'^as employed in this operation ; for we did not sit 

Awn to dinner till near five o'clock. When my 

'^ife and daughter came at last into the eating 

'oom, where 1 had waited for ihem at least two 

tours, I was so struck with their transformation^ 
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that I could neither cojficeal nor express n 
astonishment. ' Now, my dear/ said my wife, * i 
can appear a little like christians/ ' And stroUc 
too/ replied I ; ^ for such have I seen, at Sout 
wark-fair, the respectable Sysigambis, and the loye 
Parisatis. This cannot surely be serious V * Ve 
serious, depend upon it, my dear,' said my yni 
* and pray, by the way, what may there be ridic 
lous in it ? No such Sysigambis neither/ continii 
she ; ' Betty is but sixteen, and you know I had fa 
at four-and- twenty/ An i found that the name 
Sysigambis, carrying an idea of age along with 
was oft'ensive to my wife, I waved the parallc 
and addressing myself in common to my wife a 
daughter, I told them, ' I perceived that there w 
a painter now at Paris, who coloured much hij 
than Rigault, though he did not paint near so Iue 
for that I could hardly have guessed them to 
the pictures of themselves/ To this tbey bo 
answered at once, ' That red was not paint ; tfa 
no colour in the world wasfard but white, of whi 
they protested they had none, * But how do yi 
like my pompon^ papa ! continued my daughl 
^ is it not a charming one ? I think it is prettier tn 
mamma's/ * It may, child, for any thing that 
know ; because 1 do not know what part of all tl 
frippery thy pompon is/ * It is this, papa/ repli 
the girl, putting up her hand to her head, and shewL 
me in the middle of her hair a complication 
shreds and rags of velvets, feathers and ribban.' 
stuck with fcJse stones of a thousand colours, 
placed awry. ' But what hast thou done to v 
hair, child ! said I ; is it blue ? Is that painted 1 
by the same eminent hand that coloured t 
cheeks ?* * Indeed, papa/ answered the girl, ' w 
told you before, there is no painting in the a 
. but what gives my hair tliat bluish cast is tb« gt 
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powder, which has always that effect upon dark* 
coloured hair, and sets off the complexion wonder- 
fully .' *Grey powder, child V said I, with some sur- 
prize : ' Grey hairs I knew were venerable'; but till 
this moment I never knew that they were genteel/ 
' Extremely so, with some complexions,' said my 
wife ; ^ but it does not suit with mine, and I never 
Qse it.' * You are much in the right, niy dear,' re* 
plied I, * not to play with edge-tools. Leave it to 
the girl.' This, which was perhaps too hastily said, 
and seemed to be a second part of the Sysigambis, 
was not kindly taken ; my wife was silent all dinner- 
tune, and I vainly hoped ashamed. My daughter, 
drunk with dress and sixteen, kept up the conver- 
lation with herself, till the long-wished-for moment 
of the opera came, which separated us, and left me 
time to reflect upon the extravagancies which I had 
already seen, and upon the still greater which I had 
but too much reason to dread. 

From thift period to the time of our return to 
England, eveiy day produced some new and shining 
felly, and some improper expence. Would to God 
that they had ended as they began, with ourjour-* 
»ey ! but unfortunately we have imported them alL 
1 00 longer understand, or am understood, in my 
&mily. I hear of nothing but /c ^;e /OM. A French 
^alet de chambre, who I am told is an excellent 
Servant and fit for every thing, is brought over to 
v'url my wife's and my daughter's hair, to mount a 
Assert, a^ they call it, and occasionally to announce 
'^jsits, A very slatternly, dirty, but at the same 
time a very genteel French maid, is appropriated to 
^e use of my daughter. My meat too is as muck 
<)isguised in the dressing by a French cook, as my 
>'ife and my daughter are by their red, their pom- 
' [H>Qs, their scraps of dirty gause, flimsy sattins, and 
, black callicoes; aot to mention their aflfedted 

VOL, XXVI. X 
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broken English, and mangled French, which jui 
bled together compose their present language. . & 
French and English servants quarrel daily, a 
fight, for want of words to abuse one another. 5 
wife is become ridiculous by being translated in 
French, and the version of my daughter will, I dt 
say, hinder many a worthy English gentleman frc 
attempting to read her. My expence (and co 
quently my debt) increases ; and I am made mc 
unhappy by follies, than most other people are 
crimes. ^ 

Should you think fit to publish this my case, 1 
gether with some observations of your own upon 
I hope it may prove a useful Pharos, to' deter privj 
English families from the coasts of France, 

I am. Sir, 
Your very hunible servant^. 

R. I 

My correspondent has said enough to cauti 
English gentlemen against carrying their wives e 
daughters to Paris ; but I shall add a few words 
my own, to dissuade the ladies themselves from 8 
inclination to such a vagary. In the first place 
assure them that of all French ragouts there id n< 
to which an Englishman has so little appetite as 
English lady served up to him d la Frafigoise, N( 
I beg leave to inform them, that the French ta 
in beauty is so different from ours, that a pre 
English woman at Paris, instead of. meeting w 
that admiration which her vanity hopes for, is Ci 
f idered only as a handsome corpse ; and if, to 
a little life into her, some of her compassion 
friends there should persuade her to lay on a gr 
deal of rouge, in English called paint, she must c 
tinue to wear it to extreme old age ; unless she £ 
fers a spot of real yellow (the certain conseque 



of paiat) to aa artificial one of red. And lastly, I 
propose it to their consideration, whether the deli* 
paScy of an English lady's mind may not partake of 
Ae nature of some high-flavoured wines, which will 
not admit of being carried abroad, though und<Mr 
Tight management, they are admirable at home. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
Sir, 

J HE present age is over-ron with romances, and 
yet so strong does the appetite for them continue, 
that as Otway says on a less delicate occasion, 

' every rank fool goes doten* 

I am not surprized that any sketch of human na- 
tiire, howsoever imperfect, should attract the atten- 
tion of the generality of readers. We are easily de- 
lighted with pictures of ourselves, and are some- 
times apt to fancy a strong likeness where there is 
^!iot even the least resemhlance. Those great mas- 
Virs of every movement of fb'e human mind, Homer 
^nd Shakspeare, knew well this propensity of our 
dispositions. The latter, from the nature pf Li$ 
5^'ritings, had more frequent opportunities of opea- 
y^g the most minute avenues of the heart. The 
*ormer, though his province was more confined, has 
let no occasion pass of exerting this aHecting talent. 
He has not only contraste'da vast variety of characteit^ - 
^nd given all the passions their full play, but even in 
^he stiller partsof his work, the sirailiesand descrip- 
ttons, eyeiy thing is full of human lif«« It is the 

K 2 
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Carian woman who stains the ivoiy ; if a tor 
descends from the mountains, some cottager tr 
bles at the sound of it ; and the fine broken landftK 
of rocks and woods by moon-light has a shepherd ) 
gaze at and adnSire it. 

But it is not with such painters as these that I ai 
at present concerned. I'hey drew really from m 
ture ; and ages have felt and applauded the truth < 
their designs. Whereas our modern artists (if « 
may guess from the motley representations the 
give us of our species) are so far from having sti 
died the natures of other people, that they seld 
seem to have the least acquaintance with th 
selves. 

The writers of heroic romance, or the Loves < 
Philodoxus and Urania, professedly soar above M 
tare. They introduce into their descriptions treo 
water, air, &c. like common mortals \ but then a 
their rivers are clearer than crystal, and every brees 
IS impregnated with the spices of Arabia. The mas 
ners of their personages seem full as extraordinar 
to our gross ideas. We are apt to suspect the vu 
tue of two young people who are rapturously in Io\ 
with each other, and who travel whole years in on 
another's company ; though we are expressly tok 
that at the close of every evening, when they retii 
to rest, the hero leans his head against a knotte 
oak, whilst the heroine seeks the friendly shelter c 
a distant myrtle. This, 1 say, seems to us a littl 
unnatural ; however, it is not of dangerous exampk 
Til fire can no harm follow if unexperienced person 
should endeavour to imitate what may be though 
inmiitdble. Should our virgins arrive but half wa; 
towards the chastity of a Parthenia, it will be some 
thing gained; and we, who have had learned edo 
cations, know the power of early prejudices ; somi 
of us having emulated the oublic spirit, and otbei 
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obsolete virtues of the old Grecians and Romans, to 
the age of fifteen or sixteen, some of us later, even 
to twenty or one-and-twenty. 

But peace be to the manes of such authors. They 
have long enjoyed that elysium which they so fre- 
quently described on earth. The present race of 
romance-writers run universally into a different ex- 
treme. They spend the little art they are masters 
of in weaving into intricacies the more familiar and 
more comical adventures of a Jack Slap, or a Betty 
Sallet. These, though they endeavour to copy after 
a very great original, I chuse to call our writers be- 
bv) nature ; because very few of them have as yet 
found out their master's peculiar art of writing upon 
low subjects without writing in a low manner. Ror 
mances, judiciously conducted, are a very pleasing 
way of conveying instruction to all parts of life. 
But to dwell eternally upon orphan^beggars, and 
serving-meu of low degrecy is certainly what I have 
called it, writing below nature ; and is so far from 
conveying instruction, that it does not even aiford 
amusement. 

The writers below nature have one advantage in 
common with the writers above it, that the origi- 
nals they would seem to draw from are no where to 
be found. The lieroes and heroines of the former 
dre undoubtedly children of the imagination ; ^ and 
tKose of the latter, if they are not all bf theni inca- 
pable of reading their own adventuresi are at Least 
enable to inform us by writit^g whether the repre- 
sentations of them are just, and whether people in 
their station did ever think or act in the manner 
they are described to have done. Yet the authors, 
^ven in this particular, are not quite so seciire as 
they imagine ; for when, towards the end of the third 
or fourth volume, the He or She of the piece (as is 
usually the custom) emerges ioto what'tlr^ ^ttiU 

^ 3 
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genteel life, the ^hole cheat is frequently disco- 
vered. PYom seeing their total ignorance of what 
they are then describing, we on good grounds con- 
clude that they were equally uo acquainted with the 
inferior parts of life, though we are not able to de- 
tect the falsehood. Bath, one should imagine, the 
easiest place in the world to get a thorough know- 
ledge of: and yet I have observed in books of this 
kind, several representations of it so excessively er- 
roneous, that they not only shewed the authors to be 
entirely ignorant of the manners of living there, but 
of the geography of the town. 

But it is not the ignorance of these writers which I 
would principally complain of; though of that, as a 
censor, you ought to take notice, and should as- 
sure our youftg men and young women that they 
may read fifty volumes of this sort of trash, and 
yet, according to the phrase which is perpetually 
in their mouths, know nothing of life. The thing I 
chiefly find fault with is their extreme indecency, 
'i'here are certain vices which the vulgar call fun, 
and the people of fashion gallantry ; but the middle 
rank, and those of the gentry who continue to 
go to church, still stigmatize them by the oppro- 
brious names of fornication and adultery. I'hese 
are confessed to be in some measure detrimeii'- 
tal to society, even by those who practise theoa. 
most; at least, they are allowed to be so in all but 
themselves. This being the case, why should our 
novel-writers take so much pains to spread these 
enormities? It is not enough to say in excuse that 
they \vrite nonsense upon these subjects as well as 
others ; for nonsense itself is dangerous here. The 
most absurd ballads in the streets, without the least 
glimmering of meaning, recommend themselves 
every day both to the great and small vulgar only 
by obscene expressions. Here, therefore, Mr. Fitz- 



Adam, you should interpose your authority, and for* 
bid your readers (whom I will suppose to be all per- 
who can read) even to attempt to open any 
vel, or romance, unlicensed by you ; unless it 
B old happen to be stamped Riciia&dsok or 
Yielding. 

Your power should extend likewise to that imin* 
dation of obscenity which is daily pouring in frqai 
France ; and which has too frequently the wit and hu- 
mour of a Crebillon to support it. The gentlemen, 
who never read any thing else, will I know be at a loss 
for amusement, and feel their half-hour of morning 
bang rather too heavy on their hands. But surely, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, when they consider the good of their 
country (and all of them have that at heart) they 
will consent to meet a little sooner at the bazard- 
table, or wile away the tedious interval in studying 
new chances upon the cards. 

IS it he said that the heroic romances, which I 
have recommended for their virtue, are thiemselves 
too full of passionate breathings upon some occa- 
sions, I allow the charge ; but am of opinion that 
these can-do little more harm to the minds of young 
ladies, than certain books of devotion, which are put 
into their hands by aunts and grandmothers ; the ' 
'Writers of which, from having su^ered the softer pas- 
sions to mix too strongly with their zeal for religion, 
are now generally known by the name of the amo- 
rtnts divines, 

I am^ Sir, 

Xour most humble servant , 

1. T. 
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No. 20. THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1753. 

Though the following letter came a little otl of 
time for this week's publication, yet in compliment 
to the. subject, as well as in respect to the writer,, I 
ordered that a very elaborate essay of my own, al- 
ready at the press, should withdraw and give place 
to it. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

It is either an observation of my own, or of some 
very wise man, whose name I forget, That where 
true LEARNING is, true virtue cannot be far off. 
The rigid and exemplary life which every individual 
in our learned professions is so well known to 
lead, might be sufficient to evince the truth of this 
observation, if I could content myself with a single 
argument, where many are at hand. To descend a 
little lower than the learned professions, why are 
all parish clerks orthodox christians, all apotheca- 
ries communicative men, or all justices of the peace 
uprigbt men, but as their professions are ia some 
degree a-kin to divinity, physic, and the law ? 

If we carry our inquiries into the city, we shall 
find those vocations, where most knowledge is re- 
quired, to be most productive of the civilities of 
life. Thus the merchant,, who writes his letters in 
Trench, is a better, bred man than his neighbour the 
shopkeeper, who understands no language but his 
own ; while the shopkeeper, who is able to read and 
write, and keep his accounts in a book, is a more 
civilized person than his landlord at the horns, who 
scores only in chalk. 

We shall be more and more of this opinion if we 
look a little into the lives and manners of those 
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people who have no pretensions lo literature. Who 
drinks or swears more than a country squire ? Who 
(according to his own confession) has been the ruin 
of so many innocents as a tine gentleman ? Why 
(according to Pope) is every woman a rake in her 
heart, or why (according to truth) is ahnost every 
woman of fashion a rake in practice, but from Che 
deplorable misfortune of an unlearned education ? 

But the last and best argument to prove that 
LEARXiNG and VIRTUE are cause and effect, re- 
mains still to be produced. And here let me ask if, 
from the beginning of time to this present iMay one 
thousand seven hundred and tifty-three, it has been 
once known that an author was an immoral man? 
On the contrary, is it not universally allowed that 
he is the most virtuous of mankinds To deny that 
he is the most learned, would be a greater degree of 
absurdity than I can conceive any pers(^n to be 
guilty of; I shall therefore confine myself to his 
virtues. What the apostle says of charity, may 
as truly be said of an author; He iuffereth long^ 
and is kind ; he beareth all things ; hopeth all things ; 
endureth all things. How ignorant is he of the ways 
of men ! How ready to give praise even to the 
least deserving! How distant from that source of 
evil, money! How humble in his apparel! How 
moderate in his pleasures ! And above all, how ab- 
stemious in diet, and how temperate in wine ! It is 
to the social virtues of an author that the present 
age is indebted for a paper called the World, 
^hich it is not doubted will do more good to these 
nations, than ail the volumes, except the sacred 
ones, which have hitherto been written. 

1 am not hinting to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that 
i<earning is at present in a declining state, and 
that consequently there is less virtue among us 
than in former times ; on the contrary, when wert 
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there -more au.tho^^ than at present ? ' 1 challenge 
^ny age to produce half the number. From hence 
it appears that learning is in a very fiourishiiig 
condition : for though the gii£at havB thought 
proper long ago to withhold their patronage from it, 
it has pleased heaven to raise up very able and zea- 
lous persons, who are applying all their time and 
pains to the advancement of it, and to whom its 
professoi's may have iveckly access, and be assured 
of encouragement and reward in proporlibn to their 
nitrits. \our readers will be, no doubt beforehand 
with me in naming these patrons of leaunimg, 
who, it is very well known, are the honourable and 
worshipful the fraternity of booksellers. 

But tliough I have the greatest veneration for 
tjiese gentlemen, I cannot help being of opinion, 
that if the old patrons, the great, were to unite 
tlieir endeavours with the new patrons, the book- 
SELLERS, it might accelerate the progress of vrtJ 
TIE through this island. Every body knows the 
effect which a smile, a nod, a shake of the hand, or 
even a promise from a great man, has upon the in- 
ventive faculties of an author. In all probability 
he would sit with more serenity, and loll with more 
grace in a nobleman's chariot, than in his book- 
seller's easy chair: not to mention that three 
courses by a French cook, a desert, and a bottle of 
champaigne, are more apt to exhilarate the spirit! 
than one or two plain English dishes and prosaic 
port. Provided (as indeed it ought always to be 
provided) that tlie servants of this noble patron will 
condescend to hear. him now-and-then, when he hap- 
pens to be in want of any thing that is in the province 
of the sideboard. 

Who is there among us so ignorant as not to "know, 
that the two favorite amusements of gaming and 
adultei^ would never have found such universal ^ 
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ission, if they had not been honoured with the pa- 
onage of people of fashion ? The numbers of drest- 
) monkies and dancing-dogs, which have lately 
mtrihuted so much to our public enterlainments, 
e another proof of what people of fashion may bring 
)Out, if they determine to be active. But as a cer- 
in great personage, well known in the polite world, 
as pleased of old time to observe of Job (though 
le accusation was a false One) That he did not serve 
Xidfor nought ; so may it be suggested that the 
REAT af this generation will expect to be paid 
ther in pleasure or profit for their services to man- 
ind. It is shrewdly suspected of the booksel- 
EEs, that they have some interested views in their 
icourdgement of learning ; and it is my own- 
t)inion, that our nobility and people of fashion are 
nly encouragers of vice and folly; as they happen 
be paid for it in pleasure : My design therefore 
ti this letter is to convince the said people of 
ashion, that they are losing a greal deal of pleasure 
>y shutting their doors against men of learning. 

In the article of eating, for instance (that- noble 
pleasure !) who is there so proper to advise with a^ 
3ne who is acquainted with the kitchens of an Api- 
sius or an Heliogabalus ? For though Ihave a very 
high opinion of our present taste, 1 cannot" help 
thinking that the ancients were bur mas^ters in ex- 
pensive dinners. Their cooks had an art amongst 
them, which I do not find that any of ours are at- 
rived aL Trimalchus's cook could make a turbbt 
or an ortolan out of hog's-flesh. Nicomedes," king 
of Bithy nia, when he was three hundred miles from 
sea, longed for a John-dory, and Was sirpplied with 
afresh one by his cook the same hour. 1 dare say 
there are men learned enough in this kingdom^ 
tinder proper encouragement, to restore to us this 
i&valuable secret. In building' and ^milift'e, a man 
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of learning might instruct our nobilky in the Romai 
art of expeuce. Marcus i^milius Scaurus, the coal 
merchant, bad eight hundred thousaad ' p< 
\vorth of furniture burnt in the left wing oi ni 
country-house. In the article of running in deb 
we arc people of no spirit ; a man of learning wil 
tell us that Milo^ a Roman of fashion, owed to hi 
tradesmen and others half a million of money. 

1 he ladies will have equal beneiit with the mei 
from their encouragement of learning. It wil 
be told them, that Lollia Paulina^ a young lady o: 
distinction at Rome, wore at a subscription masque- 
rade four hundred thousand pounds worth of jewek 
It is said of the same young lady, that she won 
jewels to half that amount, if she went only in hei 
night-gown to drink tea at her mantua-maker's. 
1 hose ladies of fashion who have the cleaFest skins, 
and who of course are enemies to concealment, may 
bo instniclod by men of learning in the thin silk 
gauze worn by the ladies of Rome, called the naked 
<rirapery. Poppiea, the wife of Nero, who was fond 
pt' apj)raring in this naked drapejy, preserved the 
Leautil'ul polish of her skin by using a warm bath of 
asses milk, in i^l]ort, a man of learning, if properly 
»'iicouraged, might instruct our people of fashion in 
'^11 the pleasures of Roman luxury, which at preseol 
they are only imitating without abilities to eqnolr 

I have the pleasure of hearing that tlie gentle* 
men at \Vhitt'*:5 are at this very tin>e laying their 
heads together ibr the advaneenient of i^raunivg; 
«nd that they are likely to sit very late upon it lor 
niuny niglils. Their scheme, which is k very deep 
one, is lo alienate their o^lates ; by which alirtia- 
tlon it i^ prtiiUiQed that their next geneiation oi 
people of iahiiion will of necessity be tradesmen; 
ai»d as ihe Lusine?s »»f a kooksellvu is supposed 
t<4 W gf a j;enteel«r and a.ore lucrative nature th«i» 
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that of a Iiaberdaslier or a pastiy-cook, it is imagined 
.that the most honourable families will become 
BooKasLLEHs, and of course^ path)ns of learn*' 

IKO. 

' 1 know but one objection to this scheme, which 
isy that the children of people of fashion are apt to 
eontract so early an aversion to books, that they 
will hardly be prevailed upon, even by necessity it*> 
self, to make them the business of their lives^ 
I I am, Sir, 

Your reader and most humble servant j 

H. M. 
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I SHALL only observe upon the following letters^ 
that the first relates chiefly to myself, that the se« 
cond has a very serious meaning, and that the third 
contains a hint to the ladies, which I hope will not 
be thrown away upon them* 

To Mr. FiTz-AoAM* 
Sir, 
As it is possible I may one time or other be a 
torrespondent of yours, and may now-and-then per- 
haps have a strong impulse to pay you a compli- 
Qient, I am willing to know how far I may go with- 
out giving offence ; and whether, by the advertise- 
tuent at the-eixd of your first number, you mean to 
exclude all allusions to the expression, the world, 
^en though the turn of them should be sucb, a$ 
v?ould be rather treating you with civility than 
^Iherwise ! As for instance : 

. When a man is just upon the point of committing 
^ vicious action, may. he check himself by this ' 
%ughty '* Wl^at will, tha worlp say of me V May 
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a mfta he tbrefCteiied, ib»t if h« dooi «l«tft a tiuag^ 
' The WORLD &hall know it?* May it be mU^ 

* That the vroai«i> esteems a maa of merits la 
short, ni^y the praise and censure of the world hk 
made use of withopt offence, as argumentt la pro- 
mote virtue, and restrain vice? 

I am entirely unacquainted with your flituatioA' ia 
life; but if you are a married man, I taketke libevb 
ty to give you one piece of advice. There an ju» 
tain places of public entertainment, which, though 
they may chance to be tolerated by law, it were to 
be wished, for pinidential reasons, were more dis- 
couraged, and less frequented. Example, Mr. Fits- 
i\dam, is very prevalent; and the advice I would 
give you is, that whenever you think proper to go 
to any such places for your own amusenient, yon 
would leave your lady at home ; for there is nothing 
gives greater encouragement than to hare it said, 

* There was all the world and hib wife;* from 
whence it is concluded that all the wori<d avd 
Si is WIFE will he there again the next time. 

I amy Sir, 
Your admrtr and humble servant^ 

COSMOPHILOI. 

To Mr. Frra-ADAM. 

I could wish with all my heart that ^oo aod I 
were a little acquainted, that I might invite yoa to- 
come and take a Sunday's dinner with me. 1 iiaiDt 
Sunday, because I want you to be witness of an «vil 
on that day, which possibly, by a constaat and so* 
1}or residence in town, you may not be ac<paintfl4 
with. 

It is my misfortune to live in what is calM a 
pleasant village upon one of the great roads witUn 
seven miles of London, where 1 am almost soffDcaled 
with dust every Sunday in the summer, «ctasioptd 
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fcy t^ose crow^ of prentice -boys wto arc whipping 
iheir hired hacks to death, or driving their crazy 
cMie^horse chairs against each other, to the great 
lismay of women with child, and the mortal havoc 
of yocmg children. It is a plan case that neithei* 
the fathers nor masters ot' these young men have 
any authority over them ; if they had, we should 
find them in their compting-houses, according to 
the custom of sober citizens on that day, posting 
llieir books, and balancing the accounts of the 
former week. But in my hnmble opinion, even this 
is a custom better broke through than continued ; 
for though industry is a very valuable quality, and 
is commonly the means of makmg, what is called in 
the city, a good man of a very knavish one, it may 
be pushed too far; as it most certainly is, when it 
defeats the end and intention of Sunday, which was 
ordained and instituted for a day of rest. 

I can just remember, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that before 
Christianity was entirely reasoned out of these king-* 
doms, it was a mighty custom for young folks to go 
to church on that day; and indeed I should have 
thought there was no manner of harm in it, if it had 
Hot been plainly proved, as well by people of fashion 
*8 others, that going to church was the most tire- 
some thing in the world ; and that consequently it 
^ notoriously perverting a day set apart solely 
fcr pest. 

But while almost every one, in speculation, is 
Averse to labour on a Sunday, how strange is it to 
He tt lethargic citizen drudging at his books, a de- 
ctepid old country couple fatiguing themselves to 
^th by walking to church, and their children and 
gftknd-^hildren Venturing their necks and harrassing 
their bodies by running races upon the foad ! I am 
fcr the strict observance of all mstitutions ; and as 
^faive ^pifygutsid of iht rdigiotis prejudices 
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of our forefathers^ I know but one way of lieepiiig 
Sunday as it ought to be kept ; but unless whiit ) 
Iiave to propose be backed by your cepsariiil wh 
thority, | ^ee no probability of its tolling effect ; ( 
could wish therefore that you would earnestly re* 
conim^nil to both ^exes* oi every lank ^d condU 
tion, the lying in bed all that day. This will indeed 
be making it a day of rest^ provided tl)|it fill pin^ 
person^ be directed to lie ^one, and t\ksX pernusv 
sion be given to those who cannot sl^p in their 
beds, to go to church and sleep there. If this caii 
be brought i^ibout, our churches ipay still be kept 
open» and the ro^ds cleared of those noisy apd dis* 
solute young fellows, who finding in themselves uq 
iuclination tp lie still, are disturbing the rest of all 
ether people. 

Your taking this matter into consideration will 
oblige all sober observers of 3un4ay, and p^rtictw 
Jarly, SiR» 

Your most humble sefvant^ i 

Joiix Softly. , 
To Mr. FiTz-ApA^. 

SiK, 

It is a|i old saying> but a true one, that ^ good 
cusband cpipmonly m^kes a good \Yife. If it was aa 
true, that a good wife commonly made a good hu»i 
band^ 1 am inc{inisd tp think that Hympn would 
wear a much brighter countenance apong as thai| 
\ve generally see him with. 

Ill s^ll faipilies where I have been ^n intimftte, I 
have taken particular notice of every occnrrence 
that has tended to the disturbance of the mfttrimo- 
i)ial tranquillity ;Qnd upoji tracing those occufreiicet 
to their source, I have commonly di^overf^ t)iat 
tiie fault was principally in the husband. 

I h^^vp now in my possession a calculation of 
pemoiyre^ made a fev^ years ago^ with great lalKW 



dRd ftcenracy, which proves thai the good wives, 
tnthin the weekly bills, have a majorily upon the 
good knsbands of three to one ; and I am humbly 
(tf ^ppioion, that if the calculation was to be extend- 
ed %• the towns Bnd counties remote from London, 
we ftkould find the mfijority at least five times as 
gi^eBt. But to those husbands who have never 
tbDu^t of such a calculation, and who have little or 
no acquaintance with their wives, a majority of 
tbHe to one may be as much as they will care to 
tfwallow; especially if it be considered how many 
yiNE LADIES there are at St* James's, how many 
irotAftLE WIVES in the city, and how many laxd- 
La^ieb at Wftpping ; all of which, as a friend of 
mine very justly observes, are exactly the same 
character. 

But though I am convinced of the truth of this 
calculation, I am not so partial to the Irvflies, particu- 
liiriy the uamarried ones, as to imagine them without 
fatrlt ; 611 the contrary, I ahi going to accuse th.eiii uf a 
tery great owe, which if not put b. stop to before tlie 
vtKTHi weather comes in, no mortal can tell to what 
lengths it may be carried. Ycvl have already hinted at 
this fault in the sex, under the genteel appellation of 
mouhing their dress. If the necks, shoulders, &c. have 
begmi -te shed their covering in winter, what a ge- 
neral display of nature are we to expect this sum- 
mer, wh«B th« esccttde of heat may be sail edged in 
favour of such a display ? I -cedled some time ago 
upon a friend of mine near St. James's, wlu), upon 
my €3king where h?s sister was, told me, * At her 
toilette, UNDRESSING for the ridotto/ That the 
expression may be intelligible to every one of your 
readers, T beg, leave to inform them, that it is the 
fashion for a lady to vnduess herself to go abroad, 
ttiRd to DtiESS only "when she stays at home aud sees 
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It may be nrged» perhaps^ that the nakednets ia 
ffisbioa is intended only to be emblematical of tlw 
innocence of the present generation of young ladies ; 
as vre read of our fir^tmotherr before the fiatl^ that 
6he was naked and not ashamed ; but { cannot help 
thinking that her daughters of these times should 
convince us that they are entirely free from origiiia) 
sin> as \vell ^s actual transgressiop^ Pf else bt 
ashamed of their kak^dnesb. 

I would ask a,ny pretty mi^s about town^ if she 
ever went a second time to see the wax-wor)c, or 
the lions, or even the dogs and the nion^iesy with 
the same delight as at first I Certain it if^ i|ia( the 
£nest show in the world excites but little coriositjr 
^ those who have seen it before. ^ T)i|it was a veiy 
£ne picture,.* sa^rs m^ lord, ^ hut I had seen it before^ 
^ Twas a sweet song of the Gal}i's/ says niy ladji^ 
* hut 1 had heard it hefoT^* ■ A /veyy fine poeni/ 
says the critic^ ^ hut I had read it More.*^ Let eveiy 
|ady therefore take care^ that while she is display-r 
|ng ii) public a bosons whiter than snow^ the men do 
|iot Iqok as if they were sfiying^ ^ Tis ve^ PT^t^* 
^ but tat hcfce se^n it heJ'qreJ 

Your mast humbly serf;(mit 

8.1* 
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Eton School, May 12, i753l» 

■ ■ Nen possHmferre^ (luhites, 

SiRy 

You will be sprprized, perhap?* at my pilnnqb 
tidn in supposing thaiyoa T|?ill'pay a^y reg^ Uf 
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the production of a puerile pen, or that out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings the public will deign to 
neceive dther instruction or^ amusement ; but how- 
ever that may be, I cannot forbear acknowledging 
|he obligations I owe you, if it be only to convince 
you« that gratitude is still a school-boy's virtue. You 
must know then, that ever since you made your first 
appearance, 1 have constantly appropriated the sum 
pf two^pence, out of my slender allowance of a shil- 
^ng a week, for the purchase of your paper ; and 
have often, while my schoolfellows were harping on 
the old thread-bare subjects of Greece and Rome, 
enriched my exercise from your treasure with some 
lively strokes on modern manners; but never so 
nauch to my honour as last week, when the scri^) of 
Juvenal prefixed to this letter was our theme. The 
general topic was declaiming against that old- 
&shione<{ pedantic language called Greek, which 
you may im^ine was the most popular turn that 
could be given to the subject here ; but for my part,. 
1 chose to consider rather the spirit than the letter 
of my author, and to turn my satire against France, 
the Greece of our days ; in which view I had an op* 
portunity of introducing the description of the. tour 
to Parisy which is touched with such an inimitable 
spirit of ridicule by your last week's correspondents 
Standard wit, like standard gold, will bear a great 
4eal of alloy without being totally debased ; and 
the proof of x% is, that notwithstanding thedisadvan* 
tage of appe^ng under th^ disguise of my Latin 
poetry, the tour to Paris went for the Flay^ This 
fxpression, sir, will be jargon to the town in general ; 
but those of your readers whQ have b^n edu-> 
fated liere will know that it ineans the highest 
mark of distinction that an fltqn boy is capat^e of 
leeeiving; when a whole* h<4i^y is granted to the 
Ifluiol in eoiisider^on o( th^ merit o? that c<^y of 
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TerBM which is jwdgMl the beet, atid to which tiMl 
panegyric that Horace br^towB or poetry ite g6- 
nerai, when he styles it lahorvm dulcilliejtiminyit pt^ 
culiarly applicable. Imagine what exultation fff 
mind the yomig hero of such a day must ftel ; Ae 
consciovs beneifector of ail his little fel]ow-4ei&^DS» 
who share with gratitude the happiness derivt^ to 
him from the success of his talents I The ycu mi 
too are read, transcribed, repeated ; the iiemRgft tf 
admiration and of envy is paid him, and the HM 
lemotioBs of youthful vanity and ambition are MIf 
gratified. In short, not Herodotus, recifadE tm 
exercise of imagination which we calf his hisPtoiy, 
whilKt all Greece, assembled in the plc^mg-fitUii rI 
£lis, on the 'Kkole holiday of the 0!yni»ic ^tftiws, 
listened with silent applause ; no, nor (to ilkMtfato 
my idea by a still sublimer image) the great dnkt 
of Marlborough himself, on ttie thankfgMngHiay 
for Blenheim, could taste a piH-er senA AiOte toahed 
rapture. 

Forgive this sally, Mr. Fit«-Adam, and let mtf 
join with your witty correspondent in lamenting ttit 
deficiency of our laws, which do not exi^ud to thto 
prevention of the evil he exposes, themgh I <eRifB0l 
concur in thinking that ridicule will on this -octi^ 
sion supply the place of wholesome reguktiottt. 

Whether the remedy I am going to propoise irttt 
be effectual for this purpose, I will n»t preHtnA t» 
determine ; but I confess it . appears, to me at lettlC 
90 obvious, that I am amafced it never 0(!tutyed tA 
any one before. Give me leave to tkiake OM tSV 
two previous observations, aftid I wiU keep ytCi M 
longer in suspence. 

I have often heard it remaiiced, thM ft P^ 
school is a mmiature of ^e greitt world, tfMd Ml 
men are nothing ebe bat children of a \site^ 9i<c 
If this be tarae, whith e^ry d«y'« t Aycfim ei 
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to jvstifyy ean there be any danger of fallacy in argu- 
ing, that the same engines of government which serva 
to establish order in a school, may be transferred 
for similar purposes, with great probability of success, 
to the use of the state ? Now I appeal to common 
sense, whether rambling abroad, and running out 
of hounds, are not exactly the same offences ; only 
that the one is committed by the great children, the 
other by the little ones ; and if the discipline of birch 
is found effectual to restrain it in the latter, why 
should not the experiment be tried at least with the 
former? The rod, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the rod is the 
thing, which, if well administered, would serve to 
deter many a man-<!hild from exposing himself as 
a rambler, whose callous sensations the lash of ridi* 
cule could make no impression upon. In recom* 
mending this, I am sorry to say I have the a,uthohtv 
of experience to support me, having had the misfor* 
tune to feel, in my own proper person, how effica- 
cious the smart of a little flagellation is to correct 
fm inordinate passion for travelling : for the rage of 
travel, sir, prevails in our little society as in your 
(arger one, and has formerly, when this argument a 
posteriori was not so frequently used to discourage 
it, manifested itself in perpetual excursions t^ to* 
reign parts ; such as Cluer, Datchet, Windsor, «c. 
at every short interval between school-times, just as 
the grown children of fashicm run over to Paris dur- 
ing a recess of parhament. But the ceremony of an 
installation was equivalent to a jubilee, and used to 
occasion almost a total emigration, which I assure 
yau was prevented the last time by this salutary 
terror; a terror which operates so strongly, that 
though there is nowrand-then a clandestine excur- 
sion made by some daring genius, yet it is but.sel-* 
doip, mi attended with suoh trepidation when it 
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happens, «8 to justify the pictnre vfhith ik% B ^ miM 

of our degiac poets has drawn of tn : 

Still at they run they look btAin^ 
They hear a voice in every wind. 
And match u fearful Joy. 

It may possibly be objected, that oarm^tMiA 
dren are too big to be whipt like school-boys ; btft tf 
the description be just, which I heard a gentletaBll 
at my Other's give last holidays of our couatryflMft 
abroad, 1 leave you to judge whether they sliovM er 
not. ^ Strolling over Europe (these were his words) 
and staring about with a strange mixture of mw 
admiration and rude contempt ; both equally the ^ 
feet of ignorance and inexpeiience. Insolently do* 
spising foreign manners and customs, merely be^ 
cause they are foreign, which yet for the same feii- 
son they would iaja copy, though aukwai'dly mid 
without distinction. Untmctured with airy Kwnd 
principles of comparison ; unreasonably irahi, tfri, 
by turns, ashamed of their native country ; trifliiig» 
/^beepish, and riotous/ What «Lre these, Mr. Fits^ 
Adam, but school-boys out of bounds ? And sliill 
they not be whipt, severely whipt, when they i^ 
turn ? It is beneath the dignity of governmeitt Itt 
inflict a more serious punishment, and c^ttat^ W 
its wisdom to connive at the offenc^. 

There is a bill, I am told, depending in parfi*^ 
ment, the idea of which, if I am rightly infertiMd; ftl 
plainly borrowed from our custom of ctilUng oAitMt; 
that is, calling over the list of names, to whidi «Mll 
boy is expected to appear and ^swer ; 1 mMO tk# 
register bill, which it steems establishes aa abstlhse 10 
be called annually throughout the kingdoiki : Ml wt* 
mirable institution, calculated, I suppose, as MMM 
us, for the detection of these very offeftdera. hi 
those patriots then, who have condescended to copy 



One mtkutam ef school-frolkyy adopt the whole 
plan ;. ibr surely te detect without puaishing, would 
be lapping short of the mark. Suppose theo that 
% bill was to be prepared, intituled An att against 
rcmthlwgy which may be considered as a proper sup- 
plecnent to the vagrant act ; by which a board should 
be constituted, and called the home board ; the pre- 
sident and principal members of which are to be 
ehosen out of the laudable society of Anti-GalU- 
cans; to whom the proper officers appointed to cull 
ubsenccj pursuant to the register act, shall transmit 
annually complete lists of absentees in foreign parts, 
who on their return home shall be liable to be sum- 
moned and examined in a summary way beibre the 
board, whose sentence shall be linal. That all go* 
kig into foreign parts shall not be deemed rambling ; 
but that the legislature may in its wisdom: define tfaa 
•offence, and specify certain tokens by which it may 
be ascertained ; such, for instance, as debasing the 
purity of the English language, by a vile mixture of 
exotic words, idioms, and phrases ; all impertinent 
aiid unmeaning shrugs, grimaces, and gesticulations; 
tiie frequent use of the word caMailk^ and the least 
contempt wantonly cast on the roast beef e£ Gift 
England. These should be deemed sufficient enri*^ 
dence to convict an offender against this statute, 
who shall be immediately broiighi to condigm puc 
mshment, which is to be by j^gelkUion after the 
manner of the schools ; for which purpose a black 
fashioned like ours, may be erected on the parade, 
and an additional salary ^iven to the usher of the 
black rod, to provide a sufiicient store of birdb^ and 
able-bodied deputies. The number of lashes to be 
proportioned to the crime ; never less than seven^i 
|ior more than one-and-twenty, exclusive of the fly- 
ing cuts as the criminal rises. The time of execu- 
tion, for the sake of public example, to be twelve at 



noon, and some one member of the kome kmri^ al* 
ways to attend and intermix proper reproofs and ad* 
monitions between the cuts, which are to be applied 
slowly and distinctly. — Provided always, that no^ 
thing in this act contained shall extend to persons 
who cross the seas in order to finish their stodias at 
foreign universities ; to gentlemen who travel with 
the public spirited design of procuring singers and 
dancers for the opera ; or to such young patriots 
who make the tour of Europe, from a laudable de« 
sire of discovering the many imperfections of the 
English constitution, by comparing it with the mors 
perfect models which are to be found abroad. 

Such, sir, are the general outlines of my sdbenije j 
and, guarded with these precautions, I should flatter 
myself it could meet with no opposition. I once 
thought of a private whipping-room for travelling 
females, but in consideration of the voluntaiy pe« 
nance, which I am told they submit to at their re- 
turn to England, of exhibiting themselves in public 
places, made frightful with all the frippery of France^ 
patched, painted, and pomponed, as warnings to the 
sex, I am willing that all farther punishment shoold 
be remitted. To your censure, sir, I submit the 
whole of my scheme. If the foundation I have built 
upon is a weak one, I have the inexperience of 
youth to plead in my behalf, and the same ezeme 
to alledge with the simple swain in Virgil, whid as 
a school-boy I beg leave to quote. 

Urbem, fu/im dkunt Homam, Melibaet putati 
Stultus tgo kuic nottne timiUtm ■ ' 
Sic CAMsus CATVLOS, simiUSf ic, 

I antf Sir, 

Yovr humble ierewiiw 
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1 T is with some degree of pride as well as pleasiM 
that I see my correspondents multiply so fast, that 
the task I have undertaken is become almost a sine- 
cure. For'many weeks past it has been entirely so, 
allowing only for some little alterations, which I 
judged it necessary to make in two or three essays ; 
a liberty which I shall never take without the greatest 
caution', and upon few other occasions than to give 
a general turn to what may be appUed to a particu- 
lar character. To all men of genius and good hu- 
mour, who will favour me with their correspondence, 
i shall think myself both honoured and obliged. 

The writer of the followine letter will, I am sure, 
forgive me for the few liberties I have taken with 
him. The grievance he complains of is a very great 
one, and what I should imagine needs only to be 
mentioned to find redress. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

To gratify the curiosity of a country friend, I ac- , 
^mpanied him a few weeks ago to Bedlam ; a place 
^hich I should not otherwise have visited, as the 
distresses of ray fellow-creatures affect me too much 
to inchne me to be a spectator of them. I was ex- 
tremely moved at the variety of wretches, who ap- 
J>eared either sullen or outrageous, melancholy or 
cheart'ul, according to their different dispx)sitions ; 
^tid who seemed to retain, though inconsistently, the 
Same passions and aRections, as when in possession 
of their reason. In one cell sat a wretch upon his 
^traw, looking stedfastly upon the ground in silent 
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despair. In another the spirit of ambition flashed 
from the eyes of an emperor, Who strutted the happy 
lord of the creation. Here a fearful miser, having 
in fancy converted his rags to gold, sat counting out 
his wealth, and trembling at all who saw him. 'i'here 
the prodigal was hurrying up and down his ward, 
and giving fortunes to thousands. On one side % 
straw-crowned king was delivering laws to his peo« 
pie, and on the other a husband, mad indeed, was 
dictating to a wife that had undone him. Suddea 
fits of raving interrupted the solenm walk of the 
melancholy musician, and settled despair sat u^on 
the pallid countenance of tlie love-sick maid. 

1 o those who have feelina minds, there is nothing 
so atl'ecting as sights like tliese : nor can a better 
lesson be taught us in any part of the globe than in 
this school of miseiy. Here we may see the mighty 
reasoners of the earth, below even tlie insects that 
cravvl upon it ; and from so humbling a sight we may 
learn to moderate our pride, and to kee)) those pas?- 
sionsi within bounds, which if too much indulged, 
would drive reason from her seat, and level us with. 
the wretches of this unhappy mansion. But I am 
sorr}' to say it, curiosity and wantonness, more than 
a desire of instruction, carry the majority of specta* 
tors to this dismal place. It was in the Easter- 
week that I attended my friend there ; when, to my 
great surprize, I found a hundred people at least, 
who, having paid their two-pence a-piece, were suf- 
fered unattended to run rioting up and down the 
wards, making sport and diversion of the miserable 
inhabitants ; a cruelty which one would think hu- 
man nature hardly capable of! Surely if the utmost 
misery of mankind is to be made a sight of tor gain, 
those who are the governors of this hospital should 
take care that proper persons tire ap))ointed to at* 
t^d the spectators; and Dot&uii£r indecencies to ba^ 



committed, which would shock the humanity of the 
savage Indians. 1 saw some of the poor wretches 
provoked by the insults of this holiday mob into 
Juries of rage ; and I saw the poorer wretches, the 
spectators, in a loud laugh of triumph at the ravings 
they had occasioned. 

in a country where Christianity i*, at least, pro* 
feflsed, it is strange that humanity should, in this in* 
stance, so totally have abandoned us : for howevei^ 
trifliag this may appear to some particular persons, I 
cannot help looking upon it as a reflection upon th6 
nation, and worthy the consideration of all good men. 
I know it is a hard task to alter the wanton disposi* 
^ons of mankind; but it is not hard for men in 
power to hinder people from venting those disposi- 
tions On the unhappy objects in question, of whom 
every governor is the guardian, and therefore bound 
to protect them from so cruel an outrage, which is 
00 1 only injurious to the poor wretches themselves, 
but is also an insult upon human nature. I hope 
therefore that for the future the governors ctf this 
noble charity will think themselves obliged, in con- 
science and honour, to rectify an abuse which is so 
great a discredit to it : or if they continue regard* 
less of it, that you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, will pronounce 
every individual of them to be an accomplice in the 
barbarity. 

And now, sir, that I am on the subject of madness, 
give me leave to bint to you an opinion which 1 havie 
often entertained, and which my late visit to Be<flam 
lias again revived, that the maddest people in this 
kingdom are not i//, but out of Bedlam. J hav^ fre* 
quently compared in my own mind the actions of 
certain persons whom we daily meet with in the 
^orid, with those of the inhabitants of Bedlam, who, 
properly speaking, may be said to be out of it ; and 
1 know of no other difference between them, tfaaa 
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that the former are mad with their reason about 
them, and the latter so from the misfortDiie of 
having lost it. But what is extraordinary in this 
age, when, to its honour be it spoken, charity ia be^ 
come fashionable, these unhappy wretches are sof* 
fered to run loose about the town, raising nots ib 
public assemblies, beating constables, breaking 
lamps, damning parsons, aflionting modesty, As* 
turbing families, and destroying their own fortttfies 
and constitutions : and all this without any pruvi- 
sion being made for them, or the least attempt to 
cure them of this madness in their blood. 

The miserable objects I am speaking of^ are di- 
vided into two classes; the Men of Spirit about 
Town, and the Bucks: The Men of Spirit have 
some glimmerings of understanding ; the Bucks 
none : the former are demoniacs, or people possess- 
ed ; the latter are uniformly and incurably mad. 
For the reception and confinement of both these 
classes, I would humbly propose that two very spa- 
cious buildings be erected, the one called the hospi- 
tal for Men of Spirit, or demoniacs : and the other 
the hospital for Bucks, or incurables. Of these 
hospitals I would have tlie keepers of our Bridewells 
appointed governors, with full powers of constitut- 
ing such deputies or sub-governors, as to their wis- 
dom should seem meet. That after such'hospitals 
are built, proper officers appointed, and doctors, 
surgeons, apothecaries and mad nurses provided,* all 
young noblemen and others VIdthin the bills of mor- 
tality, having common sense, who shall be fbnnd o^ 
fending against the rules of decency, either in the 
cases above-mentioned, or in others of a similar nar 
ture, shall immediately be conducted to the hospi- 
tal for demoniacs, there to be exorcised, physieked, 
and disciplined hito a proper use of their senses ; 
and that foil liberty be granted to all persons what- 



sbensr to visit, laugb at, and make sport of these 
demoBiacs, without lett or molestation from any of 
the keepers, according to the present custom of Bed- 
lam. To the Buck hospital lor incurables, I 
would have all such persons conveyed that are mad 
-through folly, ignorance, or conceit; there to be 
shat up for life, not only to be prevented from do- 
ing mischief, but from exposing in their own persons, 
the weaknesses and miseries of mankind. I'hese in- 
curables, on no pretence whatsoever, to be visited or 
Iridiculed ; as it would be altogether as inhuman to 
insult the unhappy wretches who never were pos- 
sessed of their senses, as it is to make a jest of those. 
who have unfortunately lost them. 

The building and endowing these hospitals I leave 
to the projectors of ways and means ; contenUng 
myself with having communicated a scheme, which, 
if carried into execution, will secure us from those 
swarms of madmen which are at present so much 
the dread and disturbance of all public places. 

I am. Sir, 
Your congiant reader^ and 
mott humble sertantj 

P. P. 
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J SHALL not at present enter into the great ques- 
tion between the ancients and the moderns ; much 
le^s shall I presume to^ decide upon a point of tliat 
importance, which has been the subject of dcbatp 
among the learned from the days of Horace down 
to ours. To make my court to the learned, I will la- 
ment the gradual decay of human nature, for these 
las^ sixteen centuries ; but at the same time X will 
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do juistice to my contemporaries, and give thdm their 
due share of praise, where they have either stmek 
out new inventions, or improved and brought oid 
ones to perfection. Some of them I shall now men- 
tion. 

The most zealous and partial advocate .'for tKe 
ancients will not, I believe, pretend to dispute tlw 
infinite superiority of the moderns in the art of 
healing. Hippocrates, Celsus, and Galen, had no 
specifics. They rather endeavoured to relieve tlnia 
pretended to cure. As for the astonishing cures. 4)1 1* 
iEscult4>ius, I do not put them into the account : 
they are to be ascribed to his power, not to his 
skill : he was a god, and his divinity was his vos* 
TRUM. But how prodigiously have my ingenious 
contemporaries extended the bounds of medicine I 
What nostrums, what specifics have they not dis* 
covered! Collectively considered, they insure not 
only perfect health, but, by a necessary consequence, 
immortality ; insomuch that I am astonished, when 
I still read in the weekly bills the great number of 
people who chuse to die of such and such distem- 
pers, for every one of which there are infallible and 
specific cures, not only advertised but attested in all 
the public news-papers. 

When the lower sort of Irish, in the most uncivil- 
ized pails of Ireland, attend the funeral of a de- 
ceased friend or neighbour, before they give the last 
parting howl, they expostulate with the dead body, 
and reproach him with having died, notwithstand- 
ing that he had an excellent wife, a milch cow, 
seven fine children, and a competency of potatoes. 
Now though all these, particularly the excellent 
wife, are very good things in a state, of perfect 
health, they cannot, as 1 apprehend, be looked upon 
as preventive either of sickness or oif death ; but with 
how much more reason may we expostidate with, 
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and censure those of our i>on temporaries, who, either 
from obstinacy or incredulity, die in this great 
ttietropolis, or indeed in this kingdom, when they 
may prevent or cure, at a trifling expence, not only 
all distempers, but even old age and death itseh! 
The RENOVATING ELIXIR inJalUbly restores pris- 
tine youth and vigour^ be the patient ever so old and 
decayed ; and that without loss of time or business ; 
whereas the same operation among the ancients was 
both tedious and painful, as it required a thorough 
boiling of the patient. 

The most inflammatory and intrepid fevers fly at 
the first discharge of Dr. James's powder ; and a 
drop or pill of the celebrated Mr. Ward corrects all 
the malignity of Pandora's box. 

Ought not every man of great birth and estate, 
who for many years has been afflicted with the pes- 
TEROMANiA, or rage of having posterity, a dis- 
temper very common among persons of that sort ; 
ought he not, I say, to be ashamed of having no is- 
sue male to perpetuate his illustrious name and title, 
when for so small a sum as three-and-sixpence, he 
and his lady might be supplied with a sufficient quan- 
tity of the VIVIFYING DROPS, whicb infalhbly 
cure imbecility in men, and barrenness in women, 
though of never so long standing ? 

Another very great discovery of the modems in 
the heart of he^^ing is, the infallible cure of the king's 
evil, though never so inveterate, by only the touch 
of a lawful king, the right heir of Ad£un: for that 
is essentially necessary. The ancients were unac- 
quainted with this inestimable secret : and even 
Solomon the son of David, the wisest of kings, 
knew nothing of the matter. But our British Solo- 
mon, king James the first, a son of a David also, 
was no stranger to it, and practised it with success. 
This fact is sufficiently proved by experience ^ bu^ 
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if it wafiited any corroborating testimony, we hovt 
that of the ingenidus Mr. Carte, ^ho, in his incooi-, 
parable History of England, asserts (and that in a 
marginal note too, which is always more material 
than the text) that he knew somebody, who was' 
radically cured of a most obstinate king'a-evil, by 
the touch of somebody. As our sagacious histis^ 
rian does not even intimate that this somsbodT 
took any thing of the other somebody for the cure, 
it were to be wished that he had named this bdmk* 
body, and his place of abode, for the benefit oi 
the poor, who are now reduced, and at some ex- 
pence, to have recourse to Mr. Vickers the clergy- 
man. Besides, I fairly confess myself to be per* 
sonally interested in this inquiry, since this somep- 
Body must necessarily l>e the right heir of Adam, 
and consequently I must have the honour of being 
related to him. 

Our laborious neighbours' and kinsmen, the Gep- 
mans, are not without their inventions and happy 
discoveries in the art of medicine ; for they laugh 
at a wound through the heart, if they con but apply 
their powder of sympathy not to the wound it- 
self, but to the sword or bullet that made it 

Having now (at least in my own opinion) Mlj 
proved the superiority of the modems over ^e an* 
cients in the art of healing, 1 shall proceed to flOme 
other particulars, in which my contemporaries will as 
justly claim, and 1 hope be allowed the preference. 

The ingenious Mr. Warburton, in his Divine Le- 
gation of Moses, very justly observes, that hier<^^ 
phics were the beginning of letters ; but at the same 
time he candidly allows that it was a very trouble^ 
some and uncertain method of conmuinicating one's 
ideas; as it depended in a great measure ontke 
writer's skill in drawing (an art little known in 
those days); and as a stroke too much or too littk. 
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too high or too low, might be of the most dan- 
gerous bonsequence, in religion, business, or love, 
Cadmus removed this difficulty by his invention of 
unequivocal letters; but then he removed it too 
much ; for those letters or marks being the same 
throughout and fixed alphabetically, soon became 
generally known, and prevented that secrecy which 
in many cases was to be wished for. This inconve- 
niency suggested to the ancients the invention of 
cryptography and steganography, or a mysterious 
and unintelligible way of writing, by the help of 
which none but the corresponding parties who had 
the key could decypher the matter. But human in- 
dustry soon refined upon this too ; the art of decy- 
phering was discovered, and the skill of the decy- 
pherer baffled all the labour of the cypherer. The 
secrecy of all hterary correspondence became preca- 
rious, and neither business nor love could any 
longer be safely trusted to paper. Such for a con- 
siderable time was the unhappy state of letters, till 
the BEAU MONDE, an inventive race of people, 
found out a new kind of cryptography, or stegiuio- 
graphy, unknown to the ancients, and free from 
some of their inconveniencies. Ix)verB in general 
xmvde use of it ; controversial writers commonly ; 
and ministers of state sometimes, in the most im- 
portant dispatches. It was writing in such an un- 
intelligible maimer, and with such obscurity, that 
the corresponding parties themselves neither under- 
stood, nor even guessed at each other's meaning; 
which was a most effectual security against all the 
accidents to which letters are liable by being either 
mislaid or intercepted. But this method too, 
though long pursued, was also attended with some 
inconveniencies. It frequently produced mistakes, 
by scattering false lights upon that friendly dark- 
ness^ so propitious to business and love. But our 
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inventive neighbours, the French, have very lately 
removed all these inconveniencies, by the happy dis« 
covery of a new kind of paper, as pleasing to tbtf 
eye, and as conducive to the dispatch, the clearness, 
and at the same time the secrecy of all literary 
correspondence. My worthy friend Mr. Dodaley 
lately brought me a sample of it, upon which, if I 
mistake not, he will make veiy considerable im- 
provements, as my countrymen often do upon the 
mventions of oth^r nations. This sheet of p^er 
I conjectured to be the ground- work and princtpd 
material of a tender and passionate letter from a 
fine gentlemjn to a fine lady ; though in truth it 
might very well be the whole letter itself. At the 
top of the first page was delineated a lady with very 
red cheeks, and a very large hoop, in the fashion* 
able attitude of knotting, and of making a very gen- 
teel French curtesey. This evidently appears to 
stand for madam, and saves the time and trouble of 
writing it. At the bottom of the third page was 
painted a very fine well-drest gentleman, with his 
hat under his left arm, and his right hand upon liis 
heart, bowing most respectfully low ; which single 
figure, by an admirable piece of brachygraphy or 
short-hand, plainly conveys this deep sense, and 
stands instead of these many words, / haxe the kth 
nour to be, xjuith the tendereat and warmest sentimentt^ 
fftadam, your most inviolablij attached^ faithful hum" 
ble servant. The margin of the paper, which was 
about half an inch broad, was very properly deco- 
rated with all the emblems of triumpliant beauty, 
and tender suffering passion. Groups of lilies, roses, 
pearls, corals, suns and stars, were intennixed 
with chains, bearded shafts, and bleeding hearts. 
Such a sheet of paper, 1 confess, seems to me to be 
a complete letter ; and I would advise all fine gen- 
ilemen, whose time I know is precious, to avail 
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tli^niyselves of this admirable invention : it will save 
them a great deal of time, and perhaps som* 
thought; and I cannot help thinking, that were 
they even to take the trouble of filling up the paper 
wiiik the tenderest sentiments of their hearts, or the 
most shining flights of their fancy, they, would ^d 
no energ)' or delicacy to those types and 83rmbols of 
the. lady's conquests, and their own captivity and 
aufierings. 

These blank letters (if I may call them so, whe» 
ihfy convey so much) will mock the jealous curio- 
sity of husbands and fathers, who will in vain hold 
them to the fire to elicit the supposed juice of le- 
mon, and upon whom they may atterwards pass foi: 
a piece of innocent pleasantry. 

The dullest of my readers must, I am sure, by 
this time be aware, that tlie utility of this invention 
extends, mutatis mutandis, to whatever can be the 
subject of letters, and with much less trouble, and 
much more secrecy, propriety, and elegancy, than 
the old way of writing. 

A painter of but moderate skill and fancy may 
in a very short time have reams of ready-painted 
paper by him to supply the demands of the states- 
man, the divine, and the lover. And 1 think it my 
duty to inform the public, that my good friend 
Mr. Dodsley, who has long complained of the de- 
cay of trade, and who loves, with a prudent regard 
to his own interest, to encourage every useful in- 
vention, is at tliis time learning to paint ¥rith most 
unwearied diligence and application; and I make 
no doubt, but that in a very little time he will be 
able to furnish all sorts of persons with the very best 
ready-made goods of that kind. I warned him in- 
deed against providing any for the two learned pro- 
fessions of the law and physic, which I apprehend 
would lie upon his hands. One of them being al- 
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ready in possession (to speak in their own style) of 
a more bracbygrapbical, cryptographical, and ste- 
ganogruphical secret, in writing their WARRANTSi; 
and Uie other not willingly admitting brevity, in any 
shape. Otherwise what innumerable skins of parcb- 
meut, and lines of writing might be saved in a mar- 
riage-settlement, for instance, if the first fonrteeii 
or tifteen sons, the supposed future issue, lawtul- 
LY TO BE BEGOTTEN of that happy marriage, and 
upon whom the settlement is successively ndade, 
were to be painted every one a size less than tbe 
other upon one skin of parchment, instead of being 
enumerated upon one hundred, according to priority 
of birth, and seniority of age; and moreover the 
elder, by a happy pleonasmus, always to take be- 
fore, and be preferred to the younger ! but this use- 
ful alteration is more to be wished than expected,' 
for reasons which I do not at present think proper 
to mention. 

I am sensible that the government may possibly 
ol\ject, that 1 am suggestin^^ to its enemies a method 
of carrying on thtir treasonable con'espondences 
with much more secrecy than formerly. But as my 
intentions are honest, I sliould be very sorry to 
have my loyalty suspected : and when I consider 
the zeal, and at the same time the ingenuity of the 
Jacobites, I am convinced that their letters in this 
new method will be so charged with groves of 
oaken boughs, white roses and thistles interwoven, 
that tlieir m^^aning will not be obscure, and conse- 
quently no danger will arise to the government from 
this new and excellent invention. 
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I HAVE the pleasure of inibrmiiig my fair corres* 
pondent, that her petition contained in the follow- 
ing letter is granted. I wish I could as easily res> 
tore to her what she has lost. Bat to a mind like 
hcr^Sy so elevated ! so harmonized ! time and the 
^nsciousness of so murh purity of intention will 
bring relief. It must always aflbrd her matter of 
the most pleasing reflection, that her soul bad no 
participation with her material part in that particu- 
lar act which she appears to mention with so tender 
a regret. But it is not my intention to anticipate 
her story, by endeavouring to console her. Her 
letter, I hope, will caution all young ladies of equal 
virtue with herself against that excess of complai* 
sanee, with which they are sometimes too willing 
to entertain their lovers. 

To Mr. Fjtz-Adam. 
Sir, 

r have not the least ill-will to your friend Mr. 
Dodslcy, whom I never saw in my life ; but I ad- 
dj^s myself to your equity and good-nature, for a 
Small share only of your ^vour and recommendar 
tion in that new and valuable branch of trade, to 
which you have informed the public he is now ap- 
plying himself, and which I hope you will not think 
it reasonable that he should monopolize. I mean 
that admirable short and Secret method of commu- 
nicating one's ideas by ingenious emblems and re- 
presentations of the pencil, instead of the vulgar 
and old method of letters by the pen. Give me 
leave, sir, to state my case and my qualifications to 
you : I am sui'C you will decide with justice. 
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I am the daAighter of a clergyman, who, having 
had a very good living, gjave m^ ^ gpod education, 
and left me no fortune. I had nattmally a tulU to 
reading and drawing : my fkther encouraged and as- 
Bisted me in the one, allowed m^ ^ mmt^ IQ 
struct me in the other, and 1 iP9.d^ a9 V|ic« 
progress in them both. My heart vra$ igfk , i 
my sentiments w«i>e delicate ; perh9|» I09 iu«^ 
for my rank in life. I'his disposition hi Wfi 
chiefly those treasures of sublime honour, ) 
virtue, and refined sentiment, the voluminous 
mances of the last century. Sentiments from wb 
I thank Heaven I have never deviated. From « 
sympathizing softness of soul, how often b4,ve I w^ 
over those atfecting distresses ! How have I i^ia^f^ 
the pangs of the chaste and lovely Marianme up 
the death of the tender, the faithful Tiridatep ! Am 
how has my indignation been excited at the unfa 
ful and ungenerous historical misrepresentati< fv 
the gallant first Brutus, who was undoul) ] 

tenilerest lover that ever lived ! My drawiugs tocu 
tiie same elegant turn with my reading. I pain 
'A\ the most moving and tender stories of chahm: 
Ovid's Metamorphoses ; not without soox^Qiea mlir 
gling my tears with my colours. J presented boqm 
fans of my own painting to several ladies in tb^ n^^ 
bourhood, who were pleased to commend both tb< 
execution and the designs. The latter I alwtyi 
took care should be moving, and at the same tinn 
irreproachably puie ; and I found means «i to r^ 
present with unblemished delicacy, the 1 i 

passion of the unfortunate Pasiphae. Wiwi 
turn of mind, this softness of soul, it will be sop 
posed that I loved. I did so, sir; tenderly 90^ 
truly 1 loved. Why should I disown a passion, vWfhi 
when clarified as mine was from the impure < 
•f sensuality, is the noblest and most geiyrpus 
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timent of the htiman breast ? O ! that the false 
heart of the deaf deceiver, whose perfidious vows 
betmyed mine, had been but as pure ! The trai- 
tor was quartered with his troop of dragoons in the 
town where 1 hved. His person was a happy com- 
poond of the manly sti ength of a hero, and all the 
softer graces of a lover ; and 1 thought that 1 dis- 
covered in him, at first sight, all the courage and 
all the tenderness of Oroondates. My figure, which 
was not bad, it seems pleased him as much. He 
sought and obtained my acquaintance. Soon by his 
eyes, and soon after by his words, he declared his 
passion to nie. My blushes, my confusion, and my 
silence, too plainly spoke mine. Good gods ! hovr 
tender were his words ! how languishitigly soft his 
eyes ! with what ardour did he snatch aiid press my 
hand ! a trifling liberty, which one cannot decently 
refuse, and for which refusal there is no precedent. 
Sometimes he addressed me in the moving woids of 
VaWuies, sometimes in the tender accents of Casta- 
iio, and sometimes in the warmer language of Juba ; 
for he was a very good scholar. In short, sir, a 
month was not past befoie he prest for what he 
called a proof of my passion. I trembled at the very 
thought, and reproached him with the indelicacy of 
it. He persisted ; and I, in compliance with cus- 
tom only, hinted previous marriage : he urged love ; 
and i was not vulgar eilough to refuse to the man I 
tenderly loved, the proof he required of my passion. 
I yielded, it is true ; but it was to sentiment, not to 
desire. A few months gave me reason to suspect 
that his passion was not quite so pure ; and within 
the year the peifidious wretch convinced me that it 
had been merely senfeual. For upon the removal of 
his troop to other quartei*s, he took a cold leave of 
hie , and contented himself with saying, that in the 
course of quarters he hoped to have the pliasure 
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some time or other of seeing me again. Yc 

Fitz-Adam, if you have any elegancy of 80s 

dare say you have, can better guess than 1 ' 

press the agonies I felt, and the tfers I shi 

this occasion ; but all in vain ; vain as the th 

tender letters which I have written to hin 

and to which I have received no answer. 

this passed within the course of ten mont;}is, 

but one child ; which dear pledge of my fii 

only love, 1 now maintain at the expence o 

than half of what I have to subsist upon myse! 

Haviiig now, as I hope, prepared your c< 

sion, and proved my qualification, I proceed 

prayer of my petition. Which is, that you ^ 

pleased to recommend me to the public, with s 

authority which you have so justly acquired 

fihare of this new and beneficial branch of 

I mean no farther than the just bounds to 

the female province may extend. Let Mr 

sley engross all the rest, with my best wi« 

Though 1 say it, I believe nobody has a clea 

tion of the theory of delicate sentiments 

have ; and I have already a considerable st 

hand of these allegorical and emblematical 

ings, applicable to almost every situation in w 

woman of sense, virtue, and delicacy, can fii 

self. I indulged my fancy in painting them, 8 

ing to the various dispositions of mind, whi< 

various fortunes produced. I think I may sa} 

out vanity, that I have made considerable im 

ments in the celebrated map of the reahns of '. 

Clelia. I have adorned the banks of the gentle an 

talline Tender with several new villages and g 

and added expression to the pleasing mel: 

groves of sighs and tender cares. I have 

quires, painted in my happier moments, of 

united and crowned, fluttering cupids, want 
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phyrs, constant and tender doves, mjTtle bowers, 
bahks of jessamine and tuberose, and shady groves. 
llfesc will require very little filling up, if any, from 
ladies wir^oare in the transporting situation of growing 
lovefc. For the forsaken and complaining fair, with 
whom, alas ! I too fatally sympathize, I have tender 
wHlows drooping over murmuring brooks, and gloomy 
walks of mournful cypress and solemn yew. In 
f{ho)% sir, I either have by me, or will forthwith pro- 
vide, whatevtr can convey the most perfect ideas of 
el^g^t friendship, or purfe, refined, and sentimen- 
tal passioh. But I think it necessar}' to give notice, 
that if any ladies would express any indelicate ideas 
6f Ibvc, or require any tj'pes or emblems of sensiml 
joys, they most not apply to, 

Sir, 

Your mo$t obedient humble servant^ 

Partbrkissa. 



B 



No. 26. THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1753. 



Sinrptidi'TY is with justice c^eemed a supreme 
excelteBce ib all the performtnces of art, because 
by this qtiali^ they more neaarly FMemble the pro* 
duoti^s of nature : aQ«l tbe prodoctkHB of natare 
have «ver been accounted nobler, md of a higber 
order, Ai proportion to their SiWpucitt. Hence 
arises (if the ladilss will permi|iiie to philosopbise a 
momeet) the superior excellence of spirit to mat* 
ter, which is evidently a combination of muiy par- 
ticles ; whereas the first is pure, uhcottipoaiided, ttid 
indivisible. 

But let us ^etscend from lofity specvlatioBs alid 
Uif^ese BMti^byek^, tttto coikBaion life Md &mUiar 
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arts, in order more fully to display the beauties of 
a JUST Simplicity, to which the present ag^ 
seems not to pay a proper regard in various in- 
stances. 

Nothing can be more tiresome and nauseous to a 
virtuoso of a true judgment and a just eye in painting 
than the gaudy glitter of florid colours, and a vast 
profusion of light, unsubdued by shade, and undi-- 
versified with teints of a browner cast. It is record- 
ed, that some of the capital pieces of Apelles were 
wrought in four colours only. This excellent artist 
invented also a kind of darkening varnish, that 
might temper and chastize all dazzling splendor 
and unnecessary glare, and might give, as Pliny ex- 
presses it, a modesty and austerity to his works. 
Those who have been unaccustomed to the best 
models, are usually at first more delighted with the 
productions of the Flemish than the Italian school; 
and prefer Rubens to Raphael, till they feel by ex- 
perience, that luscious and gay colouring defeats the 
very end of the art, by turning the attention from 
its principal excellencies ; that is, from TaVTH, 
Simplicity, and Design. 

If these observations are rightly founded, what 
shall we say of the taste and judgment of those who 
spend their lives and their fortunes in collecting 
pieces, where neither perspective, nor proportion, 
nor conformity to nature are observed ; 1 mean the 
extravagant lovers and purchasers of China, and 
Indian screens, I saw a sensible foreigner asto- 
nished at a late auction, with the exorbitant prices 
given for the3e splendid deformities, as be 
called them, while an exquisite painting of Guida 
passed unnoticed, and was set aside as unfieishion- 
able lumber. Happy should I think myself to be 
able to convince the fair connoisseurs that mSke 
the greatest part of Mr. L.angford'8 audiences^ thatiM^ 
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genuine beauty is to be found in whimsical and gro- 
tesque figures, the monstrous offspring of wild ima-^ 
gination, undirected by nature and truth. 

It is of equal consequence to observe Simpli<^ 
CITT in architecture as in painting. A multiplicity 
of minute ornaments ; a vast variety of angles and 
cavities ; clusters of little columns, and a crowd of 
windows, are what distinguishes Meanness of 
XAH KBR in building from Greatness ; that is, the 
Gothic from the Grecian ; in which every decora- 
tion arises from necessity and use, and every pillar 
has something to support. 

Mark how the dread Pantheon standtp 
Amid the domes of modem hand$ ! 
Amid the toys of idle state. 
How SIMPLY, how severely great ! 

says the celebrated author of the ode to Lord Hun* 
tingdon. Nothing therefore offends me more thaa 
to behold the revival of this barbarous taste, in se- 
veral villas, temples, and pleasure-houses, that dis* 
grace the neighbourliood of this metropolis. Nay» 
sometimes in the front of the same edifice to find a 
Grecian plan adulterated and defiled by the unna* 
tural and impure mixture of Gothic whimsies. 

pesinit in piscem rrmlier formosa siqteme. 

Hob. 

Whoever considers the latest importations of 
music and musicians from Italy, will be convinced 
that the modern masters of that country have lost 
that beautiiiil Simplicity, which is generally the 
ornament of every musical composition, and which 
really dignified those of their predecessors. 1 hey 
have introduced so manv intricate divisions, wild 
variations, and useless repetitions, without any ap- 
parent necessity arising either from the words pr 
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from any other incideot, tbiit die eliief Umbi^ 
the<conipo3er seems to be rather to burpriee 
than to please the judgement ; and that of the 
former, to shew his execution rath^ thiA fc^.c 
pression. It is from these motives that the bcH 
is often confounded, but not delighted, with mdd 
and unnatural transitions from tiie key, an4 : 
to it as unnatural as the transitions thei 
while Pathos, the soiil of music, is either i 

or totally neglected. Those who have stuoi 
works of Corelli among the modern-ancieutBy 
Handel in the present age, know that the m< 
fecting passages of the former owe their exceuen 
to Simplicity alone; and that the latter um 
stands it as well, and attends to it as much, thoo] 
he knows when to introduce with propriety the 
niceties and rcHncments, which, for want of t 
propriety, we condemn in others. 

In every species of writing, whether we cdl 
style or sentiment. Simplicity is a beauty. J 
perfection of language, says the great father of en 
cism, consists in its being perspicuous but mjt- 
A redundancy of metaphors, a heap of soune 
and f)orid epithets, remote allusions, sudden fhs 
of wit, lively and epigrammatic turns, dazzle i 
imaginations, and captivate the minds of vulg 
readers, who are apt to think the simple mann 
unaniinated and dull, for want of being acquaint 
with the models of the great antique. Xennph 
among the Greeks, and Caesar among the Rotfnu 
are at once the purest and most simple, as i! 
as the most elegant writers, any age or nation ci 
produce. Nudi enim sunt, rectu ^ 'cemutij on 
oniatu orationis, tatiquam veste, detracto. Am 
ourselves, no writer has perhaps made so happy a 
judicious a mixture of plain and figurative ten 
Addison, who was tlic first that boiiisheii frc^kn 
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Englisb, as Boil^ from the French, every specieg 
.of bad eloquence and fabe wit, and opened the 
4|ate8 of the Temple of Taste to his fellow-citizens. 

It seems to be the fate of polished nations to de- 
generate and depart from a Simplicity of senti- 
ment. For when the first and most obvious thoughts 
liave been pre-occupied by former writers, their 
successors, by straining to be original and new, 
abound in far-fetched sentiments and forced con- 
cats. Some late instances in men of genius (for 
none but these are capable of conmiitting this fault) 
give occasion to us to deprecate this event, I must 
add, under this head, that simplicity of fable is an 
indispensable quality in every legitimate dfama. 
We are too much enamoured with what is called in- 
trigue^ business, and bustle, in our plays. We are 
disgusted with the thinness, that is, the unity of a 
plot. We must enrich it with episodes or under- 
cbaracters ; and we never consider, how much our 
attention is diverted and destroyed by ditferent 
objects, and our pity divided and weakened by an 
intricate multiplicity of events and of persons. The 
Athenians therefore, who could relish so simple 
a plot as that of the Philoctetes of Sophocles, had 
certainly either more patience or more good sense 
(I will not determine which) than my present coun- 
tiymen. 

If we raise our thoughts to a subject of more im- 
portance than writing, I mean dress ; even in this 
Bublime science, Simplicitt should ever be re- 
garded. It might be thought presumption in me to 
censure any part of Miss ****'s dress last night at 
Ranelagh ; yet I could not help condemning that 
profusion of ornament, which violated and destroy*^ 
td the unity and rh p^oy (a technical term borrowed 
from the toilette) of so accomplished a figure. 

To finish my panegyric on Simplicity in a man^ 
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ner th^t I know is agr^enble to fhy fiiir ; 
mean with a stroke of morality, I woula e 
that if this quality was venerated as it w\ 
it would at once banish from the catth aii 
And treachery, double-<lealing imdiectit. 
therefore be established as a makiHi, That I 
CITY is of equal importcuice in Mo&alb 
Taste. 



No. 37. THURSDAY, JULY 5, 17 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

The forming separate societies, in order 
rise the great duty of self-mortification, t4 
me to be one of the most general and pi 
tendencies in human nature. For even i 
countries, where the freedom of the lawt 
ill execution of them, or the licentiousness 
ners, has given a sort of public sanction 1 
severe discipline, in England itself, what n 
sectaries have subsisted upon this dispositi 
human mind ! 

It is upon this principle that the varions 
posite tenets of dillerent systems are built, 
met, Confucius, and other religious law-giv 
founders of larger societies, or smaller comi 
have availed themselves of this bias in t 
of roan ; which, at one time or other, ii 
draw him with more than ordinary force. 

If ambition occupies, if love monopolizi 
dolence stupifies, if literature amuses, if ] 
pands, or humility condenses the immortal 
man ; if revenge animates, if a softer sensal 
lifies, if trifles annihilate, if domestic carei 
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^ress aad equip^^ possess the divine mind of 
un^n ; these piassi^as will, sooner or later, most 
rtaioly subside ii^ both, s^id give place to that 
ipnWo, which begets various kinds of mortified 

immunities in fti4^<^i^eut climes and countries. 
^nce such multitudes, in £^ neighbouring country, 
^p ^e la^t periods of their lives in the monastic 
iveritie^ of the strictest devotion ; and hence it 
[bitwise is, that we see such numbers in our owa 
)iintry expose themselves to midnight damps at 
au^haU, and to be pressed to death by well-dressed 
lipb-S ^t routs. 

Indeed, the more we consider the human species^ 
om the rude savage up to the most j^olished cour- 
er, the more we shall be persuaded of this general 
iodeucy in our natures to acts of voluntary mor-* 
ification. 

But what puts this matter out of all doubt, is, the 
rection of three monasteries, within many of our 
)ries, in the most conspicuous parts of this great 
oetropolis. 

I hope yeur country protestant readers will not 
» too much alarmed ; 1 can assure tliem that they 
f^y no Peter-pence. They are formed at present of 
X)cieties composed entirely of males ; but we hope it 
iriU not be long before they eitlier open the arms of 
J9u^ communities for the reception of females, or 
js^t the ladies, excited by their example, and ani« 
ted by the same principles, will form senainaries 
ipf their own sex, and that some depaiting matroi(& 
may be prevailed upon to found a charity for thi$ 
{purpose. 

For the furtherance of so desirable a community, 
it may not here l>e improper to o8er a legal clause ta^ 
be inserted in any last will or testament; viz. ' I, A. B. 
^)instcr or dowager, being tired of all men, anjji h:iy- 
iilg no m&rtal to whom i have musQQ to wish wel^ 
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baviMg settled a competent provision on my bifds^ 
dogs,- and cats, do leave the sum of pouiiifai 

towards the erecting a building, and the esCabliihiiig 
a society for the following purposes, &c. &e. &c/ 

Now as soon as a sufficient number of holj s^' 
ters shall be collected, I think they cannot do more 
wisely than to form their new seminary upon the 
model of one of those three greiit M ONAflTTEEiJU so 
lately founded ; nor would I advice them to vaiy 
much from those plans, as the diflS^rence of raakf 
and female will always be^ to those' 1^0 conteiiH 
plate things profoundly, a sufficient hiBuige of dis- 
tinction. 

For the direction therefore, of these future lady 
abbesses, it will be necessary to give them some ae» 
count of the three monastic societies before- 
mentioned ; which will appear to owe their rise en- 
tirely to that innate love of separate clan-ship and 
self-mortification, which^ according to my preseat 
maxim, is universally implanted in the homan 
breast. 

There are few women of fashion who have Bot 
heard of Harry the eighth ; many of them arr.per* 
iectly well acquainted with that glorious foontaia 
from which the reformation first sprung, which pro* 
dueed the dissolution of papal monasteries} till 
^me years ago, a little round well-spoken fflM 
erected a large monastery near Covent-Gardeny 
where a brotherhood was soon formed. Hero he 
dealt out indulgencies of all sorts, and extreme'(|ood 
internal) unctions. 

But i^ happened, for diverse reasons^ that the 
aforesaid Ji.strict was not thought so proper a situa- 
tion ; Vipon which a new convekt was huilt, near 
the court-end of the town ; the monks removed to 
ir, and from that day have taken upon themselvcs^ 
tlie name of Whitk-Fryars, 
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The difficulty of being admitted into this pious 
seminary, and the necessary qualifications for that 
purpose are sufficiently known. But how severe is 
their abstinence ! For whereas other devout orders 
in other countries do not scruple to indulge them- 
selves with the wholesome diet of plain fish, vege- 
tables, and oil, it is the established rule of this order, 
not to admit of any eatable but what simple nature 
abhors, and till the texture of its parts is so totally 
transubstantiated, that it cannot come under the de- 
nomination of fish, flesh, or good red herring. 

To such a degree Hkewise has their spirit of mor* 
tificalion carried them, that, being sensible that the 
most real indulgence, the most natural and homo- 
geneal beverage to the constitution of man, is pure 
limpid element, they have therefore banished that 
delightful liquid from their meals, and freely ex- ' 
posed themselves even to the most excruciating tor- 
tures, by daily swallowing certain potions of various 
kinds, the ill effects of which to the human body are 
well known ; and for their farther penance, they 
have adopted nauseous medicinal waters, for thehr 
miserable inky drink. 

But it is in the dead time of the night, when the 
herd of ordinary mortals repose from their labours, 
that these devotees perform their greatest acts of 
s6lf-severity ; for the conduct of which, they have 
three or four established rituals, composed by the ' 
celebrated father Hoyle. 

This famous seminary, like that of some colleges, 
is divided into senior and junioi* fellows. The ju- 
niors, to a certain number at a time, not content 
with their ordinary acts of probation, exert a most 
extraordinary effort of devotion. 

Imagining that the mortification of the body alone • 
is not sufficient for the pious gratification of thfcir 
exalted zeal, and considering how meritorious it 

VOL. XXVI, o 
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would be to extend the same severity to th« faculties 
of the mind, they have attained such a spiritual do- 
mination over the soul, as to be able to renounce all 
its most pleasing emotions, and to give it up with- 
out remorse, to be tortured by the most p^iiil 
vicissitudes of Hope and Fear. Such is the wonder- 
ful effect of long habit, unwearied exercise^ and ab« 
stracted vigils ! 

In order to facilitate this toilsome penance^ and 
to enable themselves totally to subdue all ideas 
whatsoever, which have no connection with those 
t^yo passions, they have contrived incessantly to toss 
about two cubical figures, which are so devised, as 
to fix the attention, by certain mystical chai'acters, 
to one or other of the aforesaid passions ; and thus 
they will sit for many hours, with only the light of 
one large taper in the middle of the altar, in. the 
most exquisite and convulsive agonies of the most 
truly mortified and religious penitents. In shorty 
neither the Indian nor Chinese bronzes, nor the 
Italian or Spanish visionaries^ in all their various 
distortions and penances, came up to these. And 
here, by the way, I cannot but remark with pleasure, 
« the great talents of my countrymen for carrying 
every thing they undertake to greater perfectioo 
than any other nation. 

The second of these seminaries was founded upOB 
the model of the first, and consists of a number of 
Grey Fryars, remarkable for a rigorous absti- 
nence, and indefatigable devotion. Thev just prs- 
eerve their beings with a little chocolate or tea.' 
They are dedicated to the great St. Geo&gs, aod 
are distinguished by the composure of their coun- 
tenances, and their extraordinary taciturnity. 

The third order is that of St. James ; l£e mem- 
bers of which are known by the appellation of 
Scarlet Fryars. It consists of a multitude of 



brothers, who are not near so strict as the two for- 
mer orders ; and is likely to become vastly nume- 
rous, under the auspices of its great patron, whoise 
bulk is adorned by jollity and good-humoUr ; and 
who is moreover very strictly a good liver. 

Now, Mr. I'itz-Adam, let rhe ask you whether 
these three laudable institutions are not plainly 
ovving to that principle, which I have assigned in 
the beginning of my letter ? For what other motive 
could prompt men to forsake their own elegaht 
houses, to sacrifice domestic and conjugal satisfac- 
tions, to neglect the endearing rites of hospitality, 
in order to cloister themselves among those, with 
whom they can have no connection, but upon the 
aforesaid principles ? 

But since such is the general bent of the human, 
mind, it is become a fit subject fur the World to 
consider by what methods these seMi'varies may 
be so multiplied, as to comprehend all ranks and 
orders of men and women. And if fifty new 
churches were thought few enough to keep pace 
with the zeal of good queen Ann's days, I believe, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, you will not think five huridred Ikrge 
mansions of the kind I am speaking of, will be too 
many for the present. I am, 

'Tours, &c. 

J.T, 

' ■■■ I I ••■ I 

No. 28. THURSDAY, JULY i^ 1755, 



Pauei dignoscere possmtt 



Vera b&iiiu, atque illis muUun dweria*^-^ Juv. 

It is a common observation, that though happin^sa 
is every man's aim, and though it is generally pur- 
sued by a gratification of the predoftiinant passion, 
yet few have acuteness enongh to discover tl^e-boints 

0.Z 
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which would effectually procure the long-sought 
end. One cannot hut wonder that such intense ap- 
plication as most of us bestow on the cultivation of 
our favourite desires, should yet leave us ignorant of 
the most essential objects of our study. For my 
part, I was so early convinced of the truth of this 
observation, that instead of searching for what would 
contribute most to my own happiness, I have spent 
. great part of my life in the study of what may ex- 
tend the enjoyment of others. This knowledge I flat- 
ter myself I have discovered, and shall now disclose 
to the world. I beg to be attended to : I beg man- 
kind will believe that I know better than any of 
them what will ascertain the felicity of their lives. 
I am not going to impart so great (though so often 
revealed) a secret, as that it is religion or virtue ; 
few would believe me, fewer would try the recipe. 
In spite of the philosophy of the age, in spite of the 
gravity of my character, and of tlie decency which I 
Lope I have hitherto most sanctimoniously observ- 
ed, I must avow my persuasion, that the sensual 
pleasure of love is the great cordial of life, and the 
only specific for removing the anxieties of our own 
passions, or for supporting the injuries and iniquities 
which we suffer from those of other men. 

* Well ! (shall I be told) and is this your admirfl" 
ble discovery ? Is this the arcanum that has es- 
caped the penetration of all inquirers in all ages? 
What other doctrine has been taught by the m(»st 
sensible philosophers ? Was not this the text of the 
sermons of Epicurus ? Was not this the theor}'* 
and practice too, of the experienced Alcibiadks? 
W^hat other were the tenets of the sage lord Ro- 
chester, or of the missionary ^'flfw^-EvREMOKT?* 
it is very tnie 5 and a thousand other founders of 
sects, nay of religious orders, have taught — or at 
least practised, the same doctrines. But I piretend 
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X) introduce such refinements into the system of 
jensuality, as shall vindicate the discovery to my- 
»clf, and throw at a distance the minute philoso- 
)hers, who (if they were my forerunners) only served 
;o lead the world astray. 
Hear then in one word the mysterious precept ! 
Young women are not the proper object of sen- 
lual love; it is the matron, the hoary fair, 
vho can give, communicate, insure happiness.' I 
night enumerate a thousand reasons to enforce my 
loc trine ; as the fickleness of youth, the caprices of 
>eauty and its transient state, the jealousy from 
ivals, the distraction from having children, the im- 
portant avocations of dress, and the infinite occu- 
pations of a pretty \Voman, which endanger or di- 
ide her sentiments from being always fixed on tha 
aithful lover; and none of which combat the aflfec- 
ions of the grateful, tender, attentive matron. But 
s one example is worth a thousand reasons, I shall re-^ 
ommend my plan by pointing out the extreme happi- 
ess which has attended such discreet heroes as are 
ommemorated in the annals of love for having 
ffered up their hearts at ancient shrines ; and I 
hall clearly demonstrate by precedents, that several 
idies in the bloom of their wrinkles have in- 
:)ired more lasting and more fervent passions, than 
le greatest beauties who bad scarce lost sight of 
leir teens. The fair young creatures of the present 
our will forgive a preference which is the result of 
3ep meditation, great reading, and strict impar- 
ality, when they reflect, that they can scarce con- 
ive to be young above a dozen years, and may be 
id for fifty or sixty ; and they may believe me^ 
rat after forty they will value one lover more than, 
ley do twenty now; a sensation of happiness^ 
hich they will find increase as they advance in 
ears. I cannot but observe with pleasure, that the 

03 
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legislature itself seems to coincide with my way of 
thmking, and has very prudently enacted, that 
young ladies shall not enter so early into the bonds 
of love, when they are incapable of reflection, and 
of all the serious duties which belong to an union of 
hearts. A sentiment which indeed our laws seem 
always to have had in view ; for unless there was im- 
'planted in our natures a strong temptation towards 
the love of elderly women, why should the very 
^rst prohibition in the table of consanguinity forbid 
a man to marry his grandmother ? 

The first heroine we read of, whose charms were 
proof against the injuries of time, was the accom- 
plished Sarah r I think the most moderate com- 
putations make her to be ninety, when that wanton 
monarch Abimelech would have undermined her 
-virtue. But as doubtless the observance of that 
virtue had been the great foundation of the conti- 
nuance of her beauty, and as the rigidneiss of it rsr 
ther exempts her from, than exposes her as an 
object of my doctrine, I shall say no more of that 
lady. 

Helen, the beautiful Helen, if there is aiiy 
trusting to classic parish-registers, was fourscore 
when Paris stole her; and though the war lasted 
ten years after that on her account, monsieur Ho- 
mer, who wrote their romance, does not give any 
hint of the gallant young pHnce having shewed the 
least decay of passion or symptom of inconstancy : 
a fidelity, which in all probability was at least as 
Joiuch owing to the experience of the dame, and 
her knowledge in the refinements of pleasure, as fo 
her bright eyes, unfaded complexion, or the ever- 
lasting lilies and roses of her cheeks. 

1 am not clear that length of years, especially in 
heroic minds, does not increase rather than abate 
the sentimental flame. The great EuzabstBi 
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whose passion for the unfortunate earl of Essex ib 
justly a favourite topic with all who delight in ro- 
mantic history, was full sixty-eight when she con- 
demned her lover to death for slighting her endear- 
ments. And if I might instance in our own sex, 
the charming, the meritorious Antony was not far 
from seventy before he had so much taste as to sa- 
crifice the meaner passion of ambition, nay the woild 
itself, to love. 

But it is in France, that kingdom so exquisitely 
judicious in the affairs of love, from whence we may 
copy the arts of happiness, as well as their other dis- 
coveries in pleasure. The monarchs of that nation 
have more than once taught the world by their ex- 
ample, that a fine woman, though past her grand 
climacteric, may be but just touching the meridian of 
her charms. Henry the second and Louis the 
fourteenth will be for ever memorable for the pas- 
sions they so long felt for the duchess of Valenti- 
Nois, and madame de Maintenon. The former, 
in the heat of youth and prospect of empire, became 
a slave to the respectable attractions of Diana de 
Poitiers, many years after his injudicious father 
had quitted the possession of her on the silly appre- 
hension that she was growing old : and to the last 
moment of his life and reign, Henry was a con- 
)5tant, jealous adorer of her still ripening charms. 
When the age was over-run with astrology, super- 
stition, bigotry, and notions of necromancy, king 
Henry still idolized a woman, who had not only 
married her grand- daughter, then a celebrated beau- 
ty, but who, if any other prince had reigned, was an- 
cient enough to hav6 come within the description of 
Sorcery : so little do the vulgar distinguish between 
tbe ideas of an old witch and a fine woman. The 
passion of the other monarch was no less remart- 
^le. That hero, who had gained so many battles 
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by proxy, had presided in person at so many tour- 
naments, had raised such water-works, and shed 
such streams of heretic blood ; and, which was still 
mure glorious, had enjoyed so many of the finest 
women in Europe ; was at last captivated by an old 
governante, and sighed away whole years at the feet 
of his venerable niisLress, as she worked at her tent 
with spectacles. If Louis le grand was not a 
judge of pleasure, who can pretend to be ? If he 
was, in favour of what age did he give the golden 
apple ? 

I shall close my catalogue of ancient mistresses 
with the renowned Ninon L'exclos, a lady wjbose 
life alone is sufficient to inculcate my doctrine in 
its utmost force. I shall say nothing of her nume- 
rous conquests for the first half of Iter life : she bad 
wit, youth, and beauty, three ingredients which will 
always attract silly admirers. It was not till tin 
fifty-sixth year that her superior merit distinguished 
itseli'; and from that to her ninetieth, she went on 
improving in the real arts and charms of love. How 
unfortunate am I, that she did not live a few yean 
longer, that I might have had the opportunity of 
wearing her chains ! It was in her fifty-sixth year 
that the chevalier de Villiers, a natural son 
whom she had had by the comte de GEiize, ar- 
rived at Paris from the provinces, where he had 
been educated without any knowledge of his real 
parents, lie saw his mother ; he fell in love with 
her. The increase, the vehemence of his passion 
gave the greatest disquiets to the aftectionate ma- 
tron. At last, when nothing but a discovery of the 
truth could put a stop, as slie thought, to the iax» 
petuosity of his attempts, she carried him into her 
bed-chamber. Mere iny readere will easily con- 
ceive the transports of a young lover, just on, tho 
brink of happiness with a charming misti'ess neat 
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threescore ! As the adventuroua youth would have 
pushed his enterprizes, she checked him, and point- 
ing to a clock, said, ' Rash boy, look there ! at that 
hour, two-and- twenty years ago, I was delivered of 
You in this very bed 1' It is a certain fact, that the 
unfortunate, abashed young man flew into the gar- 
den and fell upon his sword. This catastrophe had 
like to have deprived the age of the most accom- 
plished mistress that ever adorned the Cytherean 
annals. It was above twenty years before the af- 
flicted mother would listen to any addresses of a 
tender nature. At length the polite Abb^ de Ge- 
DOYN pressed and obtained an assignation. He 
came, and found the enchanting Ninon lying on a 
couch, like the grandmother of the loves, in the 
most gallant dishabille; and what was still more 
delightful, disposed to indulge his utmost wishes. 
After the most charming endearments, he asked 
her— but with the greatest respect, why she had so 
long deferred the completion of his happiness ? 
* \\'hy,' replied she, ' I must confess it proceeded 
from a remain of vanity : I did pique myself upon 
having a lover at past fouhscore, and it was but 
yesterday that I was eighty complete. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

I TROUBLED you some time ago with an account 
of my distress, arising from the female part of my 
family. I told you that by an unfortunate trip to 
Paris my wife and daughter had nm stark French ; 
and I wish I could tell you now that they were perfect- 
ly recovered : but all I can say is, that the violence of 
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the s}iiiptoms seems to abate, in proportion as the 
cioaths that infiatned them wear out. 

My present misfortune flows from a direct con- 
trary cause, and affects me much more sensibly.^ 
The httle whims, affectations, and delicacies of la- 
dies may be both ridiculous and disagreeable, espe- 
cially to those who are obliged to be at once the 
witnesses and the martyrs of them ; but they are 
not evils to be compared with the obstinate wrone- 
headedncss, the idle and illiberal turn of an onS^ 
son ; which is unfortunately my case. 

I acquainted you, that in the education of my 
son I had conformed to the common custom of this 
countiy (perhaps I conformed to it too much and 
too soon) ; and that I carried him to Paris, from 
whence, after six months stay, he was to go on upon 
his travels, and take the usual tour of Italy and 
Germany. I thought it very necessary for a yoong 
man (though not for a young lady) to be well ac- 
quainted with the languages, the manners, the cha- 
racters, and the constitutions of other countiies; 
the want of which I experienced and lamented in 
myself. In order to enable him to keep good com- 
pany, I allovved him more than I could conveniently 
afford; and 1 trusted him to the care of a Swiss 
governor, a gontlcman of some learning, good-senset 
good-nature, and good^manners. But how cruelly 
I am disappointed in all these hopes, what follow 
will inform you. 

During his stay at Paris, he only frequented the 
worst English co.npany there, with whom he was 
unhappily engaged in two or three scrapes, which 
the credit and good-nature of the English ambas- 
sador helped him out of. He hired a low Irish 
wench, whom he drove about in a hired chaise, to 
the great honour of himself, his family, and his 
country. He did not learn one word uf Frenchi 
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i never <poke to Frenchman or Frenchwomaiv 
:epting some vulgar and injarious epithets, which 
bestowed upon them in very plain English. His 
irernor ven- hones tlv informed me of this conduct, 
ich he tficd in vain to reform, and ad\'ised tl:eir 
aoval to Ita?y, wliich accordingly I oiimediatcly 
tered. His behaviour there will appear in tlie 
est light to you, by his own and his governor's 
t letters to me, of which I here give you faithful 
lies. 

* Rome, 3Iay the 3d, 1753. 
* Sir, 

In the six weeks that I passed at Florence, and 
: week 1 stayed at Genoa, I never had time to 
ite to you, being wholly taken up with seeing 
ngs, of which the most remarkable is the steeple 
Pisa: it is the oddest thing 1 ever saw in my life ; it 
nds all awr\* ; I wonder it does not tumble down. 
let with a great many of my countrymen, and we 
; together very sociably. I have been here now 
lontli, and will give you an account of my way of 
. Here are a great many very agreeable English 
itlemen ; we are about nine or ten as smart Bucks 
my in England. We constantly breakfast together, 
I then either go and see sights, or drive about the 
lets of Rome in chaises ; but the horses are very 
I, and the chaises do not follow well. We meet 
ore dinner at the English coffee-house; where 
re is a very good billiard-table, and very good 
apany. From thence we go and dine together 

turns at each other's lodgings. Then ifter a 
arful glass of claret (for we have made a shift to ^ 

some here) we go to the coffee-house again ^ 
n thence to supper, and so to bed. I do not be- 
e thai these Romans are a bit like the old Ro<- 
is ; they are a parcel of thin gutted, snivellings 
ging dogs; and I verily believe that oiur set 
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could thrash forty of them. We never go among 
them; it would not be worth while; besides, we 
none of us speak Italian, and none of those Signon 
speak English ; which shews what sort of fellows 
they are. We saw the Pope go by t'other day in a 
procession ; but we resolved to assert the honour oi 
Old England ; so we neither bowed nor pulled ofl 
our hats to the old rogue. Provisions andliqaoi 
are but bad here ; and to say the truth, I have nol 
had one thorough good meal's meat since I left Eng- 
land. No longer ago than last Sunday we wantec 
to have a good plumb-pudding ; but we found thi 
materials difficult to provide, and were obliged « 
get an English footman to make it. Pray, sir, lei 
me come home ; for 1 caimot find that one is a jol 
the better for seeing all these outlandish places an( 
people. But if you will not let me come back, foi 
God's sake, sir, take away the impertinent mounsea 
you sent with me. lie is a considerable expence tc 
You, and of no manner of service to Me. All tin 
English here laugh at him, be is such a prig. Hi 
thinks himself a tine gentleman, and is always pla- 
guing me to go into foreign companies, to learn fo- 
reign languages, and to get foreign manners; as if J 
were not to live and die in Old England, and as il 
good English acquaintance would not be much mon 
useful to me than outlandish ones. Dear sir, grant 
me this request, and you shall ever find me 

' Your most dutiful son, 

* G. D/ 

The following is a very honest and sensible let 
ter, which I received at the same time from my son'* 
governor. 

* Rome, May the 3d, 1753. 
' Sir, 

' 1 -think myself obliged in conscience to iiAro 
you, that the money you are pleased to allow v» 
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for my attendance upon your son is absolutely 
thrown away ; since I find by melancholy expe- 
xience, that I can be of no manner of use to him. 
I have tried all possible methods to prevail with 
Lim to answer, in some degree at least, your good 
intentions in sending him abroad ; but all in vain ; 
and in return for my endeavours 1 am either laugh- 
ed at or insulted. Sometimes I am called a beg- 
garly French dog, and bid to go back to my own 
country and eat my frogs ; and sometimes I am 
mounseer Ragout, and told that I think myself a very 
fine gentleman. I daily represent to him, that by 
sending him abroad you meant that he should learn 
the languages, the manners, and characters of dif- 
ferent countries, and that he should add to the 
classical education which you have given him at 
home, a knowledge of the world, and the genteel 
easy manners of a man of fashion, which can only be 
acquired by frequenting the best companies abroad. 
To which he only answers me with a sneer of con- 
tempt, and says, so be-like-ye, ha! I would have 
connived at the common vices of youth, if they had 
been attended with the least degree of decency or 
i*efinement ; but I must not conceal from you that 
your son's are of the lowest and most degrading 
kind, and avowed in the most public and indecent 
nianner. I have never been able to persuade him 
to deliver the letters of recommendation which you 
procured him ; he says he does not desire to keep 
such company. I advised him to take an Italian 
master, which he flatly refused, saying that he should 
have time enough to learn Italian when he went 
back to England. But he has taken, of himself, a 
Jiiusic master to teach him to play upon the Ger-- 
^^an flute, upon which he throws away two or three 
bours every day. We spend a great deal of nM)ney, 
without doing you or ourselves any honour by it \ 

VOL. XXVI. p 
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tliough your son, like the generality of his couBtiy^ 
men, values himself upon his expence, and kx)k& 
upon all foreigners, vho are not ahle to make 
considerable a one, as a parcel of beggars 
scoundrels ; speaks of them, and if he spoke to 
would treat them as such, 

Mf 1 might presume to advise you, sir, it 8ho«L«l 
be to order us home forthwith. I can assure ycv'i 
that your son s morals and manners will be in moc! 
less danger under your own inspection^t horn* 
than they can be under mine abroad ; and^J-< _ 
him to keep worse English company in Englan^i 
than he now keeps here. But whatever you msLy 
think fit to determine concerning him, I must huncm- 
bly insist upon my own dismission, and upon lesr^^ 
to assure you in person of the respect with whidi. I 
Jiave the honour to be, 

* Sir, Your, &c/ 

I have complied with my son's request, in conse- 
quence of his governor's advice ; and have ordere<l 
him to come home immediately. But what shall I 
do witli him here, where he is but too likely to I 
encouraged and countenanced in the.se illiberal anCK 
ungentleman-like manners ? . My case is surely mosK 
singularly unfortunate ; to be plagued on one sic 
by the polite and elegant foreign follies of my vit^ 
and daughter, and on the other by the unconfonn 
obstinacy, the low vulgar excesses, and the po n— 
like manners of my son. 

Perhaps my misfortune may suggest to yott i 
thoughts upon the methods of education in gei -^ 
which, conveyed to the public through your p> ^ 
may prove of public use. It is in that view suij^^Jf 
that you have had this second trouble from^ 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant and constant readetf 
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he case of my worthy correspondent to 

ionate, but I cannot possibly allow it to 

The public places daily prove the 

plainly. 1 confess I oftener pity than 
jrrors of youth, when 1 reflect upon the 

1 errors generally committed by their 
their education. Many totally neglect, 
nistake it. The ancients began the edu- 
leir children by forming their hearts and 
ers. They taught them the duty of men 
ens ; we teach them the languages of the 
ad leave their morals and manners to 
lemselves. 

le modem species of human Bucks, I rni^ 
brutality to the negligence or the fond- 
;ir parents. It is observed in parks^ 
r betters, the real Bucks, that the most 
e and mischievous are those who were 
me, fondled and fed out of the hand, 
5. They abuse, when grown up, the in- 
ey met with in their youth; and their 
grows troublesome ana dangerous with 
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)ted for my paper of to-day to the scnr^ 
y of one of my fair correspondents, and 
ieser\'ed, though not unconmion, dis- 
lother. My readers will, I hope, forgive 
ity of publishing the compliments paid 
letters, when 1 assure them that I had 
; I write should have the approbation of 
'Oman, than that of the gravest and most 
osopher in England. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

Tlie candour which shines so conspicuously ift 
your writings, the deference you express towardi 
the literary productions of women, and the gented 
turn you give to every stroke of satire on our foi- 
bles, have encouraged me to offer a few femak 
thoughts on the arbitrary power of fashion ; or, as it 
is more proi)erly and politely rendered, taste. 

I am not learned enough to define the meaning of 
Ihe word, mucli less am I able to tell you all the 
different ideas it conveys ; but according to its comr 
mon acceptation, I find that it is applicable to eveij 
affectation of singularity, whether in dress, in bniU- 
ing, in furniture, or in diversions ; and the iaaihet 
we stray from decency or propriety in this singdaF 
rity, the nearer we approach to taste. 

The prevalence of the Chinese taste has ben 
very humorously attacked in one of your papers; 
and the greater prevalence of the Indiah taste 
among us women, I mean the taste of going unco- 
vered, has been as happily treated in another. But 
there is a taste at present totally different from this 
last, the impropriety of which can hardly, I think, 
have escaped your observation, though it has yoor 
censure. It is the taste of attending divine' service, and 
of performing the most sacred duties of our religioo, 
witli a hat on. However trifling this may be deem* 
cd in itself, I cannot but consider it in a serioos 
light : and have always, for my own part, refitted 
complying with a fashion, which seems to declare in 
the observers of it, a want of that awful respect 
which is due to the Creator from his creatures. ■ 

If temporal monarchs are to be served with an 
uncovered head, I mean, if the ceremony of unco- 
vering the head be considered and expected by the 
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igher powers as a mark of reverence and humi- 
ty ; surely reason will suggest that the Supreme 
VER ALL should be approached and supplicated 
ith at least equal veneration ; yet, strange as it 
lay appear to the more thinking part of our sex, 
lis uncouth taste of being hatted prevails in almost 
11 the churches in town and country ; matrons of 
xty adopting the thoughtless whim of girls in their 
lens, and each endeavouring to countenance the 
ther in this idle transgression against the lawa of 
ecency and decorum. 

Favour me, sir, either by inserting this short letter, 
r by giving some candid admonitions on the sub- 
jct after your own manner. I am acquainted with 
lany of your female readers, and am assured that 
dur frequent remarks upon their most fashionable 
lilies will have a proper effect. Reproofs are never 
> efficacious as when they are tempered with good 
umour ; a quality which is always to be found in 
he lucubrations of Mr. Fitz-Adam ; among whose 
dmirers I beg to be numbered, and am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Clarissa* 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

To whom, sir, should the injured fly for redress, 
>ut to him who has made the world his provinice } 
^ou will not, I am sure, be offended at my taking 
Ws liberty : the Spectator was not ahove receiving 
nd publishing the epistles of the female sex ; nor 
ill you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, who are writing in the 
ause of virtue, disdain the correspondence of an 
inocent young creature, who sues to "you for con- 
flation in her affliction, and for one who has broke 
tiroogh all rules of honour and morality, I wiljl 
^e no farther preface but pr6ceed. 

P3 
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My name and circumstances I need not acquaint 
you witb ; lot it suflice that I am the daughter of a 
gentleman, and that my education has been suitabk 
to my birth. It was my misfortune to be left at 
fifteen without a father; but it was with a mother, 
who in my earliest infancy had sown the seeds of re- 
ligion and virtue in my heart ; and I think I may 
without arrogance assure you, that they have not 
been thrown away upon unprofitable ground. After 
this greatest of losses we retired to a country village, 
some few miles from town ; and there it was, sir, 
that 1 first knew to be wretched. 

We were visited in this village by a young gende* 
man, who, as he grew intimate in the family, was 
pleased th flatter me with an atiection, which at 
first I did not imagine to be real — I ought to have 
told you that his fortune was independent, and him- 
self neither fool nor coxcomb. Young as I was, 
^onie little share of experience told me, that gentle- 
men at his age imagine it a most material branch of 
politeness to pretend love to every pretty woman they 
fall in company with : but indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
I had a heart that was not to be caught by compli- 
ments. I examined his behaviour with the strictest 
attention ; not a erain of partiality or self-love, at 
least I imagined so, clouded my judgment; the 
liights of poetry and passion, so common in others, 
gave place, in him, to modesty and respect ; his words, 
his looks were subservient to mine, and every part of 
his conduct seemed to speak the sincerity of his 
love. U'he approbation of friends was not wanting; 
and every one expected that a very little time would 
unite us to each other. 

For my own part, I built all my hopes of happi- 
ness upon this union ; and I flattered myself, that 
by an obedient and aifectionat • behaviour I might 
make the life of him I sincerely and virtuously loved 
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as happy as my own. But it was not to be ! Some 
comnion occurrence occasioned our separation ; be 
parted^ seemingly, with the greatest regret; asked 
and obtained permission to write; but some months 
elapsed without my seeing or hearing from. him. 
Every excuse that partiaUty could suggest, I framed 
in his favour; butl had soon more convincing proofs 
of his neglect of me than either his absence or his 
silence. On his return, instead of apologizing for 
his behaviour, instead of accounting for his remiss- 
ness, or of renewing the subject of all our conversa- 
tions, he appeared gloomy and reserved ; or when- 
ever he inclined to talk, it was in the praises of 
some absent beauty, or in ridicule of marriage, 
which he assured me it should be many, many years 
before any one should prevail with him to think of 
seriously. With many such expressions, and a few 
careless visits, during a short stay in the country, 
he took his leave with the formality of a stranger, 
and I have never seen him since. Thus, sir, did he 
cancel an acquaintance of two years standing ; the 
greatest part of which time he had employed in the 
most earnest endeavours to convince me that he 
loved me. 

If 1 could accuse myself of any act of levity or im- 
prudence in my behaviour to this gentleman, the 
consciousness of such behaviour would have pre- 
vented me from complaining ; but I appeal to his 
own heart, as well as to all that know me (and he 
and others who read this letter, will know from 
whom it comes) in vindication of my conduct. 

Yet why should I flatter myself that you will take 
any notice of what I write ? This injustice I com- 
plain of is no new one ; it has been felt by thou- 
aauds ; or, if it had not, I have no invention to give 
eatertainment tq my story, or, perhaps tp make it 
interesting to any but my own family, or a few 
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female friends vfho love me. They will tha^k yon 
for it, and be obliged : and to make it useful to your 
readers, tell them in your own words and mannef 
(for 1 have no one to correct what I write) that die 
cruelest action a man can be guilty of, is the rob-. 
bing a young woman of her affections, with no othff 
design than to abandon her. Tell them, sir, that 
though the laws take no cognizance of the fraud, the 
barbarity of it is not lessened : for where the proofs 
of an injur}^ are such as the law cannot possibly as- 
certain, or perhaps might overlook if it could, ve 
claim from honour and humanity protection and 
regard. 

liow hateful, JNIr. Fitz-Adam, among my own sex, 
is the character of a jilt ! Yet men feel not the 
pangs of disappointed love as we do. From superi- 
ority of reason they can resent the injury, or finom 
variety of employments can forget the trifier who 
inliicted it. But with us it b quite otherwise ; we 
have no occupations to call off our attention from 
disappointment, and no lasting resentment in our 
natures (I speak from experience) against him \fho 
has betrayed us. 

Let me add a word more, and I will have done. 
If every gentleman of real accomplishments, who 
has no serious design upon the heart of a woman, 
would avoid being particular either in conversatioa 
or in the civil offices of good«breeding, he would 
prevent many a silent pang and smothered sigh. 
It is, I am sure, trom a contrary behaviour, that 
many a worthy young creature is hurried to her 
^rave, by a disease not mentioned in the weekly 
bills, a broken heait. I am, with great sincerity, 

Sir, 
Your admirer and constant readtTf 

Vf.S. 
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I cannot dismiss this amiable young lady's leiter, 
without observing, that the injustice it complains of 
wiH admit of the highest aggravation, if w€ consi- 
der that it is not in human prudence to guard 
against it. In cases of seduction, the frail one lis- 
tens to her passions, and not her reason ; and a 
woman is made miserable for ever, by listening to 
an offer of being virtuously happy. 
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F(Mit te incautum pictas tua •— — Viro. 

To Mr. Fit2-Adam. 
Sir, • 

You will be told at the close of this letter the 
reason why you are troubled with it. I am a cler- 
gyman ; and one I hope, who has hitherto, as 
near as the imperfections of his nature would ad- 
mit, performed the duties of his function. 1 hopfr 
also that I shall give no otfence by saying, that I 
have been more assiduous in teaching tUe moral 
duties of Christianity, than in explaining its myste- 
ries, or in gaining the assent of men's tongues to- 
what their minds can have no conception of. The 
great duty of benevolence, as it was always my se- 
cond' care to inculcate, so it was my second delight 
to practise. But I am constrained by a fatal suc- 
cession of experience to declare, that l have been- 
unhappy in the same proportion thatd have been 
benevolent ; and have debased Myself, as often a^ I 
have endeavoured to raise the dignity of human 
nature. 

In the year one thousand seven hundred, and 
thirty-eighty when I was curate of a. parish in York,? 
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the follovcing article appeared in all the LoodoB 
aews-papers. 

* York, March 25th. This day William Wyttt 
and John Simpson were executed here for Imom^ 
'breaking. They behaved in a very penitent nun- 
ner, but niade no conression. At the tree the ham* 
man \vas intoxicated with liquor; and soppoMg 
there were three ordered for execution, was mag 
to put one of the ropes about the parson's neck ai 
he stood in the cart, and was with much difficid^ 
prevented by the gaoler from so doing/ 

This parson, sir, was myself; and indeed e 
part of the article was literally tnie, except that 
gaoler was equally intoxicated with the hang; 
and that it was not till after the rope was ,forca 
about my neck, and the cart just going off, that! 
shei il^ 's oflicers interfered and rectified the mistake. 

Thus was I in danger of an ignominious death Iff 
performing the duties of my office, and, from a 
<ier regard to the souls of these poor wret 
watching their last moments in order to soften u 
hearts, and bring them to a confession of the c 
for which they were to suffer. But the int f 
offered to me at the gallows was not all, 1 \ 
are in York, Mr. Fitz-Adam, as well as in Lorn , 
scoffers at the clergy ; and I assure you, upon intf 
veracity of my function, that I hardly ever walfcrf 
the streets of that city afterwards, without hring th 
luted by the name of the half-hanged fonon. 

Time bad scarcely taken off the edge of this rifr 
cule, wben a worse accident befel me. It was m 
misfortune to send an advertisement to the Daily Mf 
cv^ertiser, setting forth, ' That if a certain young wih 
manX^'^ho happened, though I knew it not, to be As 
most noted hariot upon the town, and who then kept 
a coffee-house in Co vent-garden) * would ap[^t *• 
th^ revere^jd Mx. ^V. B/ (which was myself aod of 
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me printed at foil length) * at tbe Blue-Boar inn, 
dlboum, she wonld hear of something greatly in 
r advantage/ 

The occasion of this advertisement was literally 
us. The young woman m question had formeily 
en a servant at Y'ork, and had been basely and 
ckedly seduced by her master ; who d^ing a few 
ars after, and feeling the utmost remorse for so 
jarious an act, was willing to mj.ke this unhappy 
mature all the atonement in his power, by putting 
Lvately into my hands a hundred pounds to be 

i her at his decease ; and as he supposed her to 

u some obscure service in London, be conjured 
3 in the most solemn manner to find her out, and 
deliver the money into her own hands. 
It was to acquit myself of this trust that I came 
I to town, and put the above-mentioned advertise- 
ent into the Daily Advertiser. The young woman, 

consequence of it, came the same day to my inn, 
id having convinced me that she was the real per- 
il (though I wondered to see her so fine a lady) 
id having received the donation with great mo- 
sty and thankfulness, very obligingly invited me 

a residence at her house during my stay in Lon- 
in. I made her my acknowledgments, and the 
.ore readily embraced the proposal, as she added 
lat the house was large, and that the young ladies, 
er lodgers (for she let lodgings, she said, to young 
•dies) were particularly pleased with the conversa- 
on of the clergy. 

I dined with her that day, and continned till even- 
ig in the house, without the least suspicion of the 
ccapation of its inhabitants ; though I could not 
elp observing that they treated me with extraordi- 
y freedom ; that their bosoms were uncovered ; 
QQ that they were not quite so scrupulous upon 
ertaio occasions as our Yorkshire yOung women 1 
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but as I had never been in town before, and; hod 
heard great talk of the freedom of London ladies, I 
conchidcd it was the fashionable behaviour; ivhich 
though 1 did not extremely like, I forebore, throng 
good manners, to iind fault with. At about seven m 
the evening, as 1 was drinking tea with tWo of tlw 
ladies, I was broke in upon by some young gentle- 
men, one of whom happened to be the son of. a netr 
neighbour of mine at York, who the moment he saw 
me, swore a great oath, ' That I was the honesteet 
parson in England ; for that the boldest wencber of 
tlieiii all would scruple to be sitting in a public nXKn 
at a bawdy-house with a brace of whores, withoot 
locking the door.' . ' • 

A loud laugh, in which all the company joined^ 
prevented my reproving this young gentleman, si^I 
thought he deserved; but the language and. behir 
viour of the ladies to these gentlemen, and tbsir 
coarse and indecent jests both upon me and vaj 
cloth, opened my eyes to see where and with wholi 
I was. 1 ran down stairs with the utmost precipi- 
tation, and early the next morning took horse ibr 
York ; where, by the assiduity of the above-mcft- 
tioned young gentlemen, my story arrived beto 
me, and I was ridiculed by half my acquaintanceibr 
putting myself to the trouble and expence of a jc^^ 
ney to town for a brace of wenches, when I must un- 
doubtedly have known that a score of them at Yoik 
would gladly have obliged me for half the money. 

It was in vain for me to assert my innocence, by 
telling tbp whole stoiy ; I was a second time made 
ridiculous, and my function rendered useless in ths 
place where I lived, by the punctual performance of 
my duty, in religiously observing the last request of 
a dying friend. 

I quilted York soon after this last disgrace^ and 
got recommended, though with some difiicultyi to a 



curacy in lincoln shire. litre I livf»d happilv far a 
considerable time, and becaruf the lk\miriie com- 
panioD of the squire of the j)anhh. Ke was a keen 
sportsman, hearty in Li? iViendbhips, hirter in his re- 
sentments, and implacable tf> f»oiichers. It sr» hap- 
pened, that frf»m ab(»Gt the lime of m} coming to 
the parish, this centieman's park and the couiiiry 
about it vere so shamefully robbed of hares, that 
every body was exclaiming against the thief, for 
my own part, as I thought it my duty to detect kna- 
very of every kind, and was fond of all occasions of 
testitying my gratituoe to my patron, 1 walked out 
earlv and late to discover this midniiiht robber. At 

ml k. 

last I succeeded in my search, and caught him in 
the verv act of laving his sncires ; and who should 
he be, but the game-keeper of my benefactor ! Tliis 
impudent feDow, who saw himself detected, had the 
address to crv out thief first ; and seizins me bv the 
collar, late as it was, dragged me to his master's 
house. I was really so astonished at his consum- 
mate assurance, that I heard myself accused without 
the power of speaking ; and as a farther proof of my 
guilt, there was found, upon searching me, a great 
quantity of wire and other things, the use of which 
was sufficiently obvious, and which my wicked ac- 
cuser had artlully conveyed into my pocket, as h% 
was leading me to my judge. 

To be as little prolix as I can, I was iraprisened- 
tried, and convicted of the^t; and after having 
suffered the utmost rigour of the law, was obliged 
at last to take shelter in town, to avoid the thousand 
indignities that were offered me in the country. 

To particularize every misfortune that has hap- 
pened to me in London, would be to exceed the 
bounds of your paper. 1 shall only inform you of 
the occurrences of last night. 

It was past twelve when I was returning to my 

VOL. XXVI. Q 
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lodgings from visiting a sick friend. As I pused 
along the Strand 1 heard at a little distance from me 
the sound of blows, and the screams of a woman. I 
quickened my pace, and immediately perceived a veij 
pretty youn^ creature upon her knees, entreating ft 
soldier for mercy, who, by the fury in his looks, uaA 
his uplifted cudgel, seemed determined to shew 
none. Common iiumanity, as well as a senee of mj 
duty, impelled me to stop and make my remon- 
strance to this barbarous man. The effects of these 
remonstrances were, that 1 soon atter found myself 
upon the ground, awaked as it were from a trance, 
with my head broke, my body bruised, my pockets 
rifled, and the soldier and his lady no where to be 
found. 

Alas ! Mr. Fitz-Adam, if this had been the only 
misfortune of the night, 1 had gone home contented; 
but I had a severer one to undergo. I was comfort* 
ing myself as I walked along, that I had acted the 
part of a christian in regard to these wretches; 
when a loud cry of thieves and murder, and imme- 
diately after it the sight of a gentleman struggling 
with two ill-looking fellows again alarmed me. AU 
bruised and bloody as I was, I flew without hesita- 
tion to his assistance ; and being of an athletic make 
and constitution, in a very few minntes delivered 
him from their clutches ; who, as soon as he saw 
himself at liberty, miade the most natural use of lU 
by running away. 1 was now left to the marcy 
of two street robbers, as I thought them, both of 
whom had so securely fastened upon me as to pre* 
vent my escape. But while I Mras beginning to tA 
them that I had been already robbed, to my utter 
confusion they discovered to me that they were hti* 
tifl's ; that they had arrested the person whom I 
rescued for thirty pounds ; and that I must 'give i^ 
curity for the debt, or go instantly to prison* 
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To come to the close of my unhappy narration, 
thev carried me to one of their houses ; from 
whence 1 sent to the landlord where I lodged, who 
having something more than thirty pounds of mine 
in his hands (all that I am worth in the world !) was 
kind enough to bail me. From a principle of con- 
science (knowing that 1 had really made myself the 
debtor) 1 would have paid the money immediately, 
if it had not occurred to me that the gentleman 
whom 1 delivered would, upon reading these parti- 
culars in the World, be honourable enough to re- 
mit me the sum I stand engaged for on Lis account. 
As soon as I see this letter inserted, I shall make 
myself knovai to Mr. Dodsley, to whom I desire 
that the money may be paid : or if the gentleman 
chuses to come in person and discharge my bail,, 
Mr. Dodsley will be able to inform him at what place 
I may be found. 

I beg your immediate publication of this letter, 
end am, Sir, 

Your most faithful servant^ 

W. B. 

P. S. I forebore to make any mention of watch- 
men in my account of last night, because I saw 
ftone. I suppose that it was not a proper time ei- 
ther for their walking their rounds, or for appearing 
at their stands. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
Sir, 

X WAS greatly surprised, that when in a late paper 
you were displaying your knowledge in diseases, and 
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in the several specifics for their cure, you should be 
so very forgetful as never to mention a malady, 
which at present is not only epidemical, but of the 
foulest and most inveterate kind. This malady is 
called by the learned the cacoethes cakpendi, 
and by the vulgar cuiticism. It is not more true 
that every man is born in sin, than that be is bom 
in c RiTicisM . For many years indeed the dist^uper 
was uncommon, and not dangerous in its conse- 
quences ; seldom attiicking any but philosophers and 
men of learning, who from a sedentary life and in- 
tense application to books, were more open to its 
influence than other men. In time, by the infection 
of dedications, it began to spread itself among the 
G REAT, and from them, like the gout, or a more noble 
dibtemper, it descended to their inferiors, till at last 
it has mfccted all ranks and orders of men. 

But as it is observable that an inhabitant of the 
fens in Lincolnshire is most liable to an ague, a 
Yorkshire-man to horse-stealing, and a Sus'sexrman 
to smuggling ; so it is also obseryable that the per- 
sons most liable to the contiigion of criticism, are 
young masters of arts, students in the Temple, at- 
torneys clerks, haberdashers prentices, and fine g«i- 
tlemen. 

As I had long ago looked upon this distemper to 
be more particularly English than any other, I detei'- 
mined, for the uood of my country', whatever pains it 
migiit cost me, to trace it to its Hrst principles; but 
it was not till very lately that my labours were at- 
tended with any certain success. I had dtscoYeted 
in general ihat the patient had an acidity of blood, 
which, if not corrected in time, broke out into a kind 
of F.viL, which, though no king's-evil, might possi- 
bly, I lhoup,hl, be cured by touching : but it occurred 
to me that the touch of an oak-saplin might be 
much more eilicacious than that of the ingenioos 
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Mr. Carte's somebody. A linen draper's prentice 
in the neighbourhood happening at that time to be 
labouring under a severe tit, I hinted this my opinion 
to his master, who immediately applied the touch ; 
but I will not wrong my conscience by boasting of 
its eftiect, having learnt that the lad was seen soon 
after at a certain cofiee^house in the Strand, in ail 
the agonies of the distemper. 

Untired by disappomtinent, I continued my 
searches with redoubled diligence ; and it is this day 
that 1 can felicitate myself, as well as thousands of 
my countrymen, that they have not been in vain. 

Ihe cause then of this loathsome distemper is* 
most certainly wind. This being pent in the bowels 
for some time, and the rules of good breeding not 
permitting it, in public places, to take its natural 
course, it immediately flies up into the head, and af- 
ter being whirled about for a while in that empty 
region, at length discharges itself with great violence 
upon the organ of speech. 1 his occasions an in- 
voluntary motion in that member, which continues 
with great rapidity for a longer or shorter time, ac- 
cording to the power or force of the original blast 
which set it in motion. I'his volubility, or rather 
vibration of tongue, is accompanied with certain un- 
intelligible sounds, which, like the barkings of per- 
sons bit by a mad dog, are the most fatal proofs of 
the malignity of the distemper. 

The late doctor Monro, who was long ago con- 
sulted upon the case, gave it as bis opinion, that it 
Was a species of madness, known among the Greeks' 
by the name of xfltxofivfiia, and among the Romans' 
by maktolentia. It is said of that great and hu-^ 
mane man, that from his concern for these poor 
creatures, he intended, if he had^ lived a little longer, 
to have proposed a new building for their rec^tioQ, 
contiguous to thftt in Moorfielde; aiid«8 they are quite* 

Q3 
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hai'Qiless things, would charitably have taken them 
under his own immediate care. The loss of that 
eminent physician, were it from no other consider- 
ation, cannot but be lamented as a public misfor' 
tune; his scheme being intended to prevent the 
contagion of criticism from spreading so univer- 
sally among his Majesty's subjects. For there is 
one melanclioly circumstance attending this disease^ 
namely, that it is of quicker and more certain in- 
fection than the plague : being communicated, 11^9 
yawning, to a large circle of company in an instant 
of time ; and (what is sufficient confirmation of the 
cause) the congregated vapour which is emitted at 
such times, is more disagreeable and ofiensive than 
if it had taken its proper and natural course. 

But the doctor's principal reason for conjectoring 
this distemper to be madness, was, its being almost 
continually acted upon by external objects. A man 
in the hydrophobia will be in agonies at the sight of 
water or any liquid ; and it is very well known that 
persons afihcted with a criticism will be thrown 
into equal agonies at the sight of a new book, pam- 
phlet, or poem. But the greatest and most convul- 
sive of all agonies are found to proceed from the 
representation of a new play. 1 have myself ob- 
served upon this occasion a mob of poor wretches 
sending forth such dismal groans and 0ucb piercing 
shrieks as have quite moved mc : after this they have, 
started up on a sudden, and with all the fury of mad- 
men have torn up the benches from under them, and 
put an entire stop to an entertainment^ which, to pay 
for a sight of, they have many of them bprroveid 
the money from their masters tills. 
. That this has the appearance of madness, I can- 
not deny ; yet I have seen a turkey-cock behave 
with equal fury at the appearance of a woman in a 
red petticoat ; and I have always impvted it to tbi 
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silliness of thfe bird, rather than to any disorder in 
his brain. 

But whether this be madness or not, the original 
cause is most infaUibly wind; and to have disco- 
vered the cause of any distemper, is to have taken 
the leading step towards eftecting its cure ; which is 
indeed the sole end and design of this letter. 

Wind then being the undoubted cause of that uni- 
versal disease vulgarly known by th6 hame of cm* 
TfCisM, the patient must enter into an immediate 
and regular course of carminatives. The herbs 
angelica, fennel, and camomile will be extremely 
proper for his tea ; and the seeds of dill, cummin, 
anise, carroway, coriander, or cardamum, should 
never be out of his mouth. These, by the consent of 
all physicians, are the great dispellers of wind. But 
that is not all. From whence have they their name 
of carminatives? Not from this quality; here 
are no traces of such an etymology ; but they are 
happily possessed of another and more excellent 
virtus ; and that in so eminent a degree,- as to take 
their name from it. This is the power of expelling 
all the pernicious effects of poetry, verses, songs, 
CARMiNA ; all that farrago of trumpery, which is 
so strangely jumbled together in the intestines of 
that miserable inx'ulid who labouif) under the weak- 
ness and disorder of criticism. .For it is a great 
mistake in the learned, that these medicines took 
their name of carminatives from the ancient 
jugglers in physic accompanying their operation 
with verses and scraps of poetry, by way of incanta- 
tion or charm ; they certainly obtained this appella- 
tion from their wonderful power of expelling that 
particular species of wind which is engendered in 
the critic's bowels by reading of plays, poetry, 
and other works of wit, too hard for his aigestion. 

That all persons labouring under an habitual an4 
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obstinate criticism may be induced to enter into 
this course of carminatives, I can assure them 
with great certainty, that the operation of these 
medicines, notwilhstandmg the prodigious discharge 
of crudities which they occasion, is not attended 
iKrith the least sickness to the patient himself; fat 
has indeed the appearance of a violent fit of tlif: 
cholic; but, in reality, he has only the trouble of 
eructation: all the sickness and nausea usual in 
other cases of the like nature, being marvelloHsly, in 
this, transferred to the by-standers. 

But as all medicines have not equal effects on all 
constitutions ; so tliis, though sufficient in maaj 
cases, may possibly be defective in a few : I have 
therefore in reserve a secret, which I may ventara • 
to pronounce will prove of great utility. It is this : 
Let every man who is afhicted with this scrophuloos 
disease immedately turn author. And if it should 
so happen (as it is not absolutely impossible) thai 
his compositions should not be adapted to ewy 
body's taste, it will infallibly work so upon hu 
stomach, as entirely to purge off those indigested 
particles, to which all this foul wind was originally 
owing. For it is true to a proverb, that if you hang 
a dog upon a crab-tree, he will never love verjuice* 
I am, Sir, 

Your most hutnbk seroantf 

B.D. 

I am sorry, in one particular, to differ in bpimon 
with my ingenious correspondent. But' I cannot 
allow that a critic's turning author will cure Urn 
of his malevolence ; having always found that tbo 
/iiost difficult people in the world to be pleased^ an 
those who know experimentally that they wanttBi* 
lents to please. 
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No. 33. THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, 1753. 



It has lain upon my conscience for some time, 
that I have taken no notice of those of my corres- 
pondents, whose letters to me, for reasons of state, 
have been withheld from the public. Several of 
these gentlemen have favoured me with their assis- 
tance from the kindest motives. They have disco- 
vered that I am growing dull, and have therefore 
very generously sent me some of their own wit, to 
restore me to reputation. But as I am not sure of a 
constant supply of these brilliant epistles, I have 
been cautious of inserting them : knowing that when 
once a bottle of claret is set upon the table, people 
are apt to make f<ices at plain port. 

There are other gentlemen to whom I am no less 
obliged. These have taken it for granted, that as 
I declared in my lirst paper against meddling with 
religion, I must certainly bean infidel: upon which 
supposition they have been pleased to shower in^ 
upon me, what they call, their free thoughts : 
hilt these thoughts, as I have hitherto given no as- 
surances of my infidelity, are rather too free for 
this paper. And besides, as I have always endea- 
voured to be new, I cannot consent to publish any 
thing so common as abuse upon religion. 

But the majority of these my private correspon- 
dents are politicians. They approve, they tell me, 
of ray neutrality at first ; but matters have been so 
managed lately by those in power, that it iS the part 
of eveiy honest man to become an opposer. The 
:^ompliments which these gentlemen are pleased to 
pay my abilities, are the highest satisfaction to me. 
Their letters do me the honour to assure me, that i 
I will but exert myself^ the ministry must do ex- 
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actly as I would have them ; and that the next g^ 
iieral election will certainly take whatever tarn I 
have a mind to give it. 

I am ver} far from denying that I have all this 
power ; but 1 have ever been of opinion that it it 
greater to save than destroy : for which reason 1 
am willing to continue the present adniinistration 
a little longer ; though at the same time I must taktf 
the liberty oi declaring, that if 1 find the popular ' 
clamours against a late act of Parliament to be tiiMi 
namely, that it will defeat all the prophecies rdaJtio^ 
to the dispersion of the Jews; or that the new Tes- 
tament is to be thrown out of our bibles and comr- 
m(»n-[;rayer books ; or that a general circumcision 
is certaiuly to take place soon after the meeting o£- 
the new Parliament; 1 say, when these things are so, 
I shall most assuredly exert myself as becomes a» 
true-born Knglishmau. 

1 contess very freely that I had conceived sonw 
dislike to the marriage bill; having been assured by- 
the maid-servant where I lodge, that after the flStn 
day of next March, no young woman could be nuT" 
/led without taking her bible oath that she wis 
worth lifty pounds. But as I have read the bill 
since, and have found no such clause in it, I am 
tolerably well satisiied. 

To those of my correspondents who are aogiy 
with me for not having endeavoured to inculcfltfl 
some serious moral in every one of these papers, I 
shall just take notice, that I am writing essays, and- 
not sermons. But though I do not avowedly obod 
a week attack envy, malice, and uncharitableness, L 
hope that a paper now and then written with plesp- 
santry and good humour, though it should have no 
direct moral in view, niay so amuse and tcmptf 
the mind, as to guard it against the approaches of 
those tormenting passions. There is nothing trntf- 
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tlian that bad spirits and ilMnmMar are the parents 
of miserv and m'lschifi: he. tbcreibre. who can lead 
the imagination trom iWm and vaponrs to objects 
of cheeriiihiess and mirth, is a usei'ul member oC 
BO€iety. 

Having now discharged my conscience of its b«r» 
then, I shall close this paper with a letter which I 
received yesterday by the penny-post. I insert it 
here to shew, that a l^te ver\- serious e>sav of 
mine, calculated for the support and delight of la- 
dies in vears, has done real harm ; while others, of 
a gayer nature, and without a moral, have been per* 
lectly inoffensive. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

Sir, 

That you have been the occasion of misery to an 
innocent woman is as true, as that I hope I may 
acquit you of any evil intention : you have indeed 
misled me, but it is another who has wronged me* 
Yet if I had not used my utmost endeavours, and 
practised every honest art to get redress firom this 
unjust person, I should neither desire nor deserve a 
place in your paper. 

But, alas 1 sir, while 1 am prefacing my sad story, 
through a too modest reluctance to begin it, I am 
fearful that you v^ill mistake me for some credulous 
young creature, who has yielded up her honour to 
betrayihg mati. Indeed, Mt. Fitz-Adam, 1 am no 
«ach person, being at present in my fifty-sixth year, 
and having always entertained such an aversion to 
impurity, as to be ready jto die with shame eveU of 
ttiy very dreams, when they have soilietimes hap- 
p€^isd to tend that way. But how has my virtue 

Wen rewarded ! 1 will conceal nothing froih you, 

^r^ though my cheeks are glowing with ^hame «i» 
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well as indignation. 1 am wronged, barbaromfy 

wronged, and will complain. 

The hand that is now penning this letter ifu 
three tedious weeks ago given at the altar to the 
most unworthy of men — Porgive me, sir, a mo- 
ment's pause 1 cannot think of what I am, 

without exclaiming in the bitterness of my hjeart, 
how cruelly I am disappointed ! I will be particu- 
lar in my relation. 

JNIy father was a country gentleman of a good 
estate, which by his death, that happened near two 
months ago, devolved to me as his only child. It 
was matter of wonder to our neighbours, that a pep- 
son so agreeable as I was thought to be, and who 
3iad been marriageable a good while (for as I men- 
tioned before, I am in my fifty-sixth year) should 
be sutiered to live single to so ripe an age. To say 
the truth, I could never account for this wonder, 
any otherwise than from that excess of delicacV 
which I always observed in my conversation witn 
the men, and which in all probability prevented 
them from declaring themselves. 

As soon as I had perfonned the last duties tq mj 
father, I came up to town, and took lodgings m 
Bury-street — Would it had been in Pall-mally or • 
street still wider ! for then I might have escaped the 
observation of a tall well-made gentleman, firodl 
Ireland, who, unfortunately for my peace, lodged 
directly over the way. 

I will not trouble you with the methods he ti 
from his window to engage my attention, or w 
what passed between us on his being permitted id 
visit me. All I shall say is, that whatever grtnad 
he had gained in my heart, it might have proved t 
difficult task for him to have carried me without* 
settlement, if the World of July the 12th, upon the 
love of ELDERLY womeU; had not fallen into 07 
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bands. Before the reading of that fatal pa|>er, I 
bad suspicions that my person might possibly bo 
less desirable than my fortune ; but now I believed, 
etnd my wishes assisted my belief, that he lan- 
guished to possess me. I read the story of NiNosr 
L^EKCLOS above a dozen times over ; and I rejoiced 
to find myself of fhe exact age of that lady, when 
b«r charms had such an ascendency over the unfor- 
tunate DE Villi ERs. 

My lover found me with the paper in my hand.* 
I read it to him ; and he confirmed me in my opi* 
nion, by wishing himself tbe Abb4 Gedotk, and his 
angel, as he called me, eighty years old, that he* 
might be as happy as the Frenchman. In short, be- 
ing now thoroughly convinced that the only ohject 
of a sincere, fervent, and lasting passion in a young' 
man, was a woman in years, I made no secret to 
him of my inclinations ; and the very next morning 
we were publicly married. 

Alas ! sir, were you in jest or earnest when you 
wrote that paper f I have a melancholy reason for 
believing you were in jest. And is a woman of fifty- 
five then^ so undesirable an object? Is she not to 
be endured ? Or are all men deceivers ? No ; that 
is impossible ; it is 1 only that am deceived. I daiya . 
not say more, unless it be to tell you, that a fortune' 
of thirty thousand pounds is rather too much to 
be given in exchange for a mere name, when, if 
you knew the whole truth, I have no real right to 
any naxpe but my maiden one. I am^ by no name 
at aU, 

Sir, 

Your most humble ^^rvmtf^ 
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No. 34. THURSDAY, AUGUST 23, 1753. 

"W iiKN I (ieclared against meddling with pplitifi 
in tlu'bc iny lucubralioiis, 1 meant ouly that kind of 
pclirics, or art pt goveniiucht, which is so l^irn- 
cdly and logically reasoned upon in all the coffee- 
houses and barbers bbops of this great metropolis 2 
intendmg) (as it is my province) to take coguizance 
of any particular act of the legislature, that, icp^ 
itrary to its intention, hsi,s been prejudicial lo tfae 
iporals of my fellow citizens. 

But it is the repeal of an act of parliament, and 
not the act itself, that 1 am now about to complaiji 
fbf. The act 1 mean is the witch act.* I am not 
considering the repeal of this act as affecting our 
religious belief, according to the Scotch proverb, 
* Tank awaw the deel, and good bwee to the Lor4.' 
1 think of it only in a moral light, as it has gives 
such encouragement to \yitciickaft in this king- 
dom, that one hardly meets with a grown person 
either in public or private, who is not more Or leM 
under its influence. 

Wiio^vF.R attends to the sermon at church, of 
listens to the conversation of grave and good mm, 
will hear and believe that the present age is the 
most fruitfulin wickedness of any since the deluge. 
Whether these gentlemen have discovered the true 
reason of this depravity, or whether the discoveif 
has been reserved for me, 1 will not pretend to deter:. 
mine; but certain it is, that the repeal of an act 
of parliament, which was meant to retrain the 
power of the devil, by inflicting death upon hif 
agents, must infallibly give him a much greater ifl' 
i^uence over us, than he ever could have hoped taf 
during the continuance of such an act. 
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I am well aware that there are certain of my 
readers who have no belief in witches; but I am 
wilUng to hope they are only those, who either have 
not read, or else have forgot, the pi '.*ct-tMliiigs against 
them, published at large in the state triais ; if there 
is any man alive who can deny his assent to the 
positive and circumstantial evidence jjiven against 
them in these trials, I shall only say that i pity moist 
sincerely the hardness of his heart. 

That the devil may truly be said to be let loose 
among us by the repeal of this act, will appear be- 
yond contradiction, if we take a survey of the ^erie- 
fal fascination that all ranks and orders of mankind 
seem at present to be under. 

What is it but witchcraft that occasions that 
imiversal and uncontroulable rage of play, by 
which the nobleman^ the mart of fashion, the mer- 
chant and the tradesman, with their wives, sons, and 
•Slaughters, are running headlong to ruin ? Whiit is 
it but WITCHCRAFT that conjures up that spirit of 
pride and passion fdr expence, by which all classes 
of men, from his grace at Westminster to the sales- 
man at Wapping, are entailing beggary upon their 
old age, and bequeathing their children to poverty 
and the parish ? AgJiin, is it possible to be accounted 
for, from any natural cause, that persons of gooS 
ftense and sober dispositions should take a freak four 
6r five times in a winter, of turning their houses 
into inns; cramming every bed-chamber, closet, and 
corner with people whom they hardly know ; stifling 
one another with heat ; blocking up the streets with 
chairs and coaches ; offending themselves, and pleas- 
ing nobody ; and all this for the vain boast of having 
drawn together a greater mob than my lady Some- 
body, or the honourable Mr. Such-a-one? That no- 
thing but WITCHCRAFT can be the occasioti of a« 
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much folly and absurdity, must be obvious to the 
common sense of all mankind. 

Another and more melancholy proof of the pover 

. of WITCHCRAFT, is, that a wife may be beaatifbl ia 
her person, gentle in her manners, fond of her hus- 
band, watchful for his quiet, careful of his interest, 
kind to his children, cheerful to his friends, and 

, obliging to all ; yet be yoked to a wretch so blind to 
his own happiness, as to prefer to her endearmeuts 
the hired embraces of a diseased prostitute, loath- 
some ill her person, and a fury in her disposition. If 
thi^ is not witchcraft, 1 should be glad to know of 

,£ucli a husband what name I may call it by. Among 
the lower kind of tradesmen (for every dealer even 
ill broken glass bottles has his Jille dejoye) itba 
common thing for a husband to kick his wife ant 
of doors in the morning, for his having submitted 
over-night to a good drubbing from his mistress. 

It would be endless to take notice of every aigii- 
ment that suggests itself in proof pf wiTCBCRAn; 
I shall content myself with only one more, which I 
take to be incontestible. This is the spirit of jaciH 
bitism, which is so well known to possess many of hii 
Majesty's Protestant subjects in this kingdom. That a 
poor Highlander in Scotland mjay be a Jacobite withoot 
ViTcncRAFT, I am ready to -allow; zeal for a loit 
cheeld of the gude house of Stuart may have eatea 
him up : but that an English country gendemaa, 
who is really no papist in his heart, or that a wealthy 
citizen of London, who goes to church every Sua- 
day, and joins in the prayers for the present royal 
family, should be drinking daily to the reMtoratten, 
(as he calls it) of a popish bigot, who would bum 
him at Smithfield the next week for not going to 
mass (and whose utmost merit is his precarious de- 
scent from a family, remarkable for little else tfaao 
pedantry^ obstinacy,- debauchery, and enthusiasm; 



that such a person should be a jacobite, or in other 
words, an enemy to the best of kings, and the wisest 
of constitutions, cannot possibly be accounted for 
but by the power of witchcraft. 

From all these considerations it is much to be 
wished that a new wiTcn act may take place next 
session of parliament. Vox populi est vox Dei, is a 
wise and a true saying ; and that the vox populi is iik 
favour of such an act, let the late proceedings at 
Tring, and some similar occurrences in other parts 
of England, bear testimony. 

That the legislature may be farther induced to 
take this matter into consideration, I am clearly of 
opinion, that the passing such an act will go a great 
way towards silencing the clamours which have gone 
forth so grievously against the Jew bill : for it is 
shrewdly suspected that the same people who'ima- 
gined their religion to be at stake by the repeal of 
the one, are at present under the most terrible con- 
sternation at the passing of the other : and besides, 
it will be a convincing proof to all sorts of persons, 
that the administration is as well inclined to discou- 
rage the devil, as it is to favour the Jews ; a cir- 
cumstance which, as matters stand at present, seems 
to want confirmation. 

In the mean time I entreat all my readers, as 
much as in them lies, to be upon their guard against 
WITCHES: for the better discovery of whom (as the 
law does not admit of the usual trials by fire and 
Water) I shall here set down all I know or have heen 
told upon the subject. If a woman turned of eighty, 
with grey hairs upon her chin, and a high-crowned 
bat on, should be seen riding upon a broomstick 
through the air, or sailing in an egg shell upon the 
Thames in a high wind, you may almost swear that 
«he is a wiTca. If as often as you see any particu- 
lar old woman; yxm feel a pricking q( pins all ov«r 

»3 
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you, or if your stomach be sick, and should happen 
to discharge a great quantity of the said pins, or if 
Mrhile you are speaking to this old woman, she shouU 
suddenly transform herself into a horse without t 
head, or any such uncommon animal, you may irery 
fairly conclude that she is no other than a wiTCB. 
Jn such cases it will be a happy circumstance if yoa 
are able to say the Lord's prayer : for by repeating 
it three times to yourself she becomes as harmless ai 
a babe. 

A lady of my acquaintance, who has often been 
bewitched, assures me of her having detected moiti* 
tudes of these hags, by laying two straws one acron 
the other in the path where they are to tread. It 
is wonderful, she sa3's, to see how a witch is puzsled 
at these straws : for that after having made many 
fruitless attempts to step over them, she either stasffa 
Btock still, or turns back. But to secure yoivsdf 
within doors against the enchantment of witches, 
especial ly if you are a person of fashion, and have 
never been taught the Lord's prayer, the only method 
J know ol is, to nail a horseshoe upon the threshold. 
This I can affirm to be of the greatest efficacy ; inso- 
much that i have taken notice of many a little cot- 
tage in the country, with a horseshoe at its doOfi 
where gaining, extravagance, routs, adultery, jico- 
bitism, and aTl the catalogue of witcucraftSi nave 
been totally unknown. 

I shall conclude this paper by signifying my intMi- 
tion, one day or other, of hiring a porter, and of send- 
ing him with a hummer and nails, and a large qosn- 
titv of horseshoes, to certain houses in the parlieoi 
of St. James's. I believe it would not be amiss (u t 
charm against play) if he had orders to fix a whole 
dozen of these horseshoes at the door of Winn's. 
From St. James's he shall have directions to proceed 
to the city^ and to distribute the remainder of Uf 
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burthen among the thresholds of those doors^ at 
which the witchcraft of jacobitism has been most 
suspected to enter. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, ., 

That you may know who it is that offers you his 
correspondence, and how qualified I am to make a 
figure in the world, I shall let you into the secret 
of my birth and history. 

1 have the honour to be descended from the an- 
cient family of the Limbertongues, in Stafford- 
shire. My grandfather was of the cabinet with 
Oliver Cromwell ; but unfortunately happening to 
whisper a secret of some importance to his wife, the 
Sifiair unaccountably became public, and sentence 
of dismission was immediately passed upun hihi. My 
father was decypherer to King WilUam. It was by 
his diligence and address that the assassination plot 
and some other combinations in that reign were 
brought to light. But being somewhat too officious 
in his zeal, he was suspected of betraying the secrets 
Df his office (the better, as is suppos^, to insinuate 
himself into those of the opposition) and was dis- 
:arded with disgrace. With*a fortune barely suffi- 
:ient for support, he retired to his tiative village in 
Staffordishire ; and soon after marrying the daughter 
Df an unbeneficed clergyman in the neighbourhood, 
be had issue male, the wnt^r of this letter. 

My earliest infancy gave indications of an inqui- 
sitive mind ; and it was my father's care to implant 
in me, with the first knowledgeof .words^ aa insatia- 
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ble desire to communicate. At twelve yftai 
discovered tlie frailty of a maiden aunt, and b 
the curate of the parish into disgrace. A 
lady of uncommon discretion, who boarded 
family, was so delighted with the story, th 
made me a party in all her visits, to give u 
occasions of relating it ; but happening one e 
to steal a little abruptly upon the retirement 
lady, I discovered her in the prettiest familiaril 
ginable with the harlequin of a strolling comj 

It was about this time that a fever carri 
mother to her grave. My father for some wee 
inconsolable ; but making an acquaintance ^ 
inn-keeper's daughter in the village, and i 
her soon after, he became the gayest man aw 
the direction of my new mother, who, for i 
reasons, grew uneasy at my prying disposition 
sentenced to a grammar school at fifty, mil 
tance. Mortified as I was at first, I began € 
relish this change of life* A new world was i 
me for discoveiy : I wormed myself into the 
of every boy, and made immediate informal 
the master. Many were the whippings upoi 
occasions ; but as my heart always felt for tl 
chiefs of my tongue, I was the first to condo 
the sufierer, and escaped suspicion by my hui 
But all human enjoyments are transitory, 
pened in the course of my discoveries, that b} 
verse boy's denying the fact he was charged ' 
was unfortunately callexl up to give evidence 
him ; and though I delivered it wkh the 8 
regard to truth, I found the whole school i 
bination agciinst me, and every one branded n 
the name of tell-tale. 

From this unlucky accident, hardly a day 
but I was called upon to answer facts which 
committed, and was as certainly punished k 
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•ing them. I was buffeted and abused by every boy, 
and then whipped for quarrelhng ; or if any thing was 
missing in the school, it was constantly found in one 
jof my coat pockets, or locked up safely in my trunk. 
During this continued state of persecution, I wrote 
repeatedly to my father for leave to return home : 
but the government of that family was transferred, 
and admittance to it, even at common vacation 
times, denied me. At the end of five years, how- 
ever, and, as you will soon be informed, to my utter 
disgrace, I obtained thefavour of passing the Christ- 
mas holidays at home. 

The morning after my arrival, I perceived at 
breakfast, by the demure looks of the maid, and now 
and then a side- wink at her mistress, that there 
.were secrets in the family. It was not long before I 
discovered some particular familiarities between my 
jnother-in-law and a spruce exciseman in the neigh- 
bourhood. The room I lay in was the next to her's ; 
but unadvisedly attempting a small peep-hole in the 
frainscot, I unluckily bored through the face of my 
lather's picture, which hung on the other side ; by 
which misfortune I underwent the mortification of a 
■discoveiy, and the severest discipline I ever felt. Stung 
with the reproaches I met with from this adven- 
ture, I doubled my assiduities, and had the satisfac- 
tion of discovering one afternoon in the garden, tha 
the excisemen and my mother were made of the ver j 
€ame flesh and blood with the curate and my aunt 
My father happening to be engaged at the next vil- 
lage, I had time to go from house to house to inform 
the parish of his disgrace : but how great was my 
surprize, when at my return home, instead of gain- 
ing credit to my story, my mother had art enough 
to turn the mischief upon myself, and to get me 
driven out of doors as the most wick^ of incendi** 
aries* 
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Enraged as I was at my father's inhumcbiit 
upon my knees in th^^ street, and made a 
oath never to enter h.s d(»ors ai:am, whatever 
might be the conscqr.ence. \Vith this res< 
and somewhat more than a guinea in niy 
(which I had saved from the benefactions o: 
particular friends at my return from school) 
the road, by moon-light, for London. Not! 
markable occurred to me on the way; till 1 
mile of my journey ; when joining company 
very civil gentleman, who was kind enough 
duct me over the fields from Islington, and 
him a history of my life, 1 tound this humane s 
so touched with my misfortunes, as to otte 
bed at his own house, and a supply of whate^ 
uey I wanted, till provision could be made J 
Such unexpected generosity drew tears fro 
I thanked him for his goodness ; and shewing 
guinea, which was yet unbroken, I told him 
Vour of his house would be sufficient obligat 
was indeed a little surprized to find at thsit a 
stant my benefactor's pistol at my breast, an 
nace of innnediate death, if 1 refused to delivc 
you will imagine, JNlr. Fitz-Adam, that I coul 
hold nothing from so kind a friend ; and obli 
being thus mutual between us, he left me to 
my way with a few halfpence in my pocket. 

To particulaj-ize my distresses on my first 
in town, would be to write a volume instead c 
ter. In a short time my inquisitive taleni 
taken notice of, and I commenced business 
post of retainer to a bailift's follower: but foi 
that secrecy was necessary to my comniis 
communicated my errand wherever I was se 
the look-out, and gave many a fine gentlemi 
to escape. This employment, though of sh 
ration, got me a natural interest among the h 
and by the merit of scholarship, as well as w 
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tolerable hand, I succeeded in time to the smart 
post of clerk t^ a solicitor. But here too it was my 
nusfortune to be a little too unguarded in my dis- 
poveries ; for happening sometimes to be sent abroad 
with bills of cost for business never done, and fees 
never paid, I found it impossible to conceal any 
thing from the clients, and was discarded as a be- 
trayer of my master's secrets. In the course of a 
few yf ars 1 was obliged to combat necessity in the 
various characters of a poet, a ballad-singer, a sol- 
<fier, a tooth-drawer, a mountebank, an actor, and a 
travelling tutor to a Buck. In this last post I might 
have lived with ease and prolit, if I could have con- 
cealed ^rom my pupil that he was the plague of every 
country he came to, and the disgrace of his own. 
By gradual progression, and having acquired some 
knowledge of French, I rose in time to be assistant 
secretary to an envoy abroad. Here it was that 
my inquiring mind began to be of service to me; but 
happening in a few months to make discovery of 
certain transactions, not much to the honour of my 
master, and being detected in transmitting them to 
my friends in England, I was discarded from my of- 
fice with contempt and beggary. Upon this occa- 
sion my necessities hurried me to an act of guilt, that 
my conscience will for ever upbraid me with : for 
l^eing thus deserted in a country where char>ty was 
imfashionable, and reduced to the very point of 
starving, 1 renounced my reHgion for bread, i^nd be- 
came a brother of the Mendicants of St Francis. 
Under the sanctity of this habit, and from the ex* 
^ple of the brotherhood, I led a life of profligacy 
Sind wantonness. But though my conscience was 
subdued, my tongue retained its freedom : for it was 
my misfortune one day, through ignorance of xaj 
company, to betray the secrets of a lady^s confes-' 
Mi>a to her own husband. The stoi^ begaia to 
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spread ; and it was by a sort of miracle that I fboad 
the means of escaping with lite. 

At my return into England, I made a solemn re* 
nunciatiou of my apostacy ; and by the favour of a 
certain great man, became of consequence enough 
for the service of a ministerial writer. My peribr- 
mances for some time were highly applauded : bot 
being a little too fond of communicating objectioni 
for the sake of answering them, I was accused of 
weakening the cause, and ordered to look out for 
other employment. Enraged at the injustice of' 
this treatment, I devoted my pen to the service of 
patiiotism ; but being somewhat indiscreet in my 
zeal, and occasionally hinting to the world that my 
employers were only contending for power, I bad 
the sentence of dismission passed upon me for in- 
advertency. 

Being thus driven from all employmenty and nei« 
ther inclined nor able to conquer the bent of my 
mind, I began seriously to consider how 1 might 
turn this very dispositioA to advantage. In the 
midst of these reflections it occurred to me that the 
ladies were naturally open-hearted like myself, and 
that if I tendered them my services, and sappliid 
them with scandal upon all their acquaintance, I 
might find my account in it. But as wicked as thil' 
town is thought to be, and as knowingas Iwas in what 
was doing in it, I soon found that the real occuf^' 
rences of life were too insipid for the attention of 
these fair ones, and that I must add inventicm to 
facts, or be looked upon as a trifier. I according 
laid about me with all my might, and by a judickw' 
mixture of truth and lies, succeeded so well, that- 
n less than two months 1 carried off a dowaM of 
quality, and am at present a very resigned widower 
Hith a handsoifie fortune. 

This^ sir^ is my history ; and as I cannot keep tff 
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tiU9g that I know, and as i know almost every thin^ 
that people would wish to keep, I intend myself th<\ 
lionour of corresponding with you often ; and am^ 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant , 

NiC. LiMBERTONGUE. 

1 accept ofMr. Limbertongue's correspondence 
with all my heart. The varieties he has experiencec. 
will enable him to furnish useful cautions, and in* 
ttructive entertainment. The ladies will be taught 
to avoid scandal by virtue ; and the men either to 
reform or conceal tlieir vices, while the tell-tale is 
abroad. 
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I WAS formerly acquainted with a very honest old 
gentlenian, who as often as he was asked at the tn^ 
vem how his wife did, never failed to assure us, 
* that he did not come abroad to be put in mind of 
his wife.' I could wish with all my heart that those 
persons who are married to the town for at least 
sight months in the year, would, upon their re- 
tnoval into the conntry, forget the amusements of it, 
ind attach themselves to those pleasures which are 
:o be found in groves and gardens, in exercise and 
iemperance. But as fond as we are of variety, and 
is pleasing as the changes of the seasons are gene- 
'aliy acknowledged to be, it is observable that in all 
ibe large villages near London, the sunmier seems 
>nly to be endured, as it is osade^to resemble the 
winter i^ town. Routs, visits, assemblies, and maet- 

VOL. XXVI. 8 
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ipgs for drinking, are all the pleasares that are atf 
teuded to ; 'while the meadows and com fields 

(Where the milk-maid tiftgtth bbftht 
And the mower tchets his fci/thej 

are neglected and despised. 

I have received a letter upon this subject, whicb^ 
for its candour and good sense, I shall lay befpre my 
readers for the speculation of to-day. 

Tp Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

In this season of universal migration, when tin 
fireworks of Marybone, and the tin-works of Vauxr 
hall are deserted for the salutary springs of Tun- 
bridge, Cheltenham and Scarborough ; it would not 
be amiss, meihinks, if you were to give us your opi- 
nion of those seats of idleness and pleasure, healtii 
and gaiety. Or suppose you should extend yoitf 
views still farther, and tell us what you think in ge- 
neral of summer amusements, and the fasbionabk 
employments of rural life ? To supply in some mei* 
sure this defect, give me leave to acquaint you witb 
the principal occurrences that engaged my atten- 
tion very lately, in a ten days rctii'exnent in tbi 
country. 

As the friend I visited was a man who had ses^ 
xnuch of the world ; as his wife and daughters v^en 
adorned with all the accomplishments of genteel 
life ; and as they were no less admired for their tfh 
derstandings than their persons ; my expectation 
was raised and flattered with the pleasing, yet rea- 
sonable thought of passmg my time with no less im« 
provement than delight, m a situation where art and 
nature conspired to indulge my utmost wishes.^ 
But how grievously disappointed was 1 to find, tiB\ 
whenever I walked out I niust walk alone s and eyHK 
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then was sure to be reproached ; in the afternooity 
for rising before the bottle was out; and in the 
evening, for breaking a set of cards ! The fornaer 
part of my conduct disobliged the men, and the lat- 
ter offended the ladies. Scarce could I reach the 
end of the avenue, before my friend, with a gentle 
rebuke, summoned me back to give a toast ; and 
hardly cOuld I contemplate the view from the ter- 
xass, before miss Kitty would come running to teJll 
me that the rubber was up, and that it was my 
turn to CUT in. This, I doubt, is too general a 
complaint to be soon redressed 5 yet it is not less a 
grievance. That persons so well qualified for giving 
and receiving the pleasures of conversation, should 
thus agree to banish thought (at least, all subjects 
that are worth the thinking of) must be almost inctt' 
dible to those who are unacquainted with polite. life. 
That a season, in which all the beauties of nature 
appear to such advantage, should be thus thrown 
away, and as much disregarded as the depth of win- 
ter, seems utterly inexcusable, and in some degree 
immoral. * 1 low,' thought I to myself, * can talents 
designed for the noblest purposes be thus perverted 
to the meanest ? Is it the sole proviace of V?it to give 
toasts, and of beauty to shuffle cards ? How are 
the faculties of reasoa suspended, while those of 
passion alone prevail ! Since it is no less certain 
that the sweetest temper may be destroyed by cards^ 
than that the best constitution maybe ruined by wine/ 
These were my usual reflections as I returnea jto my 
company, chagrined and disappointed at the loss of a 
walk, which, though a solitary one, I should always 
prefer to the pleasures of the bottle, or a party at 
whist by daylight, in the best assembly in England 

Be so good, Mr. Fitz-Adam, as to espouse the 
cause of injured Nature, and remonstrate loudly 
against this enormous barbarity of killing the ^wxt^ 
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mer. Let cards prevail in winter, BSid in citieb 
enly : too much of them do we see in this grert 
to\vn to desire them elsewhere. Let drinking Ix 
confined to election dinners and corporation feastli 
and not continue (as it too much cLoes) impercepti- 
bly to make havock of our private families^ Assun 
the ladies, the young ones I mean, that howrar 
their mothers may instruct them by exanrple, or 
whatever they tliemselves may think, anxiety «ui 
disappointment, hope and fear, are no improvers of 
their beauty : that Venus never kept her court atft 
rout ; and that the arrows of Cupid are not winged 
with cards. Let them take but one walk, and tl* 
milk-maid that gives them a sillabub at the endof 
it, will convince them that air and exercise are the 
true preservatives of health and beauty, and wiRadd 
more lively bloom and fresher roses to their cbedei 
than all the rouge of Fiench art, or all the flush of 
Knglish avarice. Inform the men, if they knoiv it 
not already, that though they may esteem them- 
selves sober when they are not dead drunk, and pos- 
sibly may never be in a state of intoxication, yet 
drinking to any degree of excess will certainly huxl; 
if not totally ruin their constitutions, and be the 
sure, though perhaps slow, occasions, of rheuma- 
tisms, gouts, dropsies, and death itself. Many i&- 
stances of this will occur in the sphere of everr 
<>ne's acquaintance ; and if some of the deceased 
liave lived lifty or sixty years, it is hardly to ht 
doubted, that had this barbarous custom never p^^ 
vailed, their lives might have been extended to ift 
least seventy or eighty. 

In short, while these practices continue, by whiA 
every rural delight is entirely lost, country seats 
may ))e esteemed an idle ex pence, and an useless 
burthen. Loudon is certainly the fittest place fur 
either the bottle or cards : it is there that the gw- 
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tlemen may pursue the one, and the ladies the other, 
without being interrupted by such troublesome 
guests as myself, who may be now and then desirous 
of picking a nosegay, or of listening to the nightin- 
gale. For in vain does Nature lavish her chjirms, 
if they are thus neglected; in vain do the birds 
sing, if no one bears them ^ and in vaia do the 
flowers blow, if 



they blotb unseen 



And waste their sweetness on tho desert air. 

But if these polite persons will continue to reside 
in the summer at their country seats, merely be- 
cause it is the fashion, it would be no unfriendly 
office to spare them the mortification of continually 
gazing upon unwelcome objects. In order -there- 
fore to fix their attention to the most important 
concerns, I would humbly propose (and 1 doubt not 
but the proposal would meet with their approba- 
tion) that immediately after dinner the windows be 
closed, and the light of the sun be exchanged for 
that of wax candles ; by which means the gentle- 
men over their bottle, in one room, may uninter- ' 
ruptedly harangue on hounds and horses, while the 
ladies in another may be «hut up till midnight with 
cards and counters. And that the latter may be 
spared the disquiet of having recourse on a Sun- 
1>AY to fields and gardens (I mean if their mammas 
or husbands should happen to be so enthusias- 
tically rigid as to forbid gaming upon that day) 
let it be lawful for them to lie abed and study Mr. 

HOYLE. 

I am, Sir, 

Your mosf humble servant^ 

RVSTICUS. 
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X II E following letter is written with so nrocli na- 
ture and simplicity, that rather than -curtail itof iti 
length, I have thought proper (as I once did befttf^ 
to extend my paper to another half ^eet* 

To Mr. Fitz-Adah, 
Sir, 

I am the widow of a merchant, with whom Ilml 
happily, and in affluence for many j-ears. We faii 
no children, and when he died he left me all he had; 
but his atiairs were so involved, that the balance 
which I received, after having gone through modi 
espence and trouble, was no more than one thon- 
sand pounds, 'i'his sum I placed in the hands of ft 
friend of my husband's, who was reckoned a gooi 
man in the city, and who allowed mean interest fif 
four per cent, for my capital ; and with this foitj 
pounds a year I retired, and boarded in a vilU^ 
about a hundred miles from London. 

There was an old lady of great fortune its thit 
neighbourhood, who visited often at the housewheie 
I lodged : she pretended, after a short acquaintano^ 
to take a great liking to me : she professed a fiiead- 
ship for me, and at length persuaded me to comt 
and live with her. 

Between the time of taking this my resolntica 
and putting it into execution, I was informed thai 
this lady, whom I shall call Lady Mary, v^bb vay 
unequal in her humours, and treated her inferion 
and dependents with that insolence which she iwar 
gined her superior fortune gave her a right to nak$ 
use of. 
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But as I was neither her relation nor dependent, 
and as all that I desired from her was common civi- 
lity, I thought that whenever her ladyship or her 
house became disagreeable to nic, I could retire to 
my old quarters, and live in the same manner as I 
did before I became acquainted with her j and upon 
the strength of this reasoning I packed up my 
cloaths, paid off my lodgings, and was conveyed by my 
Lady Mary in her own coach to her mansion house. 

For the first year she treated me with civility and 
confidence ; but in that time 1 could not help ob- 
serving that she had no affection for smy body. I 
found out tliat she did not love her nearest relations, 
who were highly esteemed by all the rest of the 
neighbourhood ; and therefore 1 gave but little credit 
U) all the protestations of friendship which she was 
!ontinually making to me. 

She told me all that she knew, and more than she 
cncw ; and insinuated to me, that I was to look 
ipon the trust she reposed in me as the strongest 
jroof of the highest friendship. But these insinua- 
ions lost their effect; for I knew by experience^ 
Jiat there are many people, of which number her 
adyship was one, that often have a need to unbosom 
themselves, who must have somebody to impart 
their secrets to, and who, when they know any thing 
that ought not to be told, are never at ease till they 
tell it. 

But to proceed in my story. One day, when her 
ladyship had treated me with uncommon kindness, 
for my having taken her part in a dispute with one 
of her relations, I received a letter from London, to 
inform me that the person in whose hands I had 
placed my fortune, and who till that time had paid 
xny interest money very exactly, was broke, and had 
fled the kingdom. 

Lady Mary, in her fits of friendshipi had offered 
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mc presents, and perh<ips the oftener, Y>ccaus€ I 
ahvavs refused them. She had sometinnes told me 
how desirous she was to do me good in aiiy thuig 
that lay within her power. But in those days 1 had 
the inexpressible happiness of having no wish or 
view beyond what my little fortune could afford 
mc ; and 1 was truly sensible of, and blessed in, the 
heartfelt satisfaction of independence. Imagine 
then, sir, what I felt at the receipt of the above* 
mentioned letter. All that I shall say to you about 
what it produced, is, that I took my resolution im- 
mediately. I carried the letter in my hand to Lady 
JNIar}' ; but before I gave it to her, 1 told her, that 
I had never doubted the sincerity of her friendshipi 
and that I was thoroughly sensible of the kiudnesa 
with which she treated me. I put her in mind of 
the presents which she had offered me, and added, 
that while I was not in want of her assistance, I 
thought it wrong to accept of them ; but that tho 
tin^ic was now come when her friendship was likely 
to become my only support ; that it would be unji 
in me to suspect that 1 should not receive it ; i 
that the letter I then gave her would tell her aU| 
and spare my tears. 

Her ladyship immediately read it over with mon 
attention than emotion ; but after returning it to 
me, she embraced me, and assured me, in a condol- 
ing voice, that however great my misfortunea 
might be, she could not help feeling some satiafte- 
tion in thinkings that it was in her power to ijk* 
viate them, by giving me proofs of her unaltoa 
friendship ; that her house, her table, her eervano^ 
should always continue to be mme ; that we should 
never part while we lived, and that I shonld feel no 
change in my condition from this unhappy, altera- 
tion of my circumstances. 

To any body that knew her ladyship leaf than I 



did, these words would have afforded matter of great 
consolation; but when I retired to my chamber, 
and reflected upon my past and present situation, 
1 saw that I had every thing to regret in the one, 
and very little to hope for from the other ; and the 
following day convinced me of the manner hi which 
I was to lead my future life. 

Whenever Lady Mary spoke to me, she had hither- 
to called me INlrs. Truman ; but the very next 
morning at breakfast she left out Mrs,; and upon 
DO greater provocation than breaking a tea-cup, she 
made me thoroughly sensible of her suprriority and 
my dependence. ' L(>rd, Truman, you are so auk- 
ward I Pray be more careful for the future, or we 
shall not live long together. Do yon think I can 
afibrd ta have my china broke at this rate, and main- 
tain you into the bargain V 

From this moment I was obhged to drop the 
name and character of friend, which I had hitherto 
maintained with a little dignity, and to take up that ' 
which the French call eomplaisante^ and the English 
tumble contpanion. But it did not stop here j for in 
ft week I was reduced to be as miserable a toad- 
rater as any in Great Britain, which in the 
strictest sense of the word is a set^ant ; except that 
the TOAD-EATER has the honour of dining with my 
lady, and the misfortune of receiving no wages. 

The beginning of my servitude was being employed 
in small business in her ladyship's own presence. — 
Truman, fetch this ; Tnunan, carry that ; Traman, 
Ting the bell ; Truman, fill up the pot ; Truman, 
pour out the coffee ; Truman, stir the fire j Truman^ 
call a servant ; Truman, get me a glass of water, 
and i>ut me in mind to take my drops. ^ 

'i'he second part of my service was harder. I was 
a good housewife ; 1 understood preserving, pickling, 
axid pastry, perfectly well ; 1 was no had milliner^ 
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and I was very well skilled in the managemi 
dairy. All these little talents I had frequen 
duced, sometimes for my own amusemei 
sometimes to make my court to my lady. I 
v.hat had been my diversion became my i 
ment : my lady could touch no sweetmeat, 
tart, or cheesecake, but what was the worl 
hands. I made up all her linen ; 1 mem 
sometimes washed her lace ; the butter s 
every morning is all of my churning, and 
every slip-coat cheese that is brought to he 
and if any of these my various works miscarr 
scolded or pouted at, as much as if I was h: 
paid for every branch of the different empk 
to which I am put. 

I'his degradation of mine has not escaped 
of the quick-sighted servants. The change 
situation has produced a total one in thei 
viour. There is hardly a chambermaid tl 
bring me up a bottle of water into my roc 
footman that will give me a glass of small 
dinner. 

I must now give you an account of certair 
tions which I am enjoined to observe at tablt 
absolutely forbid to taste any dish that is 
cold as well as hot, or that may be hashed 
per. By this I am prevented from eating 
dishes that come before us. I must nev 
boiled or roast beef; and ham and venis( 
are equally contraband. Fowls, chicken, 
sorts of game, come under the article of pr 
goods ; and though I see brawn and sturgeo 
up every day during the whole winter, I am 
the better for them than Tantalus was for 
pies ; and really sometimes I eat as little 
who dine with duke Humphry, or as San 
when he was made governor of Barataria. 
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I may add, tbat I have not tasted a glass of wine in 
our house for some years, and that punch, bishop, 
cool tankard, and negus are equally denied me ; and 
I never must touch any fruit, unless when I am to 
preserve it. 

The rewards I receive for the service I do, and 
the restraint which I submit to, consist in having 
the enjoyment of the mere necessaries of life, pro- 
Tided you exclude money out of the number. I am 
cloathed out of Lady Mary's wardrobe ; and I have 
offended Mrs. Pinup, her ladyship's woman, past all 
forgiveness, because her ladyship chuses that I should 
aot go naked about the house. 

Not being much used to a coach, I am generally 
sick with sitting backwards in one. This my lady 
knows perfectly well; but since I entered into my 
state of dependence, I am constantly obliged to let 
her sit forwards alone in the daily airings that we 
take upon the adjacent common. 

You have already seen, sir, that I do the work of 
^ost of the servants in the house : but I must now 
descend a little lower, and acquaint you with some 
abject employments, which I am forced to submit 
to. 

I have already hinted to you, that my lady has na 
Teal friendship for either nian or woman. Her af- 
fections are settled upon the brute creation, for 
whom she expresses incredible tenderness. You 
would take her monkey to be her eldest son, by the 
pare she shews of him ; and she coufd not be more 
indulgent to her favourite daughter than she is to her 
lap-deg ; she has a real friendship for her parrot j[ 
pid the other day she expressed much more joy at 
the safe delivery of a beloved cat, than she had done, 
K)me months before, at the birth of her grandson. 

It is my province to tend, wait upon, and serve 
tins favouhte part of the family. I aajx made anr 
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swerafole for all their faults ; and if any of thai 
are sick, it is I that am to blame. It was through lU} 
negligence that Pug broke my ladys finest o 
china ; and my forgetting to give V eny her av 
was the occasion of the dear creature's illness. Pou 2 
silence is often attributed to my ill usage ; and 
murder of two or three kittens has been m< 
justly laid to my charge. 

I now come to some grievances of another kiii^ 
which I am almost asbamed to own, but which ar 
necessary to be told. 

My lady has, for the humour in her eyes (by the 
bye 1 make all her eye- water) three issues ; one in 
each arm, and one in her back. Now it hap|>e 
that ber own woman being one day confined to i 
bed, I was desired to perform the operation of dres- 
sing them in her stead ; and unfortunately I ac- 
quitted myself of the task so much to my lady's sft- 
tisfaction, that Mrs. Pinup has been turned out d 
that oilice, which is given to me, and I am afraid 
it is a place for life. 

There was another thing happened to me last 
year which deserves to be ijiserted in this letter, 
and which, though it made me cry^ will, I am afraid^ 
make other people laugh. 

Lady Mary, out of the few teeth sheliad left, had 
one that had the impudence to ake and keep her 
ladyship awake for two nights together; upon this, 
IMr. Mercy, the surgeon, was sent for, who, upop 
viewing the affected part, declared inunediately for 
extraction. This put my lady into a terrible agony: 
siie declared she never had a tooth drawn in her Kie^ 
and that she could never be brought to undergo it, 
unless she saw the same operation performed opon 
somebody else in her presence. Upon this all tbe 
servants were summoned, and she endeavoured to 
persuade them one after anoUier to have a tooth 
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drawn, for her service ; but they all refirsed, and 
chose rather to lose their places than their teeth. 
'Lady Mfiry addressed herself to me, and conjured 
me by the long friendship that had subsisted be- 
tween us ; and by all the obligations I had already to 
her, and those she was determined to confer upon 
me, to grant her this request. I blush to tell you 
that I yielded, and parted with a fine white sound 
tooth : but what will you say when I also tell you, 
tliat after I had lost mine, Mr. Mercy was at last 
sent away without drawing her ladyship's. 

Lady Mary takes great quantities of physic, and 
part of my business is to prepare and make up the 
doses; but what is still worse, her ladyship will 
swallow nothing till I have tasted it in her presence. 
1 also make and administer all the water-gruel that 
she drinks with her physic, and am forced to attend 
her with camomile tea, when she takes a vomit. 
This last is hard duty, as it not only makes me con- 
stantly sick, but as often stains my only gown and 
apron. 

I have now^ sir, done with all my bodily hardships, 
and shall proceed to a grievance, which lies heavier 
on me than all I have already mentioned ; 1 mean 
that perpetual sacrilice of truth, which I am forced 
to'«nake for Rer ladyship's service. 

Lady Mary is about sixty-five, and labours under 
a vice, which sometimes persons of the same sex and 
ELge are subject to ; I mean that of telling long and 
improbable stones. She has a fine'invention, which 
often carries her beyond the bounds even of possi- 
bility. She deals largely in the marvellous, and 
whenever she perceives that she has made the com- 
pany stare a little too much, she constantly appeals 
to me for the truth of a fact which I never heard 
before ; but of which I am declared to have been an 
eye-witness. ^ 

VOL. XXVI. T 
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Another grievance is, that my lady being much 
the richest person in the neighbourhood, is tho- 
roughly convinced that nobody of an inl'eriorfbr> 
tune ran ever be in the right in any dispute which 
may happen between them ; and as her ladyship's 
arguments are generally very weak, so her pas&ions 
are very strong ; and what she wants in reason she 
makes up in anger, which sometimes rises to abuse: 
and in all these disputes, she never fails to apply to 
me as an equitable judge, for my decision of the con- 
test : which appeal being accompanied with one of 
Colonel Hernando's looks, sentence is immediately 
pronounced in her favour ; for what can reason or 
argument do against fear and poverty ? These unjust 
judgments have made all the neighbours my ene- 
mies, who imagine also, that, by this behaviour of 
mine, 1 must be highly in my lady's good graces, W 
that they hate what they ought to compassionate, 
and envy what they should rather pity. It is the 
same case in every quarrel that happens hetweeo 
her ladyship and her own relations. I am made the 
witness and judge in every cause ; and I own very 
freely that my testimony is generally false, and my 
judgment partial : so that upon the whole, my ueiglh 
hours hate me, the family detest me, and my kdy 
herself does not love, and cannot esteem me. 

You are now, sir, fully informed of the wretched 
life I lead ; and as I dare say that there are many 
who pass their days exactly in the same manner, 
you will do them and me a singular service by print- 
ing this letter. My lady takes in your paper, and 
lends it about to all the neighbours ; and there are 
some features of my condition too strongly drawn to 
be mistaken by any of my acquaintance. A com- 
mon likeness would not have been sufficient : but 
such a caricatura as 1 have painted, must strike and 
^e known at first sight, and perhaps may contribute 
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change tny scene for a better. But one thing I 
sure of, which is, that no alteration that can 
)pen to me from the publishing this paper, cau 
for the worse. 

/ am, Sir, 

Your most ohtdknt^vmhh servant^ 

^fARY TUUMAN. 



X 
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ExlJis domvs at, ubi nam et multa sirperstiiit, 
Ei dominuin fallant, tt prosunt furilms- " 

Hob. 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. _ 
Sir, 

HERE is a species of luxury, which though j'O* 
jst often have observed, I do not find that yon 
\e hitherto taken notice of. I mean that extrava* 
nee of expence, which people of all ranks aud con- 
:ions are daily running into in the article of fur- 
ture. In the houses of the great (not to uentioa 
e profusion of French ornament, and costly glitter 
every room) the meanest utensils of the kitchen 
e all of plate. But it is not upon the follies of 
her people that I am going to descant ; it is of my- 
If and my country-house, or rather of my wife and 
;r villa, that I intend to be particular. The house 
am speaking of, together with a very considerable 
tate, was left me by an uncle in the city, with 
horn I lived from the age of sixteen. As he in- 
nded me for trade, you may be sure he gave me 
) other education (a little school learning excepted) 
tan what was necessary to a compting-house. But 

T 2 
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finding myself at his death in possession of f 
tiful fortune, I resolved to commence gentl 
and accordingly disposed of my eflects in bu 
and took a house at the other end of the town, 
Here I became acquainted with a lady of q 
who, though she had the highest tiotions of bii 
from so trifling a circumstance as want of ft 
condescended to give me her hand, notwithist 
the meanness of my family, and the ditference 
educations. As I thought myself extreme 
noured by an alliance with so great a lady, 
the management of every thing into her hanc 
grew as indolent as if I had really been a n 
fashion. My wife was a woman of exceeding 
TASTE as it is called; or in other words, on^ 
liked to have every thing about her in the new< 
most expensive manner. As soon as I broug 
to my country-house, I thought she would 
fainted away at the sight of my furniture ; the 
of it (to use her own words) was so fright! 
odious, and so out of taste ! Her upholstere 
be sent for that instant ! for there was no en 
life in the midst of so much antiquated lumb 
forgot to tell you that 1 had entirely new-fur 
the house about three months before ; but t 
every thing was extremely good and neat, ] 
do my wife the justice to own, there was verj 
in it but what was of real use. Early the neJ 
down comes the upholsterer. * Lord, Mr. K 
says she, ' I am glad you are come. Pray rest 
self a little; but I am afraid you can't find a 
fit for a Christian to sit down upon. Such 
such backs ! such legs ! such— but they are s 
piece with the rest of the furniture ! — Dear K 
I am glad you are come!' So without waitii 
his reply, or suffering him to sit down, she com 
bim through all the apartments, except the ( 
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which indeed she has never once condescendefd to 
visit since her becoming mistress of my family. 

Mr. Kifang, who is said to be of Chinese extrac- 
tion^ and who must be allowed to understand hi» 
business as well as any man alive, agreed perfectly 
with her la'ship, and observed, * that such out-of- 
fashion things might do well enough for a citizen ; 
but that persons of quality and distinctiou, who had 
a TASTE and all that, should have something fo- 
reign and superb^ and quite in another-guess sort of 
a manner/ In short, sir, by the indefatigable zeal 
of this Chinese upholsterer, in about four months 
my house was entirely new furnished ; but so disr 
guised and altered, that I hardly knew it again. — 
There is not a bed, a table, a chair, or even a 
grate, that is not twisted into so many ridiculous 
and grotesque figures, and so decorated with the 
beads, beaks, wings, and claws of birds and beasts^ 
that Milton's 

Gorgons, and hydratt ond chimarai din, 

are not to be compared with them. Every room ia 
completely covered with a Wilton carpet ; I suppose 
to save the* floors, which are all new-laid, and in the 
most expensive manner. In each of these rcM)ms is 
a pair or two of stands^ supported by different figures 
of meif or heasts, on which are placed branches of, 
Chelsea china ; representing lionSj^ bears, and other 
animals, holding in their mouths or paws sprigs of 
bay, orange, or myrtle ; among the leaves of which 
are fixed sockets for the reception of wax candies^ 
which by dispersing the light among the foliage, I 
own, make a very agreeable appearance. But 1 can, 
see no use for the lions and bears : to say the truth, 
I cannot help thinking it a little unnatural ; for it is 
wel^ known that all kinds of savages are draid of 
fire. But this I submit to you^ haviog observed ef 

T 3" ' 
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late several wild beasts exhibited an the stage, witli- 
out their shewing the least surprize at the lamps, or 
even at the loud shouts of applause which have been 
bestowed upon them from the galleries. The upper 
apartments of my house, which were before hand- 
somely wainscoted, are now hung with the richest 
Chinese and India paper, where all the powers of 
fancy are exhausted in a thousand fantastic ligures of 
birds, beasts and fishes, which never had existence. 
And what adds to the curiosity is, that the fishes 
are seen flying in the air, or perching upon the trees; 
which puts me in mind of a passage I learnt at 
school (for I have not absolutely forgot my latin) 

Veiphinum appingit sylvU ■• 

the oddness of wliichj^ I suppose, was the reason of 
my remembering it. 

The best, or, iis my wife calls it, the state bed- 
chamber, is furnished in a manner that has half on- 
df)nft me. I'he hangings are white satin, with 
French flowers and artificial moss stuck upon it with 
gum, and interspersed with ten thousand spangles, 
beads, and shells. The bed stands in an alcove, at the 
top of which are painted Cupids strewing flowers, and 
sprinkling perfumes. This is divided from the room 
by two twisted pillars, adorned with wreaths of 
flowers, and intermixed with shell-work. In this 
apartment there is a cabinet of most curious work- 
manship, highly finished with stones, g«ns and shellsi 
dispersed in such a manner, as to represent several 
sorts of flowers. The top of this cabinet is adorned 
"with a prodigious pyramid of china of all colours, 
shapes, and sizes. At every corner of the room are 
great jars fllled with dried leaves of roses and jessa- 
mine. The chimney-piece also (and indeed every one 
in the house) is covered with imoiexise quantities (if 
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china of various figures ; among which are Tala- 
poins and Bonzes, and all the religious orders of the- 
east. 

llie next room that presents itself is my wife's 
dressing room ; but I will not attempt to describe^ 
it to you minutely, it is so full of trinkets. The 
walls are covered round with looking-glass, inter- 
spersed with pictures made of moss, butterflies, and 
sea-weeds. Under a very magnilicent Chinese ca- 
nopy stands the toilette, furnished with a set of 
boxes of gilt plate for combs, brushes, paints, pastes^ 
patches, pomatums, powders, white, gray> and blue, 
bottles of hungary, lavender, and orange-flower wa- 
ter, and, in short, all the apparatus for disguising^ 
baauty. Here she constantly pays her devotions 
two hours every morning ; but what kind of divinity 
she adores^ may be safer for you to guess than for 
me to tell. By this time I imagine you will con- 
ceive my house to be much fuller of futniturc thaa 
my head. Alas ! sir,. I am but a' husband, and my 
wife is a woman of quality. But 1 could submit 
with some degree of patience to all this folly and 
ex pence, if my children (and I have two flne boy» 
and a girl) were not either kept close prisoners ift 
the nursery, or driven into the kitchen among the 
servants, to prevent their playing about the looms^ 
and making havock of the ccockery^ 

I have a thousand other curiosities in my house,. 
oC which I neither know the uses nor the names* 
But I cannot help mentioning the gravel-walks^ 
rivers, groves,r and temples, which on a grand dayi 
malce their appearance at the dessert* For you are- 
not to suppose that all this profusion of ornament 
is only to gratify my wife's curiosity ; it is meant ai 
a preparative to the greatest happiness of life, that 
of seeing company. And 1 assure ypu she gives, 
ftbove twenty entertainmeats in a year to people for 
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whom she has no manner of regard, for no other 
reason in the world than to shew them her jiq&se. 
]n short, sir, it is become so great a sight that I am 
no longer master of it ; being continually driveo 
from room to room, to give opportunity for straligen 
to adn)ire it. But as we have lately missed a fa- 
\ouritc Chinesre tumbler, and some other valtiable 
moveables, we have entertained thoughts of coo* 
fining the show to one day in the week, and of ad- 
mitting no persons whatsoever without tickets ; un- 
less they happen to be acquainted with the namefi, 
at least, of some of my wife's relations. For my 
own part, if every thing in the house -was stolen, it 
viould give me less concern than I have felt far 
many years past at every India sale, or at tbe 
shortest visit that the has made at Deahd's: for 
I find to my sorrow, that as my furniture increases^ 
my acres diminish ; and that a new ^lahiou never 
fails of producing a fresh mortgage. 

If you think my case may be of service to any of 
those husbands who are unhappy enough to bemar- 
ried to wives of taste, you have free leave to pak* 
lish ic from. 

Sir, 
Your moat humble servant^ 

Samuel Simfle. 
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J HAVE received no less than four letters from my 
friend Nic. Li:.ibf.ktonguk, since lust Thursday 
%as three weeks, at which lime I had tlie honour of 
exhibiting his character and history in this paper. 
But all 1 dare do with these' letters is, to give a 
f-liort abstract of them to my readers; my fiiand 
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baying entered so minutely intO' family secrets, and 
(as he assures me upon his honour) with the strictest 
regard to truth, that I myself should be the tell- 
TALE if I gave them to the public in the manner I 
received them. 

In the first of these letters he gives me the his* 
tory of the third lying-in of a young lady of fashion 
near St. James's, who is at present only in her nine* 
teenth year, and who lives with a very pious old 
^unt, and passes for a pattern of modesty and virtue, 
lie also favours me with the names and characters 
of two gentlemen, who have the honour, separately, 
of passmg the evening with this young lady, with- 
out either suspecting the other of being any thing 
more than a visiting acquaintance. 

The second letter contains the secret memoirs of 
a woman of quality, whose husband is just upcm tha* 
point of parting with her for iNDisCaETroN. Till 
the reading of this letter I confess myself to hava- 
had a very inadequate idea of the meaning of this 
word. To be indiscreet, it ^eems, is for a mar- 
ried woman to listen to the addresses of one, two, 
or half a dozen lovers ; to make assignations with 
them separately ; to declare her hatred to her hus- 
band, and to admit her said lovers to every liberty 
but ONE. All this, provided the lady be detected 
in some of her closest familiarities, is to be indis- 
creet : and though the virtue of such a lady is not 
to be called in question, yet every body has a right 
to say, that she has been guilty of indiscretions. 

My friend's third letter is a good deal too wag« 
gish for the sobriety of this paper. It is the history 
of a parson and his two maids, whom he calls Ra- 
chel and Leah, To say the truth, I have another 
reason for suppressing this letter, which is, that the 
doctor happens to be the rector of my own parish^ 
and (setting Rachel and Leah, and eating iMut 
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drinking, out of the question) is really a veiy contk 
nent and abstemious man. - * 

The fourth and last letter is a voyage fromfVanx- 
hall to \VhitehalI, in a dark night .under « tiH^ 
perfonned by persons of distinction of both aexci. 
All that I shall inform my readers of this voyage, isy 
that it appears from the journal of it (which- wtt 
kept by one of the passengers, and communiealri- 
to my friend) to have been a very IK discreet om^ 
and that in the latitude of Westminster-bridle 
Miss Kitty, a yotin^ country beauty of eigfatMflr 
1^'as heard to say ^ith great quickness to a oiob- 
iiel of the guards, w ho sat next to her, ^ Be qnietf 
sir !' and to accompany her words with so smart a 
slap on the face, that the centre arch rung agaia ; 
upon which her aunt, who was one of the partTi 
took occasion to observe, ' I'hat her neice woud 
always be a country girl^ and know nothing of the 
world/ 

Having now taken sufficent notice of my fnend 
Limbertongue's letters, I shall leave myreaden 
to animadvert upon them, and devote the renudadtf 
of this paper to a female correspondeilt. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

I am a young woman, bom to no great fortDitf» 
but from the indulgence of my parents, amaoham 
as to enjoy the advantages of a good educatioA. 1 
have really a handsome face, have a natural gfB^- 
lity about me, walk as well as any body, and am toU 
by my luother, and have heard it whispered a thea* 
sand times by the maids, that I am a clever girl. 

It was my fortune some time ago when 1 wai 
upon a visit in the country, to make a hole io • 
gentleman's heart, as he sat in the next pew to 
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kt church ; and as I am above disguises, I shall cuci- 
ess vyy freely that 1 was equally struck. 1 took a 
pleasure in looking at him irom the first moment I 
>aw him ; and it was no trilling satisfaction to me, 
;hat as often as I dared squint that way, I found his 
jyes to be tixed fully upon mine. 

As he was known to the lady at whose house I 
nras entertained, it was matter of no great difficulty 
or him to introduce himself to my acquaintance, 
[ inquired into his character, and was told that he 
vas a gentleman addicted to no kind of vice; that 
lis fortune was a very handsome one ; that he had 
»reat sensibility and generosity ; but that he was 
jxtremely quick-sighted to the foibles of women. I 
vas not much pleased with this last information ; but 
laving a pretty good opinion of myself, I did no^: 
loubt that I should so hamper him with discretion 
ind beauty^ that he could not possibly escape me. 

To be as short as I can, he soon made proposals 
o me in form, which, after the usual hesitations, 
vere in form accepted. My parents were written to 
ipon the occasion, and every thing was preparing 
br our happiness, when Alpbonso (for so 1 shall 
:all him) was unfortunately summoned to a distant 
part of the country, to attend ihe last moments of a 
near relation. There was no disobeying thip cruel 
summons ; and with a thousand protestations of un- 
alterable love, away he went. 

During his absence, which happened to be much 
longer than, 1 believe, either of us wished, the fa- 
shion came up among the ladies of wearing their 
gowns off the shoulders; and though my skm was 
rather of the brownest, and I had also the misfor- 
tune of having a large scar across my bosom, I im- 
mediately pared away six inches of my stay before 
and behind, and presented myself to {lini at his re- 
turn in all the nakedness of the fashion. 1 was in- 
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deed greatly astonished, tliat as he was runtiins uta 
my arms with all the eagerness of a long absent low, 
he stopt of a sudden to survey me, and after giviag 
me only a cold salute, and inquiring how I did, Mt 
himself down for about a quarter of an hour, Hid 
then wished me a good night. 

It really never occurred to me^ to what accident I 
was to attribute so mortifying a change, till eailj 
the next morning I was let into the secret by tbe 
following letter : 
^ Madam, 

^ To have but one defect in your whole penoa, 
and to display it to the world with so much paiaa, 
is to betray a want of that prudence, without whkh 
the marriage state is generally a state of misery. I 
must therefore take the liberty of telling you, that 
my last visit was paid yesterday, and that my ]mX 
letter waits only till I have subscribed myself, 

* Madam, 
* Your most obedient humble servant^ 

* Alphonbo.' 

You may imagine, Mr. Fitz-Adam, into what 
aukward confusion and distress this letter threw me. 
At iirst I reproached the inconstancy of my lover, - 
and called him the basest and most perfidious olf 
men ; but when my passion was abated, and I be^ 
seriously to reflect upon my incautious behaviour, JL 
could not help allowing that he had reason on his 
side ; though I hope you will be of opinion, that hu 
letter is a little too mortifying, and his resolution. 
too hasty. 

Some months have elapsed since I have worn the 
willow ; and I have at present hardly any expectir 
tion of being festored to grace; though if Alpbonio 
had thought ix worth his while to make any inqni- 
ries about me, he would have known that ever sifict. 



Lhe discovery of that fatal scar (which I can assure 
bim upon my honous was only occasioned by a 
burn) I have worn my stays as high, and pinned mj 
gown as decently^ as his hard heart would desire | 
and notwithstanding the very warm weather wt 
have had tjiis summer, I have never made a visit, or 
appeared any where in public, but in a double hand- 
kerchief, and that too pinned under my chin. 

I . have two reasons, sir,, for troubling you with 
this letter, and desiring your publication of it. The 
Srst is, that my lover may s^e how penitent I am for 
my fault; and the second, to do service to two 
adies of my acquaintance ; one of which has a o^ost 
lisconsolate length of face, which "she makes absQ- 
utely frightful by wearing the poke of her cap quite 
>ack to her pole ; the other, with the feet and legs 
)f a Welch porter, is fpr ever tripping it along the 
Vlall in white shoes and short petticoats. If I can- 
lot benefit m37self, it will be some little satisfaction 
;o have been a warning to my friends, 

I amy Sir, 
Your most unfortunate humhU Mtfimnty 

Celimska. . 

P. S, Since my writing this letter I hare 9ome 
iistant hope that my lover may come about again } 
[laving been informed of a saying of his to a ^end, 
' That in spite of the scar upon my bosom, my ap« 
pearance that night put him in mind of a boo]( 
lately published, called Hecedfn open to all men/ 
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O F all the eastern ^tpries thi^t have hitherto nt^de 
their appearance in Epglish, there it not one that 
conveys so perfect tuid l^eautifiil Ik mmi U ib^i 9t 
rot. XXVI, IT * 



t]ie pritic^ Rirzvanscbftd and tlie pmieess dkfte^ 
ristanj, in the first vohittie of fbe Per^an TUbiL 
Rnzvanechax) was king of Cbina, and Ciicto ' h <trtt 
princess of an island of Genies. TItef M-dtej^ 
fately in love with each other, and ecfter ttfe UMiri 
delays, were tnarded tn due form in i^ kAnd «lf 
Cheheristan, where the lady ^bs -<{u«en. Brtfeet' 
fore the sol^mtiizatioa of this mairriage, HkepriMite 
of the Genies addressed the king Or Ohiam in the 
following manner. ' I am not going/ -tmd aAa^ ^fi 
make your majesty any finFeasoiMMe i<qutiH 
tiiough the power I have over you, and tfie Mpai» 
ority of my nature, claim ohedience in all thkiiit 
I> shall only derAand a pron^se ffem yon, that w 
tiie honour of your queen, and fbr mtr iniitnal lilfi^ 
piness, yon will blindly comply with coe in emj 
thing I have a mind to do. The Genies are never 
m the wrong. If therefore at uny time my «ctioa 
should happen to appear unaccountaUe and 'cxtt» 
vagant, say within yourself, my •mfo has reason "ftr 
what she does : for it is impos^ble that we shooM 
live together in love and harmony, miless you im- 
plicitly believe that I am always in the right.' Hie 
king, according to the universal cislom .of .hrtku, 
promised very readily to think in all tiuDgs'nldb 
princess would have him ; and themarriBgB'WHW* 
lebrated with all imaginable spkndoc 

I'he sequel of the story infonns iB, tiUtt'lHi W 
jesty o( China did not ab&oloiBly In^titos. nyil 
promise; for that upon certain trifling occasMUk 
such, for instance, as the queen's Bingmg her ton 
into the fire, giving hfer diwghtei: to he^devoMrilbf 
a wild beast, destroying the pro\ii^ons of h& whofe 
army, and the like (which are onl^ allegorical A 
pressions, signifying a mamma's giviqglfp 'iKrw 
to the fii-e of his passions, carfpiig \ut thflj^bllf 
to the masquerade; and consomxAg tbe soMtnee it 



ber huftbafid) ke not only thought her m the wroog, 
but had the rasJaness to tell her so. Here- begim 
the misery of tlxis royal and once happy couple; 
the queen separates herself from her husband, and 
at the end of ten whole years, consents to eohabita^ 
tion upon no other tenns than a renewal of the old 
promise, ratiiied by an oath. The story adds, thai 
the king of China, having seen his error, imvcv 
failed to acknowledge the wisdom of his q^eea in 
all she did, and that they lived to lat extreme old 
age, the hap>piest monarchy of the east. 

If every husband in England waft to read thi^ 
story night and morning till he had got it by heart; 
and, in imitation of the king of China, if he would 
consider hintself as a mere son of Adam^ and his 
wife of the superior nature of the Genies, the ha|i* 
^jaess of his liie would in all probabiliity be secured; 
for I am fully persuaded that all the infelicities of 
tlie married state aie OGcasiosed by meti's' iiDduDr§ 
fault witli the conduct of their wivea, and imagjiniiifg 
l^mselves to be fitter for goTernmeut thaa lor eho^ 
di^ce. 

. For my own part, I have always looked ujion th« 
husband to be tlie haid of his wife, just in the same 
wajiner as a fountain is the head of a stream ; which 
only iinds supplies for its wanderingf^ writkout- di^ " 
recting tlie current which way it shall ^w. It ma^p 
possibly be objected that wives are commanded. ia 9 
certain book, called the Bible, to be obedie&t to 
their husbands; but a lady of nay acquaintance, 
who is a great casuist in divinity, seems to have Mt^ 
this matter in a true light, by observiiag, that.^ 
tuost of the commentators upon tlie New Testa- 
Bu^nt have agreed that some of its> particular com* 
mands and prohibiti(s)BS are merely local and tern' 
porary, and intended only as cautions to the Chris- 
tiana a^aiA3t giving scasdal ta tiie jews end hea- 
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ihens, among whom they lived ; she makes no 
ner of doubt that obedience to husbands was i 
the number of these commands, and that it 
h€ right to observe it in the infancy of christi 
but hot now. 

Many persons, as well christians as nthei 
oi opinion, that to conmiand is neither the pr 
of the wife nor the husband; and that to ad^ 
intreat is all that either has a right to. But 
take to be wrong policy ; for as every private 
IS a little state within itself, there should be 
perior and laws, or all will be anarchy and 
sion : and as it is indisputable that the wife 
more of family affairs than the husband, ther 
reason in the world for taking the command 
her hands. 

Everybody sees that when men ke^p mis 
they commence subjects under an absolute ty] 
and that a wife should have less authority, is, 
own private opinion, a very hard case ; espec 
it be considered, that she is not only one fles 
her husband, but as the universal phrase 
BETTER PART. Everybody knows too, thai 
humour in a wife is the most necessary of i 
virtues to secure the happiness of a husbani 
how is her good-humour to be preserved, if si 
be under perpetual controul ? It is no new 
very, that the first wish of a woman is po^ 
therefore you give the scepter into her han 
intreat her to say and do according to her ow 
pleasure, it would be almost impossible for bi 
always out of temper. 

But the subordination of husbands will ap{ 
be of greater necessity, if it be considered ho 
almost every man is to govern himself, 
known husbands of hopeful dispositions, whi 
bfeibg left entirely to their own management 
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nm into every excess of riot and debauchery ; wbei^ 
it has b««n obvious, that had their wives exerted th^ 
proper authority over tliem, they would have mado- 
tbe soberest and meekest men alivo. How thaiikfu^, 
therefore ought we to be, that our wives are incliiiei^ 
to take upon themselves the trouhles^xme olSce^ oi. 
goveriuneat, a^d to Leave to their husbands the ea^y 
duty of obedience, which a child 0^ six years ^Jdi iB 
a^ capable of performing, as his. father of lio^'ty i' 

I have indeed heaid it objected^ that all wonien^ 

a«re net sufficiently quali^ed for the goveriiiue^^t q£ 

theif husbands. But by whom is thm. obj^etion 

iHade ^ By some obftioate old batcJitlor, wl|o, fof; 

\\:a,DX of cGuver$ii\g with the sex, ba» formed ve^ 

erroneous opinions of their dignity tmd abiiitieis. T* 

decide this question, I would only appeal to those 

Imsbands who haare liv«d m a eoost&nt state of sub* 

jection to their wives ; and if any one of them dare 

teU;,me that he has once wished to be. his own.mas** 

ter, I will be a batcheh)r ia unbelief. It has also 

been objected, that the tyranny of a wife may some* 

tfmes be a little more absolute than the husband 

niay wish it to be : but it has always been a maxim, 

that an absolute monarchy is the best, provided that 

w6 know, and have a right of chasing our rulfer ; 

the hlisband therefore should be satisfied with a* 

small extension of the prerogative, whose monarch 

is not only of his own ckusing', but one whom he 

has courted to reign over him. 

: it is matter of no small sa/tisft|cti«AtD me, that 
hf vindicating the soveneignty of tkt ladiet, I am\ 
doing service to my king and country ; fye. -whiU^ 
men are kept ufider a coatinued state oi^ subjeotioit 
at h«ine, they will submit with. more 'alacrita^ to tto 
laws, and. fedi a de^iency of tho9» spirits^ wUcb, 
fav wanrt of ppoper controul^ migbt ligd^ tlMipA>into 
riota^ ia9urti«iQtiC9i8; avdirflbdAoiiai Ac wtiae^tnT i»i 

^^3 
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iit^bhed indeed that the ladles would drop iht \ 
of national politics, and confine themselves to f 
government only : for while a husband- is 'no a 
than the vassal of his wife, a female Jacobite (i 
she should happen to be ugly or an old midd) 
be a dangerous creature. 1 shall thereft>rci c 
this paper by recommending it to the adltainii 
to have a particular eye to- those seminaries i 
male learning, known by the name of boardivi 
SCHOOLS. It might not be improper if the oa 
allegiance and abjuration were to be admini 
to the superiors and mademoiselles of such i 
or if the head of hb present majesty king ucoq 
Was to be worked by every pretty miss at the bo 
tom of her sampler. 
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^ s th,e writers of tbe twO following letters are of 
sex for which I have the sincerest. regard'and ^ 
ration, I have made no delay in committiitg ti 
to the pres^, not doubting tbat the evils they coi 
plaiA of wiU ^cite the attention of my readers. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

SlE,- 

' i am a very hearty old maid of sevebtf • 1 
but I have a parci^ of impertinent i fs .i 

pieces, whoj because I have kept my \ a* 
will needs have it that I have: part wi 1 
thing ebe, Pray. Mr. Fitz-jVdam» be so I 1 
tell these graceless relations of tmiie,v.uias » 
not impossible for a woman to ha^ t^ Vi 

at a time ; aod that ^ m^y be outny and \ 
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well as merry and wise. But as I am always 

be teazed upon this subject, I have some thoughts 

tenouncing my virginity, to secure my good- 

mour ; for I am afraid that by contending with 

every day for what they say I have lost, 

. run the hazard of losing in reality what they 

ow me to possess. I beg your advice in this 

tical affair, and am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant^ 

PrUDENTJA llOLDyAST. 

In answer to Miss Holdfast, I shall only say that, 
I was to be teazed out of my virginity, it should 
by the most impudent fellow living, sooner than 
these undutiful relations, 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
I am a young woman of fashion, and a great ad- 
irer of a town life. But it has been my misfor- 
ne, for these three months past, to be condemned 
the odious country, and the more odious diversions 

it ; and this in compliance to an old fashioned 
nt, who, excepting her two daughters, and the 
mpaiiy they keep, is the most odious thing of all. 
it it is not for the sake of abusing my friends or 

ridiculing the country, that I trouble you with 
is letter ; I have really escaped such dangers in 
is retirement, that I mean it as a caution to my 
«c against giving up the innocent amusements of a 
wn life, for the destructive pleasures of ^oods and 
ades. 
I had hardly been a week at my aunt's before I lost 

the delicacy of quality ; and from the palest cora- 
i^wn in the world, and no appetite (the best 
Dofs of high birth, and of keeping good company) 
)egan to look as rosy as a .iAilk^^naid, and to eat 
e a plough-boy. I shall nerer^ forget? the auk**- 
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ward compliments that yfere made BOft upmik thnt 
defects; but a new mortificaUoii succeededy^wkkk 
removed me still farther from upper life, iuid kai 
like to have killed me. I began absolnt^y ^, 
Fitz-Adam, to grow fat What was to beckmtiiMrh 
Why I. must walk forsooth!- i wondered tk^F ^U 
not bid me fly ; for to a womaji of conditio^ iriM 
had never stirred out of doors but in her dwUTf tf^'. 
ing seemed as easy as walking. But laty disease was 
desperate, and so must be my cure : in short, tbey 
taught me how to walk, and in less than a week I 
verily believe 1 had travelled a mile. 

And no\y I was teazed upon ajoothcjr ttgcmuAr^ 
My cousins, who were grown quite intimate with 
me, and who were what they cajil iie84girlm wem 
perpetually finding fault with the looseness of my 
morning dress. 1 really pitied their ignomocr, but 
could hardly tor bear laughang when I saw th«n»c0tie 
down as prim to break^t, as if thej wtre ir^mi 
for visitors. It was in vain £cHr ose to tdl tbon Alt; 
women of fashion were aboiv« such pegapda ; .1 WK 
again forced to comply, and to stintk piss iato aif 
cloaths, as if dressing for adruai. 

I am far from denying that air,.exercne^ aod.atal- 
ncss contributed to my health ; hut I remamhet.wA 
confusion the alteration they prodvced. I had. Uiti 
in tlie polite circle to the age^ of fiivQ-andr-lNneifcf 
without conceiving an idea of the other sex, any &r- 
thcr than what related to tlieir uses in public pWff» 
a treat upon the waier, or a. party at Brag. JnittA 
the perpetual hurry of a town life puts allalhg 
things quite out of one's head. But idkoesB ia Aft 
root of all e^iL ■ In less than a fortnight mjt haut 
told me that. I bad paafiiotBs as well as^appatitflB^ A* 
deal plainly with you, Mir. Fitz-Adam, far :waBt-iBi 
something tadka^ I fell deapecatel^ ia. lawK WiM 
fthaiEie I coa&08 it^I wan caught I koav ao^ lw»f 
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for my rustic, tkoiigh he paid me particular regards, 
and was a handsome fellow with a good estate, had 
no one accomplishment upon earth to recommend 
him to a woman of fashion. His education had heen 
at the University, where he had pursued nothing hut 
his studies. He knew nobody in tov.'n but people 
whom nobody knows ; had been at court but once-: 
detested play, and had no ideas of routs and drums. 
His virtues (for my aunt and cousins were continu- 
ally talking of them) reached no farther than a little 
charity to the poor ; a vast deal of what they cull 
good-nature ; abundance of duty to the old lady hit 
mother, and a ridiculous fondness for a sister, who 
was one of the plainest women I ever 8aw« But in 
affairs of gallantry, or the fashions of the town^ he was 
as ignorant as a Hottentot. He w6uld sometimes, 
indeed, make a party with us at Whist for half- 
crowns, which he called deep play ; but as to shuf< 
fling, fuzzing, changing of seats, hints to a partner, 
setting up honours without holding them, and the 
like, which are the essentials of the game, he was an 
absolute ideot. He considered cards, he said, only 
as an amusement, and was perfectly inditferent whe- 
ther he won or lost. Yet in spite of myself, ^d so 
contemptible an animal, I was really in love with 
him. Nay, so entirely did he possess me, that T con- 
trived to be ill, and to keep my chamber three 
mornings together, to engage Inm alone. But 
would you think it, Mr. fitz-Adam; if he ap- 
proached to touch my hand, I had such frights and 
fears about me, that I hardly knew where I was. I 
trembled at every word he. spoke to me ; and had he 
offered at those trifling liberties, which every fine 
gentleman is admitted to in town, and which the 
strictest modesty would only cry pish at, I verily be- 
lieve I should have died. But his country education 
was the saving of my life. His intentions^ I per« 
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t;eived, wero to HKike a wife of mc ; a ckanctor^ 
which of all characters in tU^ world I hail tibe §^Di»lMt 
averrjioB to ; as, in all probability, it would Cftimect 
me with the cares of a mi>ther, and a thoiiaaDd nUr 
culous duties and ejections, that a well-bred ^*«iiiaii 
has 1 eally no time for. Yet this de^^orable GTeatut 
I had certainly betn, if he hail not all oi a gyddwfc 
(for what reason I know not, unless h^ tkinlu^it ft 
crime for a lady to be a little witty upon tke Bibk) 
taken a crotchet into his head o-f treating me like • 
stranger. The man is most evidently nud; for Uh 
&te.id of directing all his discourse to noe as wmI, 
he is for ever caballing with my youngeat comiB^ 
Hiid talking by the hour in praise of a coqatxj eihh 
cation. 

But, thanks to my stars, there is a place eallei 
London ; where, in a veiy few weeks, the bH^uoenof 
play, and the amusements of polite liie, shall cvrtat 
of my folly, and restore me to my complexioa. 1 ^ImH 
^y to the Brag-table sus to an asylum againil tte 
passions. It is there tliat love is never thought^ 
1'be men have no designs, nor the wgrnen teivp^* 
tions. It puts me in mind of the state of innnrtTft 
which our tirst parents fell from: Th^ s«xeift nn^' 
meet naked, and not be ashamed, nor even, fawv 
that thev are naked. .i 

It would take up too much of your paper tO- 0h 
force the advantages of pi^4Y, by laying befere.}Bni 
the evils it prevents. Scjtndal was nevec heaod of 
at a card table : llie question when we meet m flpt 
who lost her honour last night ? but who her nsMnqr' 
AVe need never go to church to ridicule the p^rsOMf 
or stay at home to be the plague of besbandi •' 
servants. In short, if women would escdf^e tbe Mf- 
suits of men, the drudgery of wives, the cares oifir 
rents, and the pLigues of home, their secoril]^ is 
PLAY. I know of uodiing that cao be said u^fwt 



it, biit that 'rt rrnn* possibly leid to ill-nalUTY. qtuirrol% 
cheating, and ruin. 

I o?iK Sir, 
Your constant reader, nnd most hinMc Jtrrx'afff^ 

Sor«!A Snvrri.r.. 
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It is a conanun phmst*, "ulirn wp Kpnik nC n prr*- 
son iKTho }u:S nothiog iienKLrkai>Jy b:ul in liin (tt'>p(i* 
sition, that he is a ^'^tvoc/ *'^r/ r// r/ ///r///; Imt nHhf'nf* 
^ooc/ 5<?r/ of" men there an; multitude to \tp mrt 
witli, wiio ar« Uinre irouiA^mrntK snwl irf>*»wfcivp thtffi 
a swann of ;jit.t-? witlun oiic'h hiffl-ruf tiin^. 

shaik>«i9r£S of parte, nnii 4 iiM4fr«nr #«to/'»|ji#yrf, F/^- 
keves trerv action of nr.iiicinriy »»«» h tiff* fftUtt- 
latedto yron»5»* v.j:<a p.v^iR ^fff ^ -ffffff,^ mf/}^ «/^ 1^ 

rules tHr iJcr cv-c.act ';? ." >., ^sivt *i*r,^wf * ^ ^^Kz/c^ ■'>]»i'^ 
diSnr ir:::.-- a-2s -a jrjenirjpiX '.v .'►•M :;,«^y*^. W' *i> yj-jr 

is aa -oi^ECft tllsJr.itf: /^-v^r f ^w.t»» .mipr/4 4 ;r.»VY*-5r 
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because one man happens to believe a great 
too much, another is determined to believe q 
at all. 

During the usurpation of Cromwell, vre i i 
nation of psalm-singers ; which is the best r ] 
can give for the inundation of bawdy boocb 
poured in upon us at the restoration : for tl i 
kin£ and bis court were indefatigable in t jpi ft- 
gahon of wantonness (and every body ki wni 
apt men are to copy the manners of a court) 
would have found it a very hard task to d 
the whole kingdom, if it had not been a kin| 
enthusiasts. 

Another, though less mischievona good sort if i 
man is he, who upon every occasion, or upon no oe* 
casion at all, is teazing you with advice. T 
gentleman is generally a \try grave personage, woo 
happening either to have outlived his passions^ er to 
have been formed without any, regulates all his as* 
tions by the rule of prudence. He visits yon in a 
morning, and is sorry to hear you call those persoos 
your friends who kept you at the King's-anns lait 
night after the clock had struck twelve. Hetdb 
you of an acquaintance of his, of a hundred wbA 
two years old, who was never up after sunHMtting, 
nor a -bed after sun-rising. He informs you of thost 
meats which are easiest of digestion, prescribes wa- 
ter-gruel for your break&st, and harangyes vpoa 
the poison of made dishes. He knows who QUKht 
a fever by going upon the water, and Can tellyoo of 
a young lady who had the rheumatism in all her 
limbs by wearing an India persian in the nuddk (if 
October* If at a jovial meeting of friends, you hap- 
pen to have drank a single glass too much, he tslks 
to you of dropsies and infiammatioDS, and wopden 
that a man wiU buy pleasure in an eveniiUL at dis 
baeard of an head-ach iQ the morning, tliat fud 
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i. person may really be a good sort of a tnan^ and 
Lhat he may give liis advice out of pure humanity, 
[ am very ready to allow ; but I cannot help thinking 
^and I am no advocate for intemperance) that if it 
nras not now-and-then for giving prudence the slip, 
md for a little harmless playing the fool, life would 
L»e a yery insipid thing. 

A third good sort of a many is one who calls upon 
yt)U every day, and tells you what the people say of 
you abroad. As how ^ Mr. Nokes was very warm 
in your praises, and that Mr. Stiles agreed with him 
in opinion ; but that Mr. Roe and Mrs. Doe, who 
by the bye pretend to be your friends, were conti- 
nually coming in with one of their ill-natured ifs. 
But they are like the rest of the world. You have 
a thousand enemies, though you do nothing to de- 
serve them. I wonder what could provoke Mr. A. 
to fall upon you with so much violence before lady 
B. : but then to hear Mr. C, and Miss D. who are 
under such obligations to you, join in the abuse, 
^as what, I own, I did not expect But there is no 
sincerity among us : and I verily believe you have 
not a friend in the whole world besides myself.' 
Thus does he run on, not only lessening you in your 
own opinion, but robbing you of the most pleasing 
satisfaction of life, that of thinking yourself esteem- 
ed by those with whom you converse. If you hap* 
pen to be in any public character, the Lord have 
mercy* upon you ! for unless you can stop your ears 
to the croakings of these ravens, yoii must be mise- 
rable indeed. There are very few good sort of men 
that are more pernicious than these : for as almost 
awery man in the world is curious of knowing what 
another thinks of him, he is perpetually listening to 
abuses upon himself, till he grows a hater of his 
kind. It is for this reason tha^t dissimQlaUon is 
often to be ranked amo^g the.virt^|is;.for if ^^erv 
vol,. XXVI. :k 
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TDixn of your acquaintance, iRBtmd of «9iniiii^ jot 
of hk esteem and regard, -was ta tefl7«u ^M^iie dU 
not care a straw for you (which twenty te one in 4bb 
truth) the motives to benevotence 'woi44 he^alAf^ 
destroyed; and though the * lismng diove tintlMto 
us' be a preceprtofchristiuiity, it w6«kl<p«arieaB 
to name a christian of my aScquaintaBCiie/iAD bm 
grace enough to practise it. ' 

A fourth good sort of a tnan^ asid mth ^rt^Mm f tMl 
conclude this paper, is the m'an of CBREiKnrT* fidi 
as this character is drawn from the lifefyyone'cfv^ 
correspondents who has felt the-ineonvejiMweofi^ 
I shall give it to my readers in hisYiwii wcH'dB.- 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
I belong to a club of very honest v^M^wb in As 
city, who meet once a week to kill care -and be in- 
nocently merry. Every one of nsvsedto siiM;4il 
song or tell his story for the entertainawDt «f 111 
iriends, and to be good-naturedly JooeM «qNNi4e 
foibles of the company. But all our mersBDcnt to 
been at a srtand for some time, by the iaihiiia ipon «f « 
new member, who it seems is a person Of >^wry vm 
BREEDING. You must kuow that ha • »• 

rior in fortune ; from which consij in «ipe- 

hira a. great deal of respect. At ^ e 

the ckrb room we all rise from our c ns, . n 
not till lie has paid his complinveriCs co 4 1 of « 
separately, and 46ept us standing for i : 
of an hour, that he entreats ns to be 
hopes we are all perfectly wdl, estot totvi. ^i«^ 
no colds that day se'nni^t by walking 4m » 1 
the club; for that the night was foggy^ iti 
rainy, or it was cold, or it Mras eomeii g w 
other, that gave him a good deal of |NiHi.tiU 
he saw us again. Ai^r we have'«i11 made wr 
bows, aiid assiirfd him of our exceeding- good 



1 
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healths, the inquiry begins after our ladies and fa- 
milies. He is always so unfortunate as to forget the 
mnnber and names of our children, for which he 
most heartily begs pardon, and hopes the dear little 
creatures, whom he has not the pleasure of kno\v- 
tng^ will forgive him for his want of memory. The 
liaishing this ceremony generally takes us up about an 
hour ; after which, as he is the first man of thecluh, 
it is necessary, in point of good manners, that he 
shonld find us in conversation; and to say the truth, 
since his admission into our society, we have none 
of us a word to say, unless it be iu answer to his 
inquiries. And now it i& that we are entertained 
with the history of a dinner at lady Fidtad's,, at 
which were present lord and lady Lavender, Sir 
Nicholas Picktoath, and a world of polite company. 
He names every dish to us ia the order it was placed, 
tells us how the company was seated, the compli- 
ments that passed, and, in short, every thing that 
was said ; which, though it may be called polite 
conversation, is certainly the dullest I ever heard 
iu my life. By this time we generally begin to look 
upon our watches ; a bill is called for, and after a 
contention of about three minuter who shall go out 
last, we return to our homes. 

This, sir, ia the true history of pur once jovial 
elub ; and as it is not impossible that this well-bred .. 
geiitlemaii may be a reader of the World,.! trouble 
you with this letter, and I'ntreat your publicatioa 
of it ; for with so much good-manners as he is 
undoubtedly master of, he will absent himself fi*om 
our society when he knov^s how miserable he has 
made u^ 

I am. Sir, 

Your verjf humble servant^ 

Francis IIj:artv« 
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No. 43, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 35, 1753. 



1 HAVE devoted to-day's paper to the miscellaneoos 
productions of such of my correspondents as, in nj 
oM'n opinion, are either whimsical enough, or wHty 
enough, to be entertaining to my neaders. 



To Mr. Fitz-Adav. 
Sir, 

I am an Englishman and a Patriot, hutnei-' 
tber a rR££U0LDER nor an Independent Wino.- 
I am neither a Craitsman nor a Fool, bat a 
Freethinkkr, and a Plain-dealer; « steadj 
Champion for virtue, and a sharp Protester- 
against vice. 

I am a daily Inspector of my neighhonrs ne* 
tions, and take a Monthly Review of my omi;- 
vet do not assume the title of Censor, or Guar- 
DiAN ; being contented with the office of Movi- 
tor or Remembrancer. My enemies neverthe- 
less will call me a Tatler, a Bustbodt, an Im- 
pertinent, &c. 

1 am a gi*eat Reader, and a Lover of polite 
litcniture. 1 am ^sometimes an AdvsnturiR 
abroad, sometimes a Rambler at home, and rove 
like the Bee from Mus£uat to McsJEUir, in quest' 
of knowledge and pleasure. 

1 am an Occasional Writer too ; in a fit of. 
gaiety I am an Humourist, in a fit of seriousneES 
a Moralist; and when 1 am very angry indeed, I 
scourge the age with all the spirit of a Bobby. 

To conclude, I am not an idle Spectator, bat s 
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close Examiner of what passes in the World, 
and Mr. Fitz-Adam'a 

Admirer and humble servant ^ 

PUILOCOSMUS. 

This letter puts me in mind of the following ad- 
vertisement in a late Daily Advertiser. * Whereas 
Thomas Tgovey, snuftinan, who is lately removed 
from the blackamoor's head in Piccadilly to the 
shop> late the crown and dagger, three doors lower, 
and hopes for the continuance of his friends custom' 

-^ And there it ends. I should have been more 

obliged to my correspondent, if after his Whereas 
that he was an Englishman, a Patriot, a Frek- 
HOLDER, &c. he had thought proper to inform. me 
to what purpose he was all this. Byt I have the 
pleasure of hoping that this epistle is only an in- 
troductory discourse to a larger work : an4 as such 
1 have given it to the public without addition or 
amendment* 

If it would not be meddling with reKgion (a 
subject which you have declared against touching 
upon) I wish you would recommend it to all rec- 
tors, vicars, and curates of parishes, to omit the 
pr.ayer, commonly used in the pulpit betbre sermon, 
the petition for Jews, Turks, and Infidels. For 
as the Jews, since a late act of parliament, are justly 
detected by the whole nation ; atod as it is shrewdly 
suspected that a bill is now in citation for aaturar 
lizing the Turks, wise men are of opiiuoi^ that it is 
no business of ours to be continually recommending 
such people in our prayersu Indeed as for the 
Infidels, who are only our own people, I should 
make no scruple of praymg for th^u» if I did not 
know that pejrs9A8 of fashion da not g«k to hear 

X3 
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themselves named so very particularly in dw te * 
of the congregation. I have the honoar of an-ac" 
quaintance ^ith a lady of very fine undentamUBg, 
who assures me that the above-mentioned prayer is 
absolutely as terrible to her as being churched in 
public : ibr that she never heai's the v^rd Ivmu 
mentioned from the pulpit, without fencying hmetf ' 
tlie stare of the whole rabble of believers. 

As il is certainly tiie duty of a clergyman to uvM • 
gi\ ing oflence to his parishioners; and as oorimlnd 
to the Jews, our alarms about tlie TuAKSy 4Uid the 
modesty of persons of quality, are not to be over- 
come, I beg that you will not only insert this letter 
in the World, but that you will also give it as yov 
opinion that the petition should be omitted. . 

I am. Sir, 

Your most humble tercant, 

I.M. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
Now the theatres are open, and the town is in 
high expectation of seeing Pantomimes peffonned 
to the greatest advantage, it would not be impiv- 
per if you would give us a paper upon thatsnbjeet 
Your predecessor the Spectator, and the TMerlie- 
iore him, used frequently to animadvert upon their 
tj'ical entertainments ; but as ^H)se gentlemen liai 
no talents for Pantomime, and were partid to 
btich entertainments as themselves were able to jm^ 
duce, they treated the nobler compositions with un- 
warrantable freedom. Happy is it for us, that «e 
live in an age of taste, when the dumb elo- 
quence, and manual wit and humour of UAUfr- 
Quix is justly preferred to the whining of tr^gpdv, 
or the vulgarity of comedy. But it grieves flM, -in 
an entertainment so near perfection, to ohsene 
certain^ >ndelicacies and indecomras, which, thongb 
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ey never fail of obtaining the appfolwtioii of the 
lleries, must be extremely otiensive to the polite - 
S8 of the Ijoxcs. The indelicacies I mean, ure^the 
iquent and significant wrigghngs of Harlequin's 
ily ami the attiront that Pieuot is apt to put upon 
e modesty of Columbine^ by sometimes suppos- 
g, m his searches for her luver^ that she has hid. 
en under her petticoats. That such a supposition 
>uJd be allowable in comedy, 1 am very ready to 
m ; the celebrated JVlrs. Behn having given us in 
ility what is here only supposed, in a pliiy of 
at delicate lady's, the wife, to conceal the gallant 
km her husband, not only hides him under her 
tticoats, but, as Trulla did by liudibras, straddks 
er him, and, holding her husband in discourse, 
ilks l>ackwards with her lover to the door ; where 
th a genteel love<>kick she dismisses him from his 
iing-place. But that the chaste CoLUMBiMi 
ould be suspected of such an indelicacy, or that 
EROT should be so audacious us to attempt the 
amination of premises so sacred, is a solecism iu 
iNTOMiMK. Another impurity that gives me al- 
^st equal offence, is, IL-iulequix's tapping the 
ck or bo6om of his mistress, and then kissing his 
gcrs, I am apprehensive that this behaviom* is ^ 
tie bordering upon wantonness; which, in the clut" 
cter of Harlequin, who is a foreigner, and 4 
c gentleman, and every thing agreeable, is ajs ab- 
ixj as it is immodest. 

When these reformations can be. brought about, 
ery body must allow thatf a Pantomime will be 
liCXSt .rational and instructive entertainment ; and 
is to be hoped that none but principal performers 
11 be suffered to have a part in it. How pleased 
11 the town be this winter to read-in one of the ar- 
les of news in the Public Advertiser, * We hear 
*t at each of the theatres royal there is an entire 
'.V l\\NTO?j[iMi: now in rchvurfi-.U, aud the pviuci 
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pal parts are to be \yeTfoTtaed by Mr. Garrick, Mr. 
Woodward, Mr. Mossop, Mrs. Gibber, and Mn. 
Fritchtird, at Drury-Laije : and at Covent-Gardei 
by Mr. Qtiin, iMr. Lun, Mr. Bany, Miss Nooiiter, 
^c/ It is not to be doubted that a PiUfTOMiilt 
£0 acted would run through a whole season lo th* 
fTolitest as well as most crowded audiences, iadefldi 
i have often wondered at tlie good-humour of tfai 
town, that they can bear to see night after ni^tM 
elegant an entertainment with, only one pedenaer 
in it of real reputation. 

It was very well observed by a person of qadityi 
' That if Mr. Addison, Doctor Swift, and Mr. ?gpe 
■were alive, and were unitedly to write a PjiktO' 
MIME every winter, provided Air. Garrick and Mrs. 
Gibber were to do the principal parts, he verily be- 
lieved there would not be a hundred people at any 
one rout in town, except it was of a Sunday.' If it 
be from no other consideration than this, 1 an inr 
having Pantomimes exhibited to the best advan- 
tage : and though we have no such Wits among in 
as his lordship was pleased to name, we are reckoned 
to have as good Garpenters as any age has pro* 
duced ; and I take it, that the most striking beantief 
of Pantomimic A L composition are to be ascribid 
tfi the Carpenter, more than to the Wrr. 

1 am, Sir, 
Yovr constant reader and most humble ^ercmity 

S.W. 
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To Mr. FiT2-A2>AM. 
Sir, 

A JusTLY-admired poet of our ovn times^ q)M^ 

i«g in reference to hi< art, tclU us, that 
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Tnte wtt kiHtture to adianioge drt9t*dp 

What (ft was thought, but ne'er so well eipress^d. 

The same, it is presumed, may he said of almost 
•very kind oi vryiting. Europe is at present s# 
much enlightened, that it is hardly possible to strike 
out a single notion absolutely new, or which ha» 
never been touched upon by someb€>dy before usw 
Religion, philosophy, and morality m partiatlar^ 
have betn so thoroughly caavasscd, that such as 
would treat upon those subjects nov/, have staire 
any thing left them, but to set some beaten tljoughl 
in a dili'eient light, and like a skilful cook, endeavour 
to make the tare of yesterday palatable again to* 
day, by a various dressing. If it can bt got down 
and digested, there arc always hopes of its conve}* 
ing some nourishment ; and whe'tber it be taken i^r 
turtle, or venison; pheasant, or moor-game;, becfi 
or mutton, is not a farthing's matter, so it be re- 
lished by the guests. Whether I am posisesged oi 
any part of this skill, nxust be lelt to t\^ 4ecisi«a.o$ 
each person's tasic. All I dare engage for is, tbatiiQ 
unwholesome ingredient shall eoteT into »jy compo- 
sition , and if» on the one hand, it should be insipid> 
on the other, it sliall be as harmless as a bit of dry 
bread. 

But to my subject. The eemspadsfHi of man's fife 
to a journey, and the conclusions usuall^y di'aws 
from thence, are not the less true for being trtfe audi 
common. When we reflect, tbajt to be excessively 
anxious for the wealth, honours, and pleasures of 
this transitory worlds is just as lidieuloiis as ill would 
\\e to torment ourselves because our acc^ijoa^dai- 
tions at ai> inv) (which we are to ^it the next morn-* 
ing) arc not .suflteiefitly sunixpituous, the aptness oi 
the allusion stnres us in the faoe: the oy&seiit is ex« 
torted while the mind dwells upoa it ; and people 
of every persuasion, however they may dij^j^i:ee i% 



Other propositions, concur in this, as in atrel^-evidait 
Axiom. 

Vot herein do we resem'ble the case of hioi, ivliB is 
said in scripture, to behold /lis Jigvre in a giau, M 
4trait forof^tteth tchat manner of wan he was ; andli • 
it' a I'atality huiigovcr us, our meraoriss are stili«MM 
-u'ona, ill the matter that concerns us most; hsbmIj, 
in the acquisition o( tuaxquillitt, that tnmmm 
honvm on this side the grave. A heathen cobM teH 
lis, that this inestimalUe treasure lies at our feet; 
Lut tluit we giddily stumhk over it, in the pumit 
«f bubblcG. On these ^e hestow all t>ur strennoiii 
c.Kertioiit; ; tiic other lias only indolent wishes. 

But if we are candidates in earnest for this Tin* 
PORAL felicity, and which at the same time leads by 
tlie smoothest road to the cai^khtial^ the first 
Kiep should be to discover what that is, 'Which op^ 
po-oc u?]d excludes it : n«d as it is utterly impossi- 
blf that two contraries sliould peaceably iohabit-tlit 
f^atne breast, let us resolve to drive out the ag* 
j^ro^sor. 

Thiit pprtnrbations of every kind are ca|»itid ene* 
lilies to TaANQUiLLiTY, spcaks itself .' but it ml^ 
require some scrutiny to discern that the comnioa 
]>aivnt from whence most of these proceed^ 11 
Phi DR. i say, most of these; for if want, paiii» 
f \ar, and intemperance be excepted, it is presumed 
that few obstacles to serenity can be hnagioedi 
v/luch are not fairly deducible from thb ungk 
\ice. 

I'he inimitable Mr. Addison, in one of his Spec- 
tators, mentions guilt and atheism, as the only «a^ 
lAntable precluders of CHEAiFULyEss : aor is it 
here intended to controvert his superior judgnsent: 
this being merely an essay to prove that PufDi it 
tlie p;rcat source from whence almost ei?ery otlwr 
fpr^cies of guilt flows. And as for atheism^ itmaft 
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J think^ without mnch torturing the argunacnt, l>e 
placed to the same account. 

But let us first try the truth of this proposition^ 
upon actual or practical vices, as distinguished froiu 
speculative errors ; and thence discover to what de- 
gree they may be said to hold of this lady ^r amount ; 
consequent!}', how tar we are mdebted to her for the 
miseries which fill the world with complaints. 

Sickness, pain,, fear, want, and intemperance, 
have already been excepted, as productive of dis- 
orders in the soul, which derive not immediately 
from this origin : at least, it can hardly with pro- 
priety be saidj that a person is proud of a disease, 
of cowardice, or of indigence; though it Ims been 
observed, that some liave had the preposterous 
folly to glory in being lewd, a diiuvkard, or a 
glutton. 

Whether human nature be capable of bearing up 
with chearfulness and indolence against these evik 
(from what cause soever arising) is a question fo^ 
reign to the present business^ which is to excite 
every thinking person strictly to examine the cata^- 
logue of vices, one by one ; and then to ask his 
own heart what resemblance they hear to the pro- 
lific parent here assigned them; and it is presumed, 
that nothing more is necessary than the holding up 
the progeny to view, in order to ascertain their 
descent. 

It may be gathered from the most anthentie tes- 
timony, that her first-bom was ambition ; brought 
to light in the days of your namesake Adam, and 
ever since, whether clad in a red coat« and armed 
with a scimitar and lircbrand, or in -the more gen- 
He habit of a statesman, courtier, beau, lawyer, di- 
vine, &c. still confesses the kindred in «very feature 
md action. It is hot very material in what^ order 
ihc subsequent issue ^ere produoe^, ^ Cut that 
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envy, hatred, malice, tyraauy, anger, Implacabilitj 
revenge, cruelty, iniputience, obstinacy, violeMi 
treachery, ingratitude, selt*love, avarice^ profiiOM 
together with the smaller shoots, detraction, impn 
tineacc, loquacity, petulance, atl'ectation, ^c. do al 
^lerive from this mat£U famili^e, wili,. I pens 
myi3«lf, most evidently appear to a curious obser 

To enumerate the iniiuite <iisor()ers and ca 
lies that disperse themselves from this root, ii^Dn 
into every place, and are incessant plagues to i 
viduals, as well as to society, were an endless t 
Who . shall tell the secret pangs of the heart n 
which isiie is planted ? But her baleful influence i 
discernible, wherever two or three are gathered f» 
get her. Kven at the altar, and whilst the tongae 
in compliance with the ritual, is uttering themos 
humiliating epithets, you shall perceive ner incon 
^iifttntly tricked out, and by a thousand fan i 
airs, attracting the worship of the assistants^ i 
the Deity, to herself. 

'I'race her from the court, into the city ; and f 
from the general trader, to the i-etailer, mecn 
And pedlar; thence into the country, frvni 
3quire, to the farmer and day-lal tourer : descend i 
low as to the scavenger, chimney-sweeper, and night 
man; still, through all their dirt and lilth, yoan 
occasionally discern her. 

Nor is her pauental dominion confined to tb 
climates or nations called civilized. Travel to 
poles, or into the burning zone ; among the B, 
Banians, and Facquars ; among the Iroquois^ \ 
bals, and Hottentots; even tiiere shall you 
with the operations of this pri;vi UM mobile, t 
but the arrogance of superior merit, instigates 
iirst of these to assume a rigiit of domineering 
the consciences of their fellows, and donuii 
souls of those, who differ from them i And «» 
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HotUntots, who that reads the accounts of the iu- 

V fK>lciice with which they torment, hefore they eat 

* their enemies, can doubt whether they are actuated 

.' by hunger or haughtiness ? In a word, from the feuds 

that lay waste whole kingdoms, down to the sickly 

spleen which devours the slighted coquet, or the 

line lady superseded in her place, we need look no 

further for the author of the griefs which poison our 

peace. 

In relation to matters purely speculative, none 
who are ever so little conversant in them, can be at 
a loss for numerous instances of the havock made 
with learning, truth, and religion, by the dogmatical 
imposition of hypotheses and systems, invented by 
men of more power than knowledge; and the no 
less arrogant prohibition of new lights, which might 
.'detect the fallacy, or otherwise clash with an as- 
. Bumed all-suflicicncy. Hence w^as the assertcr of 
the Antijwdes persecuted in the inquisition. Hence 
all the mischiefs arising from enthusiasm, hypocrisy, 
bigotry, and zeal. Hence— but 1 am entering into 
a tield too wide for the limits of on ordinary epistle. 
Yet having mentioned the possibility of accounting 
for atheism by the same way, I shall here only appeal 
to your readers, whether that man is simply a fool, or 
if he must not necessarily be a very conceited 
fool, who says in his heart there is no GpD ? 

And now, sir, should it be asked to what pur])osei 
this epistle ? or where the remedy ? it is answered, 
that the utility of such a discussion (which for the 
sake of the Would, I could heartily wish had been 
more accurately handled) must be obvious; for by 
this means the hydra being reduced to one bead, it 
becomes a more compendious task to cut* otf' that 
one, than to vanquish a legion successively sprout- 
ing out from difl'crent stems : or, to change the ailu* 
sion, the recipe^ instead of applying to the infinite 

T©i. XXVI. Y 
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variety of symptoms, might be comprize 
words, BANISH IMiipk : as indeed this disej 
rant of so nmny others, is most emphatit 
tioued against in six words of idoly Writ — 
•was not made for max, 

I am. Sir, 
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PosTiBus ' Jvr^ 

To Mr. FiT2-ADAM. 

Sir, 

TiiEiiE is hardly a greater instance of i 
or a more certain token of a cniel disposit 
the abase of dumb creatures ; especially 
who contribute to our advantage and con 
The doing an ill office to one who has inl 
no harm, is a strong proof of inhumanity 
kindness to a benefactor is both inhumar 
grateful. 

Ikit it is not my intention at present U 
vert upon our barbarity to the animal cr 
you will accept of so unworthy a corresp 
may take another opportunity of sendin| 
thoughts upon that subject: the business o 
ter is only to vindicate from reproach a po 
mate being, vulgarly called a Post, whi 
body knows is held in the lowest conti 
whose services to mankind entitle it to a : 
degree of regard and veneration. 

' As stupid as a Post,' is a plirase j 
made use of. If we want to characterize 
a man absolutely without an. idea, the Ci^p: 
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* as stupid as a Post/ * As dull as a Beetle/ is a 
term 1 liave no dislike to ; nor h:ive 1 any great ob- 
jection to ' us grave as a Judge/ which I have con- 
sidered as a synonynious phrase, ever since I saw 
an old gentleman in company extremely angry at 
being told he looked grave ; when it was observed 
by a third person, that grave in the dictionary was 
vide DULL. Ikit thouiih it is admitted that the idea 
of dulness raav be illustrated bv a Beetle, and the 
idea of gravity by a Judge, i positively deny that stu- 
pidity and a Post have any similitude vvhatsoever* 

It is well known, that the ancients, and more espe- 
cially the Egyptians, the wisest nation of them all, 
paid the greatest degree of veneration to several inani- 
mate things. Almost all vegetables were considered 
us gods, and consequently worshipped as such. Leek» 
and onions were particularly esteemed ; and there 
was hardly a garden to be seen that was not over- 
run with deities. Now I own that I have no such 
superstitious regard for a Post, us to reconmiend itJ^ 
deiii cation ; nor am I for making it minister of state, 
as Caligula did his horse ; 1 only think, that when 
it is undeservedly branded into a proverb of con- 
tempt, common justice requires its vindication. 

In former ages, how much Posts were esteemed^ 
appears from what Juvenal says of them : 

Onientur Postes, et grandijanua latiro: 

where we see that they were crowned with laurel, 
A^irgil likewise, in describing the destruction of Troy, 
says, that the women in the height of despair, 

AmpIeAteque teuenl Postfs, atquc oscuJa^gunt; 

without doubt to take an affectionate leave of them. 
And old Ennius, knowing that thejr were in some 
measure sacred, employs no less a person than th* 
Goddess Discord herself to demolish them; 

Y 2 
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Discnriia tetra 



Belli J'errutos Postls, jkortatqtu refregit. 

But before I consider the service of Posts to 
mankind in general, I shall take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the obligation which I have penon- 
ally received from one of them, and which may nrf 
possibly bias me in favour of the whole fraternity. 

I was travelling very lately, where I was entirely 
ignorant of the road, in a part of England too fir 
from town for tbe common people to give tliat ra* 
tional direction to a stranger, which they do in and 
about liOndon ; and too near it, as I afterwards 
found, not to relish strongly of its vices. Coming at 
last to a place, where the road branched out into 
dilVeient paths, 1 was quite at a stand, till seeing a 
rounlry fellow passing by, I enquired the road to 
Bislcy. ' To Bisley !' says he scratching hia hfiad, 
and looking up in my face — ^ Where did vou conu 
from, sir ?' I was nettled a good deal at the fellow'i 
useless and impertinent question, especially 'a9 it 
began to grow dusk; however, that I might get 
what instruction from him I could, I aatislied htm, 
lie then, after liaving attentively looked round tibi 
country, and informed me I might have come a 
nearer way, gave me to understand, ' Thut he could 
not well tell, l)ut tluit I was not above two nilet 
from it/ P — X take the fellow ! says I, he ia as 
stupid as a Post, and rode on : but I had hardly cone 
a hundred vards before I discovered a Post, wnirii 
\nry good>naturedly lield out his Anger to shew me 
the roud, and informed me in a few worda that I 
had still three miles to go, 1 followed the advice of 
this intelligent friend, and soon arrived at the end of 
n)y journey, asliamod and vexed at tlie ingratitnde 
I liad been guilty of, in abusing ^o serviceable a 
guide. 

If a muQ rcHect:^ seriously with himaelf, as I did 
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tlieii, he will find that Posts arc veiy far from be- 
ing so stupid as tliey are imagined to be. 1 may 
sufelv venture to assert, tliat tbev have all neirativ* 
wisdom. They neither ruin their fortunes by gam- 
ing, Hor their constitutions by drinking. They keep 
no bad company ; they never interfere either ni 
matters of party or religion, and seem entirely un- 
concerned about who is m favour at court, or whii 
out. Tliough 1 cimnot say that their courage .is 
great, they never sutler themselves to be atfronted 
nnreven^cd; for they are always upon the defeu- 
eive, though they seldom give tlie challenge. Dnink- 
ards tlu'y liave a particular aversion to ; nor is it 
unconniion fur a man, though the fumes of wine 
may have made him insensible at night, to feel the 
eiiects of their resentment in the mornmg. In short, 
they seem devoted to the ser\'ice of mankind ; sleep- 
ing neither day nor night, nor ever deserting th« 
station which is assigned them. One thing 1 own 
may be justly laid to their charge, which is, that 
they are often guilty of cruel behaviour to the blind ; 
though I think they amply repay it, by lending sup- 
port to the lame. 

1 could enumerate several sorts of Posts, which 
*re of infinite service ; such as the Mill-post, the 
Whipping-post, the Sign-post, and many others : 
I shall at present content myself with making a few 
observations on the two last, the Whipping*poi$t, 
and the Sign-post# 

If to put in execution the laws of the land, be of 
any service to the nation, which few I think will' 
deny, the benefit of tlie Whippikg-post must be 
very apparent, as being a necessary instrument of 
such an execution. Indeed the service it Joes to a 
country place is inconceivable. I myself knew a 
man who had proceeded so far as to lay his hone 
upon a siher ^poon, with a desiga to loakf* H V^^ 
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own ; but, upon looking round, and seeing a Whip- 
FiNG-posT in hifi way, he desisted from the tMt 
Wlietlier he suspected that the Post wocdd iiii|ieidl 
hi in or not, i will not pretend to determine'; wcom 
folks wore of opinion, tliat he was aihud of a li» 
beas Corpus, it is likewise an infallible remedy fo 
alt lewd and disorderly behaviour, which the chair* 
man at sessions generally employs it to restrain. 
nor is it less beneticial to the honest part of man- 
kind, than the dishonest : for though it lies iminedi* 
utely in the high road to the gallows, it has stopped 
miiny iui adventurous young man in his progrcM 
tbithcr. 

But of the whole family of the Posts, I know 
none more serviceable than the Sign-post, whichi 
like a bill of fare to an entertainment, always stuidi 
ready without door, to inform you wh«t yon an 
to expect within. The intent ot this has been veiy 
much perverted, and accordingly taken notice of bf 
your predecessor the Spectator, lie was .for ffo* 
hibiting the carpenter the use of any sign but hit 
saw ; and the shoe-maker but Uis boot ; and vitb 
great propriety ; for the proverb says, ne tutor uitri 
crcpidam. And indeed it is reasonable * every shop 
should have a sign that bears some affinity to ths 
wares in which it deals :' for otherwise^ a AtnHigV 
may call for a yard of cloth at a bookseller's,, or tha 
last Would at a Un^n-draper's. But whm thaas 
things are adjusted, notliing can be of greater etrMS 
than a Sign-post ; inasmuch as it instru€ta.a iBa% 
provided he has money in his pocket,, how he mtaf 
supply all his wants ; and often directs the fauBgVf 
traveller to the agreeable perfumes of a savaaij 
kitchen: from whence it is imagined that the can* 
nion expression comes, of smalling a Post. ' 

Thus, Mr. Fitz-'Adam, you see how much we an 
indelntcd to tiiesc serviceiibla tbingSi caHed Pott&l 
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and I think it would be a great instance of your 
goodness, to endeavour to correct the world's ingra<- 
titude to them ; since it is grown so very notorious, 
that I have known several, who owe all they have 
to a Post, industrious to undervalue its dignity, and 
make its cliaracter appear ridiculous, 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant^ 

W. R. 
N. B, All Posts of honour, Posts in war, letter 
Posts, and Post the Latix preposition, though they 
spell their names in the same manner, are of a 
quite different family ; nor do I undertake to plead 
ill their behalf, knowing that most of them are in 
too flourishing a condition to sUmd in need of an 
advocate. 

No. 46, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 175^ 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

^ A'\ HEX a rich man Speaketh,' says the son of 
Sirach, ' eveiy man holdeth his tongue ; and lo I 
what he sayeth is extolled to the clouds : but if a 
poor man speak, they say, What fdlow is this V I 
had a mortifying opportunity yesterday, of expert* 
encing the truth of this observation. 

It is not material that I should tell you who or 
what I am ; it will be enough to say, that though I 
dme every day, and always make my appearance in 
a clean shirt, 1 have no thoughts of ottering myseH* 
as a candidate for a borough at the next general 
election, nor am I quite so rich as a certain man oC 
fashion, who took such a fancy to me this summer 
in the country, as hardly to be easy out of mj 
vompany. 
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Tlih-gFtat perBon came t4> towB last'week 
^winter ; whither I was called- upon busintsa wkm 
ter ; ai»i having received a j^ener^ iavitatioii ll 
table, t went yesterday to dine with him. U^ 
being shewn into the parlour, I found h 
with two young gentlemen, who, as 1 9 
learnt, were persons of great quality, and w ^ 
fore I was bid to sit down, entered into a shore wj 
per with my friend, which concluded with a 
stare in my face, and tht words ' 1 thought so, 
tered with a careless contempt, loud eaough for 
to hear. 

I was a little disconcerted at this behaviour, I 
was in some measure relieved by a message a 
minutes after, that dinner was upon the table, m 
were soon seated according to form; and as tin 
conversation was upon general sul^ects, or rather 
Upon no subject at all, and as the having sonaethiiif 
to say enables a man to sit easier iid bis cfafeir, I 
iiow-and-then attempted to put in a word, bat I 
found I had not th« good fortune to make myiell 
heard. The play-houses happening to be mei 
I asked very respectfully if any thing new Was « 
exhibited this season? Upon which it was ob 9 
* that the winter was coqie in upon us all ai 
and that there had been iee in Uycb-park ^ 
half an inch thick T Upon my friend's taki m 
tice that there had been a very great i I 

morning, 1 took occasion to inquire how uw 
did ? when it was immediately remarked ^ tl 
opera this season would certainly be a vtiy ^ 
one/ As I was a proficient in music, and a i 
to the Italian opera, I hoped to be attendea 
by saying something in favour of so f^> % 
entertainment : but before I had proceeded 
half a sentence, the conversation took 1 
turn, and it was unauiu'-ously agreed, ' 
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lord Somebody's Greealand dog was the finest of tbe 
kind ever seen in England/ It was now higk titae 
fur me to have done ; I therefore contented mysdit 
with playing the dumb man till the cloth waa re- 
moved, and then took my leave. 

At my return to my lodgings, I could not help 
thinking that it was not absolutely impossible for 
great men to be very ill-bred; but however that 
matter may be, I shall eat my dinner at the chop-- 
house to«day, notwithstanding I have just received 
a card from my friend, to tell me, * that be dinea 
alone; and shall be (|uite unhappy without me.' 

I am, Sir, 
Vour most humble servant^ 

f.b; . 

* • 

Bath, October the ♦iQth, 1753« , 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

Among tbe many inventions. of this.wise and po- 
lite age, I look upon the art of not knowing people to 
be one of the greatest. But for fear the term should 
be a little tog technical for many of your readers, I- 
shall explain it at large. What 1 mean is, that 
persons of distinction shall meet their inferiors ii^ 
public places, and either walk, sit, or stand close at 
their elbows, without having, the least recoUeetioa 
of them ; whom, but a week or a day before* they 
have been particularly intimate with, and for whom 
they .have professed the most affectionate regard* 
As you have taken no notice of this art, in njl pro- 
b^bllity the professors of it have escaped you; but as 
I have lately been the subject of its fullest exertion, 
I beg leave to trouble you with a few words upon th% 
occasion. 

I am a clergyman of some fortune, tboug|i no pre^ 
ferment; and knowing tha!( I bad many fri«ads at 



tto fiatk ^^ sedfeHQftr, I cai»#Mitli«f feet We 
JY^ th^^aiBUre ctfthmrcdnv^rsation. 1 1 
after iOf &tY^ I tooik af walk to* the ] iipn 
where I &iidtht»* honour of seang a nooi^ li 1 
baronet, and some ladies of Quality, withf wl 
was v^ry welt a<?qii£unted : biit' to my gPtot i 
though 1 stood at the didtaiiee of onbir Irwe' or 
yards from theim, I didi not perceive tilc^ any 
of them knew me. I have dincN) sAv^ral' dmetf 1 
&ig lordship, have freq^iently drank tea with w 
ladies, dud spent two' months this summer with th 
baronet, and yet am throwing myself m their irt] 
every morning, am sitting next them in the room 
every evening, nay, playing at cards with them a 
the same table, without their having tlie least re 
membrance of me. There is also a very gent 
family in the place^ in which I have been so < 
tremely intimate, that according" to the songy 

I have drank with the father^ have talk*d with the mothrrt^ 
Havi romp*d vrith the sister, and gam*df wilA thebr *; 

hut, for what reason, I know not, ufil^ rt 
imitation of the lords and= ladies above ma h 
with whom they happened to he acquaiated^, ino) 
find that any one of them has the least ksowl 
^f me. 

r have looked in the glass above a hufid: 
from a suspicion that ray face must have \ 
some extraordinary change, to occasion s 
Want of recottectiim fn my friends ; biit i nave 
8atis£actie(n to find that my eyes, nose, aad- 
are not only remaining, but they stand sks ox ps 
ean guess, in the very individual places, a8 when 
friends knew^ me ; and that their fomtfUhiess u 
together owing to tiiis new-invented ait; an ai 
which it seems none but persons of fashion, Or a ft 
very gcfnteel people who have studied va&er 1 
ean make themselves masters of. But it b 
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that will undo pie, if a living which roy fliend the 
noble lord has be/en so good as to assure nae ©4 
should happen to become void while I am in this 
place : for how can I suppose that his lordship wili 
give that to an entire stranger, which he lias so lona 
a^o promised to an intimate acquaiatance I 

I am, Sill, 

Your humble servant, 
AbraiiaiM Adams. 

I have taken the first opportunity of publisliir^ 
these letters, not from a conviction that the writers 
of them have any cause of complaint, but from a de- 
sire of removing false prejudices, and of doing jus- 
tice to the character of great people. As for the 
son of Sirach, whom the iirst of my corrsspondents 
has thought proper to quote, every body knows that 
his writings are apocryphal ; and as to the matter 
complained of, namely, that a {irivate man cannot 
make himself heard among lords and gi*eat folks, it 
is the fault of nature, who it is well known has^ 
formed the ears of persons of quality only for hear- 
ing oiie another. My other correspo-ndent, who ifr 
piqued at not being known, is equally unreasonable^ 
for he. cannot but liave observed at the play-houses 
and other public places, from the number of glasses 
used by people of fashion, tiiat they are naturally 
short-sighted. It is from this visual defect, that a 
great man is apt to mistake fortiiae for i)onour, a 
service of plate for a good name, aijii his nei^^hbuur's 
wife for his own. Mis memory is inimany instances 
as defective as his sight. Jdenefits, promises, cmd 
payment of debts, are things that he is efxitreinely 
liable to forget. How then is it to be wondered at^ 
that he shouldforget an acquaintance ? Bict I havr 
always oUsarved that ther* is a proj^eDsiif ux litth 



people to speak evil of dignities : and that 
«^eal errors are wanting (which is the case at p 
they will throw out their invectives agtdi 
defects^ and quarrel with the deaf for no« • 
them, and wi^ the hlind for not seeing kn 

I could go near to write a whole panig 
praise of great men, if I was not restrained 
consideration, that of all things in the world 
hate flattery. 
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To Mr* Fitz-Adam, 
Sir, 

Dim-sighted as I am, my spectacles 1 
sisted me sufficiently to read your papers, j 
me, as a recompence for the pleasure I 1 
ceived from them, to send you an anecdote 
family, which till now has never appeared in ] 
I am the widow of Mr. Solomon Muzxt ; 
the daughter of Ralph Pumpkin*, Esq; and 
the grand-daughter of Sir Josiah Puupk 
Pumpkin-hall in South- Wales, I was educated 
•my two elder sisters, under the care and tait 
my honoured grand&ther imd grandmother, 
hall-house of our ancestors. It was . the co 
custom of my grandfather, when he was to! 
free from the gout, to summon his three j 
daughters to his bed-side, and amuse us wil 
most important transactions of his life. ] 
particular delight in hearing the good old 1 
Ittstrate his own character, which he did, pi 
not without some degree of vanity, hot alway: 
a strict adherence to truth. lie told us^ be 
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we would have cbildien, to whom some of his adven- 
tures might prove useful and important. 

Sir JosiAH was scarce nineteen years old, when 
he was introduced at the court of Charles the se- 
cond, by his uncle Sir Simox Sparrowgrass, 
who was at that time Lancastei herald at arms, and 
in great favour at Whitehall. As soon as he had kissed 
the king's Land, he was presented to the duke of 
York, and immediately aftei*wards to the ministers, 
and the mistresses. His fortune, which was consider- 
able, and his manners, which were extremely elegant, 
made him so very acceptable in all companies, that 
he had the honour to be plunged at once into every 
polite party of wit, pleasure, and expence, that tlie 
courtiers could possibly display. He danced with 
the hidies ; be drank with the gentlemen ; he sung 
loyal catches, and broke bottles and glasses in every 
tavern throughout London. But still he was by no 
means a perfect fine gentleman. He had not fought 
a DUEL. He was so extremely unfortunate, as never 
to have had even the happiness of a rencounter. 
The want of opportunity, not of courage, had occa- 
sioned this inglorious chasm in his character. He 
appeared not only to the whole court, but even in 
his own eye, an unworthy and degenerate Pumpkin, 
till he had shewn himself as expert in opening 
a vein with a sword, as any surgeon in England 
could be with a lancet. Things remained in this 
unhappy situation till he was near two- and- twenty 
years of age. At length his better stars |)revailed, 
and he received a most egregious affront from Mjt. 
Cucumber, one of the gentlemen-ushers of the 
Privy-chamber. Cucumber, who was in waiting 
at court, spit inadvertently into the chimney, and 
as he stood next to Sir Josiah Pumpkin, part of 
the spittle rested upon Sir Josiah's shoe. It w^s 
then that the true Pumpkin honour arose in blush^ 
VOL, xxvt. z 
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upon his cheeks. He turned upon his heel, ^ 
home immediately, and sent Mr. Cucumber a i 
lenge. Captain Daisy, a friend to each party, 
only carried the challenge, but adjusted the preu 
minaries. The heroes were to fight in Moor-fielde 
and to bring fifteen seconds on a side. Punctualit; 
is a strung instance of valour upon these occasions 
The clock of St. Paul's struck seven, just when tb 
combatants were marking out their ground, and earl 
of the t\\(j ..iiJ-thirts gentlemen was adjusting him 
self into ii posture of d(^fence against his adversaiy 
It happened to be the hour for breakfast in the ho& 
pital of Bedlam. A small bell had rung to sumnuK 
the Bedlamites into the great gallery. The keepen 
had alrejidy unlocked the cells, and wi.tc bringing 
forth their mad folks, when the porter of Bedkin, 
OwEX AIacdlfiY, stiuiding at the iron gate, and 
behold' ng biich a number of armed men in the midst 
of the fields, immediately roared out, ' lire, mu 
swords, daggers, bloodshed !' Owen's voice i 
always renin ikably loud, but his fears had re w 
it still louder and more tremendous. His words 
struck a pjinic into the keepers ; they lost all pre* 
scnce of mind; ihey forgot their prisoners, and has- 
tened most precipitately down stairs to the scene o( 
action. At the sight of naked swords, their fears 
increased, and at once they stood open-tnonthed 
and motionless. Not so the lunatics ; freedom to 
madmen, and light to the blind, are equally raptn* 
rous. Ralph Rogers the tinker began the alarm. 
His brains had been turned with joy at the Reston- 
tion, and the poor wretch imagined that this glorioai 
set of combatants were Roundheads and FapatifS, 
and accordingly he cried out, * Liberty and pro- 
perty, my boys ! down with the Rump ! Cromwell 
and I R ETON are come from Hell to dostrnj W- 
Come; niy Cavalier lads^ follow me^ and le( ns 
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knock out their brains/ The Bedlamites immedi- 
ately obeyed, and with the tinker at their head, 
leaped over the balisters of the stair-case, and ran 
wildly into the fields. In their way they picked up 
some staves and cudgels, which the porters and the 
keepers^ had inadvertently left behind, and rushing 
forward with amazing fury, they forced themselves 
outrageously into the midst of the combatants, and 
in one unlucky moment, destroyed all the decency 
and order with which this most illustrious duel had 
begun. 

Jt seemed, according to my grandfather's obser- 
vation, a very untoward fate, that two-and-thirty 
gentlemen of courage, honour, fortune and quality, 
should meet together in hopes of killing each other, 
with all that resolution and politeness which be- 
longed 10 their stations, and should at once be 
routed, dispersed, and even wounded, by a s^t of 
madiuen, without sword, pistol, or any other more 
honourable weapon than a cudgel. 

The m Imen were not only superior in strength, 
but numbers. Sir Josiah Pumpkin and Mr. Cu- 
cumber Lood their ground as long as possible, 
and they botli endeavoured to make the lunatics the 
sole objects of their mutual revenge, but the two 
riiii:Nus were soon overpowered, and no pbrson 
daring to come to their assistance, each of them 
m ide as proper a retreat as the place and circum- 
stances would admit. 

Many of the other gentlemen were knocked down 
and trampled under foot. Some of them, wnom my 
grandikther's generosity would never name, batook 
themselves to flight in a very inglorious manner. 
An earl's son was spied clinging submissively round 
the feet of mad Pocklington the taylor. A young 
baronet, although naturally intrepid, was obliged to 
conceal himself at the bottom of Pippin Kate's 

z 2 
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apple-stall. A Shropshire squire of three thousand 
pounds <i year, \vas discovered chii] deep, and almost 
stifled in Fleet-ditch. Even Captain Daisy himr 
self was found in a milk-cellar, with visible marks 
of fear and consternation. Thus ended this inaih- 
spicious day. But the madmen continued their out- 
rages many days after. It was near a week before 
they were all retaken and chained down in their 
ceils. During that interval of liberty, th«y com- 
mitted many ofl'ensive pranks throughout the citiis 
of London and Westminster ; and my grandfather 
himself had tlie misfortune to see mad Rogers 
come into the Queen's drawing room, and spit in a 
duchess's lace. 

Suci: untoreseen disasters occasioned some pni- 
dent regulations in the laws of honour. It was en- 
acted that trom that ti»ne, six combatants (three on 
a side) might be allowed and acknowledged to con- 
tain such a quantity of blood in their veins, as should 
be sufficient to satisfy the highest affront that could 
be ottiered. 

Afterwards, upon the maturest deliberation^ as 
my grandfather assured me, the number six was re- 
duced, to four; two principals and two seconds; each 
second was to be the truest and best-beloved friend 
that his principal had in the world : and these se- 
conds were to light, provided they declared upon 
oath, that they had no mimner of quarrel to each 
other : for the canons of honour ordained, that in 
case the two seconds had the least heat or animo* 
sity one against the other, they must naturally be- 
come principals, and therefore ought to seek cot 
for seconds to themselves. 

Having told you a very remarkable event in my 
grandfather's life, almost in his own words, and 
linding that the story has carried me perhaps into 
too great a length of letter, I shall not mention some 
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curious facts relating to my father, and to poor dear 
iVIr. Solomon Muzzy, of whom I am the unfor- 
tunate and mournful relict. But I have at least the 
honour and consolation to he, 

Sir, 
Your constant reader, and 

most hamble servant y 

Mary Muzzy. 
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1 HOUGH the demand for this paper has more than 
answered my expectations, yet the profits arising 
from it have not be."i so immense as to enable me,' 
at this present time, to set up the one-horse chair 
which I promised myself at first setting out. For 
which reason, and for certain private objections, 
which I cannot help making to a post-chaise or a 
hired chariot, when I am inclined to make an ex- 
cursion into the country, I either travel on foot, or, 
if the distance or the weather should make it ne- 
cessary, I take my place in that sociable and com- 
municative vehicle, called a stage-coach. Happy is 
the man, who without any laboured designs of his 
own, finds his very wants to be productive of his 
conveniencies ! This man am I; having met with 
certain characters and adventures upon these ram- 
bles, that have contributed more to the enriching 
my stock of hints towards carrying on this work, 
than would have ever presented themselves had I 
drove along the road admiring the spletidor of my 
own equipage, or lolled at my ease in the hired 
pne of another. 
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Many of these characters and adventures hid 
appeared before now in these essays, if the desire of 
obliging my correspondents, assisted by a modss^ 
peculiar to myself, That of thinking the prodnctieBt 
of others to be almost as valuable as my own, had 
not inclined me (if I may speak the language of . 
traffic) to turn factor for my friends, and to trade 
by commission rather than to do business entirely 
on my own account. And in carrying on this com- 
merce, 1 have consulted the satisfaction of my cus- 
tomers, as well as my own interest : for though I do 
not pretend to so much humility a9 absolutdv to 
allow that any other trader can send such goods to 
market as my own, or, to drop the allusion, that 
there is a man now li\ing who can write so wittily, 
so Wisely, and so learnedly as myself; ye% the pro- 
durtitms of man^ will probably have naere variety 
than those ot a single pei son, even though that sisglb 
person should be myself. But I have still a stnnifier 
reason for giving place to correspondents ; it il the 
strong propensity which I have always found in vxj 
nature to c< mmunirate happiness. Every body 
knows, at least eveiy writer, with what infinite sa- 
tisJaction a man sees himself in ^rint. For my own 
pari, I shall ne\ er foj get the fluttering* and heart- 
beatings I felt upon the honour that wa? <do|ie me 
many years ago by the autlor of the QcntJcfln^S 
JNJagazine, in publishing a song to Caelia, which way 
the lirst of my compositions. Indeed there w«s a 
small inconvenience attending the pleasure at that 
particuki time; tor as my finances were a little 
low, I cilm/^st ruined mvself by fbe many repeated 
h.ilf-dozenb >vhich 1 bought of that magazine to ^ 
triijute among my friends for their wonder fuad ad- 
miral tion. i^nd hence, if I was in basie to aet up in 
equipage, would' arise another motive to tiie iiis^ 
ing the letters of correspondents ; but as every [*• 
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cuniary consideration is of small weight, when 
compared with the pleasure of communicating hap- 
piness, 1 have given it but little of my attention. 
One thing I must request of my readers before I h!*ve 
done entirely with this subject, which is, that if it 
should enter into their heads that I have laid before 
them a dull paper, they will please to impute it to 
the abundance of my good nature, and not to ^y 
laziness in my disposition, or deficiency ip my 
judgment. 

But to return to my country excursions. I was 
coming to town from one of them this week in the 
Windijor btage-coach, which, as we passed through 
Brentford, stopped to take up two of the fair-sex, 
inhabitants of that genteel pli^e, one of tUem at 9. 
collar-maker's, and the other at a breeches-ipaker's. 
The collar-maker's lady, who wq5 9. person of very 
fine breeding, wished the breeches-makers Jady 
joy of her coming abroad after her lyipg-in, ^nd 
excused herself by illness for not having waited 
upon her on the occasion : to which the bre^hes-. 
maker's lady an/>wered, in the poJit^est iTtfinner ima- 
ginable, * that she should have been extremely glad 
to have seen her, but that she §enjt ca^ds to nope of 
her acquaintance, as indeed there was no oceai^ioh ; 
for that, excepting herself (meaning the collar- jgoiaker's 
lady) she had been visited at her sitting up by ill 
the QcTALiTY of Brentforp.' 

The Quality of Brentjpord fixed my attentioa 
to these ladies ; and during so short a journey a^^to. 
Hyde-park corner, where I na^de ixxy cosiiplimenjt^ 
ot departure, I acquired so much knowledge in th(9, 
affairs of Child-birth, in TJirusbe?, Red-gJinas, j^d 
the management of the mo^th, thajt I sb^ll hardly 
decline a debate up.on those jsubjecis with the ujiost 

experienced nurse at tbfi lyiOft-iP b^fipi^i^. Brown-^ 
low-street. . . • 
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As there are few circumstances too trivial to 
furnish useful hints to a considerate mind, at my 
return to my lodgings I could not help looking upon 
tliis boast of the breeches-maker's wife, concerning 
the number and grandeur of her visitors, namdy, 
that they were all the Quality of Brextford, 
to be exactly of a piece with the vanity that possesses 
almost every individual of mankind. 

To mention a stage-coach once more; who is 
there that has travelled in one, but must have heard 
it observed by the most ordinary of the passengen, 
that this was the first time in their lives that they 
had ever suffered themselves to be crowded into so 
mean a carriage? For my own part, I have always 
remarked it, that within half a dozen miles of the 
end of our journey, if there has been a fine-spoken 
lady in the coach, though but a country shop- 
keeper's wife, who imagined herself a stranger to the 
company, she has expressed great anger and asto- 
nishment at not seeing the chaise, the charioti or 
the coach coming to meet her on the road. To 
what is this vanity owing, but to the desire of being 
thought in her own person, one of the Quality of 
Brkntford ? 

If we look into the city, and observe the eating 
and drinking of almost every common tradesman; 
the strut of the husband in his gown and hood upon 
a lord-mayor s day ; the extravagance of the wife 
in dress, furniture, and servants; their parties to 
'\'auxhall and Sadler's Wells ; their visits and enter- 
tainments ; the question will occur, whence are all 
these vanities, but to see and be seen by the Quality 
of Brentford? 

The fine gentleman, whose lodgings no one is ac- 
quainted with ; whose dinner is served up under 
cover of a pewter plate from the cook's shop in Por- 
ridge Isla|»d;^ and whose annuity of a hundred 



pounds is made to supply a laced suit every Y«ur, 
and a chair even' evening to a rout ; returns to 
his bed-room on l'X)t, and goes shivering and sup- 
perless to r»*st. for the pleasure of appearing among 
people of equal importance with the Quality of 
Brentforh. 

llie coniectioner's wife, who lights up her rooms 
with wax candies, and pBxs for them with the card 
money ; who borrows chairs, tables, and servants of 
her neighbours ; who sweats under ihe fatigue of 
4oing the honours ot her house, and who is almost 
stifled to death bv the mob she has invited ; has no 
other gi atiricatjon from her folly, than the idle boast 
of having brought together to her rout, all tU© 
Quality of Brentford. 

But to take characters in the group, why is every 
ordinary mechanic, every pettifogging attorney , 
every clerk in an office, every painter, player, poet, 
and musician, or, m short, why is almost every man 
one knows making a show beyond his income, but 
from a desire of being nanked among the Quality 

of BaENTFORD. 

I shall conclude this paper with a short letter, 
which I received two days ago from a correspon- 
dent, who, if I can form any judgment of his rank by 
his manner of writing, must be one of the Quality 
of Brentford. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
I am no enemy to humour and irony and all 
that, but I cannot help thinking that you ipust hayQ 
spent the chief part of your time among low people ; 
and this is not only my owi| opinion, but the opi- 
nion of most of the persons of quality with whom I 
converse. If you are really acquainted with the 
manners of upper life, be so good as to convince us, 
of it, by copying its language, and drawing your fu- 
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ture characters from that inexhaustible source of 
pohteness and entertainment. 

1 am, 

Your friend and tcell^wUkerf 

z. 

No. 49. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1753. 

1 HOUGH I am an old fellow, I am neither sour nof 
silly enough yet, to be a snarling laudator temporit 
act?, and to hate or despise the present age because 
it is the present. I cannot, like many of my contem- 
poraries, rail at the wondtrful degtneracp and cor» 
rupfion of tluse times, nor, by sneering compliments 
to the ifigcnious, the sagacious, modeuxs, intimate 
that they have not common sense. I really do not 
think that the present age is marked out by any new 
and distinguished vices and follies, unknown to for- 
mer ages. On the contrary, I am apt to suspect 
that human nature was always very like what it is at 
this day, and that men, from the time of my great 
progenitors down to tliis moment, have always Yaui 
in them the same seeds of virtue and vice, wisdom 
and folly, of which only the modes have VEuied, 
from climate, education, and a thousand other con- 
spiring causes. 

Perhaps this uncommon good-humour and in- 
dulgence of mine to my contemporaries may be ow- 
ing to the natural benignity of my constitdtion, in 
which 1 can discover no particles of envy or ill- 
nature, even to mv rivals both in fame and profit, 
the weekly writers ; or perhaps to the superiority of 
my parts, which every body must acknowledge, and 
winch places me iniinitely above the mean senti- 
ments of envy and jealousy. But whatever may be 
the true cause, which probably neither my readers 
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nor I shall ever discover with precision, this at least 
is certain, that the present age has not only the 
honour and pleasure of being extremely well with 
me, but if 1 dare say so, belter than any that I have 
yet either heard or read of. Both vices and virtues 
are smoothed and softened by manners ; and though 
they exist as they ever have done, yet the former 
are become less barbarous, and the latter less rcugh. 
Insomuch that I am as glad as Mr. Voltaire can be, 
that 1 have the good fortune to live in this age; 
independently of that interested consideration, that 
it is rather better to be still alive, than only to 
have lived. 

I'his my benevolence to my countr}anen and con- 
temporaries ought to be esteemed still the more 
meritorious in me, when I shall make it appear that 
no man's merit has been less attended to, or re- 
warded, than mine: and nothing produces ill-nu- 
mour, rancour, and malevolence so much as neglected 
and unrewarded merit. 

The utility of my weekly labours is evident, and 
their effects, wherever they are read, prodigious. 
They are equally calculated, I may say it without 
vanity, to form the heart, improve the understand- 
ing, and please the fancy. Notwithstanding all 
which, the ungrateful public does not take above 
three thousand of them a week. Though, accord- 
ing to Mr. ]Maitland's calculation of the number of 
the inhaV'tants in this great metropolis, they ou^ht 
to take two hundred thousand of them, supposing 
only five persons, and one paper to each family ; 
and allowing seven millions of souls in the rest of 
the kingdom, I may modeitly say, that one million 
more of them ought to be taken and circulated in 
the country. The profit arising from the sale of 
twelve hundred thousand papers, would be some en^p 
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couragement to me to continue these my labou 
the benefit of mankind. 

I have not yet had the least intimation froi 
ministers, that they have any thoughts of c 
me to their assistance, and giving me some co 
rable employment of honour and profit : and h 
had no such intimations, I am justly apprehi 
that They have no such intentions. Such in 
tions being always long previous to the perfom 
oWon to the intentions. 

Nor have I been invited, as I confess I exj 
to be, by any considerable borough or coun 
represent them in the next parliament, and 
fend their liberties, and the Christian rd 
against the ministers and the Jews. But I tl 
can accoiuit for this seeming slight, without i 
fication to my vanity and self-love; my name 
a pentatcuch name, which, in these suspicion 
doubtful times, savours too strongly of Judi 
Though, upon the failh of a Christian, I have n 
least tendency to it ; and I must do Mrs. Fita- 
(who I own has some influence over nre) the j 
to say, that she has the utmost horror for 
sanguinary rites and ceremonies. 

Notwithstanding all this ill usage (for ever 
may be justly said to be ill used, who is not rev 
according to his own estimation of his own , 
which I feel and lament, I cannot however a 
present age names, and brand it with degen 
Nature, as I have already observed, being 8 
the same, modes only varying. With mode 
signification of words also varies, and in the • 
of those variations, convey ideas very different 
those which they were originally intended ' 
J)ress. I could give numberless instances o 
kind, but at present I shall content myself wit 
single one. 
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The word honour, in its proper signification^ 
doubtless implies, the united sentiments of virtue 
truth, and justice, carried by a generous mind be- 
yond those mere moral obligations which the laws 
require, or can punish the violation of. A true 
MAN OF HONOUR wiU not Content himself witi^ 
the literal discharge of the duties of a man and a 
citizen; he raises and dignifies them into magnani- 
mity. He gives where he may with justice refuse ; 
lie forgives where he may with justice resent; and 
his whole conduct is directed by the noble senti- 
ments of his own unvitiated heart ; surer and more 
scrupulous guides than the laws of the land, whicK 
being calculated for the generality of mankind^ 
must necessarily be more a restraint upon vices ia 
general, than an invitation and reward of particular 
virtues. But these extensive and compound no- 
tions of HONOUR have been long contracted, and' 
reduced to the single one of personal courage. 
Among the Romans, honour meant no more than 
contempt of dangers and death in the service, whcr 
ther just or unjust, of their country. Their succes- 
sors and conquerors, the Goth$ and Vandals, whe 
did not deal much in complex ideas, simplified 
those of HONOUR, and reduced them to this plain 
and single one, of fighting for fighting's sake, upoJSL 
any, or all, no matter what, occasions. 

Our present mode of honour is something 
more compounded, as will appear by the ti»e cha- 
racter which! shall now give of a fashio{i«iUe maH. 

of HONOUR, 

* A Gentleman^ wbick is now th^ gfenteel ayr 

• A Gentleman, is every man, who with a tolerable suit of 
cloaths, a sword by bis side, and a watch and snaff-bol in his 
pockets^ asserts liimseff to be k gMitlenian, swears wJfii eatrgf 
that he will be treated as such, and that he will cat the tltf(3t 
#f aay man who presnm<i to wy the (DMtnrj, ^ _ 

TOL* XXVI, A A 
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nonymous term for a man of Honour, muel, like 
his Gothic ancestors, be ready for and raliier deft* 
Tous of a single combat. And if by a proper d^iw 
of vvi-ongheadedness he provokes it, he is only » 
much the more jealous of his iioi^ouii, and more o( 

a GENTLEMAN. 

He may lie with impunity, if he is nather de» 
toctcd nor accused of it : for it is not the lie he telh) 
but the lie he is told of, that dishonours himii li 
that case he deraoijstrales his veracity by his BWonl| 
or his pistol, and either kills or is killed with tbi 
greatest honour. 

He may abuse and starve his own wife, dau^ 
ters, or sisters, and he may seduce those of oth* 
men, particularly his friends, with inviolate BO* 
NouR, because, as Sir John Brute very justly ob* 
serves, /ic u-cars a sword. 

By the laws of honour l;ie is not obliged to pwf 
his servants or his tradesmen ; for as they are 4 
pack of scoundrels, they cannot without insolcDCt 
demand their due of a gentleman: but he mnsi 
punctually pay his gaming-debts to the sharpot 
who have cheated him ; for those debts are niaUf 
debts of HONOUR. 

He lies under one disagreeable restraint : for lit 
must not cheat at play, unless in a horse-match: bst 
then he may with great honour defraud in an o^ 
iice, or betray a trust. 

In public affairs, he may, not only with ttONOVlt 
but even with some degree of lustre, be in the sami 
session a turbulent patriot, opposing the best meep 
sures, and a servile courtier, promoting the wotst; 
provided a very lucrative consideration be.knqvii 
to be the motive of his conversion ; for in that caM 
the point of honour turns singly upon the qwuh 
turn. 

From these premises, which the ipore they alt 
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considered the truer they will be found, it appears, 
that there are but two things, which a man ol ibe 
nicest iioxour may not do, which are declining 
single combat, and cheating at play. Strange ! that 
YiKTi'E should be so dilhcult, and honour, its 
superior, so easy to attain to. 

The uninfonned herd of mankind are governed by 
words and names, which they impliciiiy receive 
without either knowing or asking their meanmg. 
Kven the philosophical and religious controversies, 
for the last three or four hundred years, have turned 
much more upon words and names, unascertained 
and misunderstood, than upon things fairly stated. 
The polite world, to save time and trouble, receive, 
adapt, and use words, in the signification of the 
day ; not having leisure nor inclination to examine 
and analyse them : and thus often misled by sounds, 
and not always secured by sense, they are hurried 
into fatal errors, which they do not give their un- 
derstandings fair play enough to prevent. 

In explaining words, therefore, and bringing them 
back to their true signification, one may sometimes 
happen to expose and explode those errors, which 
the abuse of them both occasions and protects. 
May that be the good fortune of ^ this day's paper! 
How many unthinking and unhaj)py men really 
take themselves to be men of hoxouh, upon these 
mistaken ideas of that word! And how fatal to 
others, especial!)' to the young and unexperienced, 
is their example and success in the world ! I could 
heartily wish that some good dramatic poet would 
exhibit at full length and in lively colours upon the 
stage, this modish character of a man of honour, 
of which 1 have but slightly and hastily chalked the 
outlines. Upon such a subject I am apt to think 
that a good poet might be more useful than a good 
preacher^ as perhaps his audiences would be mort 

A A 2 
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I 0ver heard in my life, wasgrvM sit bit aulfbit 
visit by a yoopg lady a£ the aost gnccfid aOHif 
ever bebeld ; it -was, ' to ha,Y% her shaps amiMi 
the modera fashion/ That is to sa^, to hapM Itf 
bneasts compressed by a flat, atrait hn^ "wiiiek iiti 
extend croes-wise from shoulder to ^hmMtfr^'BadAk 
to descend, sti]l in a strait line, in sndiamfliaM'yAil 
you sball not be able to pronounce mkat it is IM 
prevents the usual tapering of the waist, f iroMI 
vrhen I saw the beautifid figure that ^waa tobasaA^ 
formed bv the stay-maker, I was as mnch atatha^ 
as if 1 bad been told that she was jcame to 4iK«Bri|f 
those animated kkovls ai beauly to tht 
I boirow my terms from gardening, wliiiBli 
deed furnishes the most pregnaat and 
pressions of any science ia beipgr^A<r*-Aii4 tikis Wm 
to my mind the only instance that can f^w^ tMW^ 
quate idea of my concern. Let vs a iw r p o i e li( 
Browne should, in any one of the many i%Mnsli 
h£is made, see the old terrasees rise again jpdlMA 
his undulating knowls, or straight rowii <f oittMi 
obscure his noblest configuratians of acMary* W^m 
lor4i Burlington saw the reb^ikiing of St. FmA It 
Sir C. Wren, the remembrance of the teatmliA 
had been destroyed, and his partiality to thawalfcrf 
his admired Inigo Jones, drew from himtiw /*** '^ 
ing cital:ion. * When the Jews saw tha 
pie, they wept.' I own (though no Jew) I 4iA 
same, when { heari that Ihemost beantnonai 
pf nature's ardiitecture was so sooi;i to'ha4||tirai; 
and could not help reciting those once <y*yii|if jt p^m 
in the Henry and Elmma, 

No limger ihali tfie soDDtCBt aptly lac^«^ * / ' *- 

Fr(m thy TVJJl. BOBOM to thy 9LlLtlWUt WMtH^ ■ 
Thai air and HAR|fONy «|f ahape ftpre^ 
Fine by degrees, and beautxiuiAy lm^^ .■ 
'■ — . An. horsemanU coiu shall hide . ' 

Tky TAPE& thape and comslzvsss ^siob. 
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mother and sisters coming down eturs the day it 
was finished, and I found Sir Godfrey in a most tio* 
lent rage above. ' Look there/ says he, pointing tl 
the picture, * There is a fellow ! I have put 
sense in him, and none of his family know him/ 

Sir Godfrey's consciousness of his own skill 
so well known, that it exposed him frequently tl 
the banter and irony of the wits his friends, i^op^ 
to play him off, said to him, after looking round « 
room full of beauties that he had paintmly * It H 
pity. Sir Godfrey, that you had not been consulted 
«,t the creation,' Sir Godfrey threw his eyes streng 
4i|)on Pope's shoulders, and answered, * Really I 
should have made some things better/ But tlie 
punishment for this profaneness pursued our wit stil 
further* 

It is remarkable that the expletive Mr. Pope ge» 
nerally used by way of oath, was, * God mend mcf 
One day, in a dispute with a hackney coachman, be 
used tliis expression: — * Mend you !' says the coscli* 
man ; ^ it would not be half the trouble to make a 
new one.' If it may be allowable to draw a monl 
reflection from a ludicrous story, I could heartily 
wish that the ladies would every morning serioinly 
iiddre^s to their Maker this invocation of Mr. Pope; 
end, after devout meditation on the Divine patro- 
nage to which they have recommended their chamui 
apply themselves properly to pursue all human mean 
for the due accomplishment of their prayer. I flat* 
tcr myself that this advice may be palatable^ in ai 
much as it comprehends that celebrated example of 
iiniting religion and politeness, delivered down to 
us from tiie ancients in these few words, ' Sacrifiei 
to the Graces/ And I hope the sex will consider 
flow great a blemish it will be to the present agCi if 
llie painter or historian should declare to posteritj- 
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tbat the ladies of these times were never known to 
sacrifice to any god but Fashion. 

To conclude the history of my unhappy visit. I 
must confess I was provoked beyond all patience, 
reserve, or good breeding; and very rudely flung out 
of the room, having first told the lady she need not 
have given herself the trouble oi a journey to London^ 
for I would answer for him, the talents of Mr. Square, 
her Somersetshire staymaker, were sufficient to dress 
her in the most elegant taste of the modern fashion, 
or indeed (if he was not an old man) to put her in a 
\ray that she could not possibly dress out of it. 

I am, rw fl lover of elegance ^ 

Your admirer and humble servsmt. 



SP 
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Quod medic9ru'm est. 



Promittaiit medici : tractantfabritiafabri. 

Hop. 

Though there is nothing more pleasing to the 
inind of man than variety, yet it ipay be pursued in 
such a manner as to make the most active and va- 
ried life a tiresome sameness. To illustrate this 
seeming paradox, I shall relate what I learnt from 
an humble companion of a gentleman of vast spirits 
(as he is called by his acquaintance) who thinks he 
has shewn his value for time by never having yet 
enjoyed one moment of it. The active gentleman, 
it seems, proposed to the other to make the toui; of 
England, and 1 ide daily from house to house, and 
from garden to garden : which indeed they did in so 
expeditious a manner, not to lose time, that they did 
not allow the least portion of it for the objects thcj 
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«aw to itiakc any impression on their rn^oncB. b 
the hottest weather they never walked under tte 
shade o( the plantations they so much admired^ and 
came on purpose to see ; but crossed tfae scorcfaiig 
Jiiwn for the nearest way to the building thej wooU 
not rest in, or the water they refused to be woyrei 
upon. Thus they flkw through the countries and 
gardens they went to see, with as much hiiglM, 
and not more observation, than a post horse in W 
«tage ; and this for tlie pleasure of varxetTi ami 
the advantage of improvement. .» 

In what respect does this gentleman^s couhflt 
difter from his who seeks a variety of acquaikt- 
ANCK ? The consequence must be exactly the 
■i^ame ; viz. use and enjoyment of none. An unei* 
perienced man, who has happened to see one of tliii 
turn eagerly following, or boasting of his acquaint- 
ance with the builder, the planter, the poet, the po- 
litician, the seaman, the soldier, the musician^ tin 
jockey, would naturally suppose he was genefaDf 
talking with those gentlemen in the several adenca 
they respectivdy excelled in. No, this b theonl^ 
discourse which he studies to avoid. 

Before I endeavour to account for this strange ab- 
surdity, 1 would just observe, that the persons lam 
•sjieaking of are of a very different character ftwa 
those who from a mere principle of vanity are con- 
tinually numbering among their friends, though upon 
the slightest grounds, men of high birth and statioa, 
and who always bring to my mind justice Shallow^ 
acquaintance with John of Gaunt, who never saw 
him but otice, and then he broke his head. Eqvally 
wide of the question is that character, 'wbo from a 
iove of talking avoids the company where his nein 
has been already published, and dreads the man wfaa 
as better heard than himself on general topics. 

Jgxokance and an imbecilitv of ATXK^noir, 
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f I may he aUovred iJie expression, arc tLe most 
probable causcsi of this iDconsisteut behaviour, 
to avoid metapbyiicai disquisitions, let us try if we 
:an set our judgments by comparisou. Men of llie 
tireakest stoiiiachs me very solicUous of the greatest 
tf^ariety of dishes and the highest sauces, which they 
ronstantly reject upon tasting, being as they con- 
i'ess, too strong for them, though the objects of their 
desire and expectation before they were brought 
apon the table. It is also observable, that i^hen 
jentleinen after a certain age devote themselves to 
the fair-sex, they generally pursue ^ith (iiore fervor, 
ind always express themselves with more warmth, 
than when in the heat of youth, so long as the ganu) 
is out of reach ; but a nearer prospect of success 
soon discovers tie dift'erence between natural heat, 
and the delusion of false desire and imaginary pas-* 
jion. The s^portsman cannot he more apprehensive 
and concerned for. the death of the hare he wishes ta 
save, than the old gallant is at the approaching op- 
portunity of accomplishing his desi^res ; which if he 
obtain, I am afraid he will sing no other Te Dcvm 
than that of Pyrrbu§ — Such another victor j/ will xuv^ 
me, 

A7\imasque in vuhiere ponun^ 

was a famous quotation of Dr, Bentley's on the sud- 
den death of an old bridegroon^. 

To avoid a dry argument, and as I do not remember 
to have a.een this subject touched upon by any writer 
ancient or modern, \ have endeavoured to throw i( 
into measure. 

Ye sagc3 say, who know mankind, 
\V hence, to Uieir real profit blind. 
All leave those fields which might produeo 
Fit game for pastime or for usQ ? 
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The well-stor'd warren they forsake, 
And love to beat the barren brake; 
Sooner their pleasures will avoids 
Than run the chance of being cloy'd. 

D A MCETAS ever is afraid 
Liest merchants should discourse on trade : 
And yet of commerce will inquire, 
When drinking with a country squixv* 
Of l.idies he will ask how soon 
They think count Saxe can take a touro. 
Or whether France or Spain will treat* • 
But if the brigadier he meet, 
lie questions him about the sum 
Pie won or lost at last night's drum* 
Or if some minister of state 
AVill deign to talk of Europe's fate, 
I'h' important topic he declines, 
To prate of soups, ragouts and \¥ibe8 ; 
Yet he, at Helluo's board, can I5x 
On no discourse but politics! 

Once were the linguist, and die bard, 
Tlie objects of his chief regard ; 
Now with e?q>ressive shrugs and lo6k% 
He tiies the haunts of men of books : 
Yet o'er his cups will condescend 
7 o toast the prebend for his friend : 
1 or depth of reading tell his merit. 
Extol his style for force and spirit : 
Abk where he preach'd, or what his text. 
Inquire what work he'll publish next : 
What depth of matter, how he treats it—* 
He can't be easy till he gets it. 
Wet from the press 'tis sent him down, 
Three days before 'tis on the town : 
The title read (for never more is) 
JSext having writ (sx don, auti&riSj, 
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s spends at loBl iJbe lime 

place to suit its aae aad 

i mig^t have 9erv'd» if vdl di ia tlaj^ 

» read the viAiDa tbas negjkctad. 

When last with Attns I &i'd^ 

imetas there I chanc'd toBmi, 

ho strait aiddress'd me vith mmplait 

>w Pidlio talk'd of the Levant; 

id how he teaafd him acar aa hoar 

Ith the Grand Sig^ior and his povV: 

len Athens' niinVI domes cxpbinfdy. 

id what in Egypt still remaiafd. 

lis talk Damcetar cooU nothear^ 

•r PoUio had himsdf heen there; 

[t from some fdlow of a colk|pi 

ould think the subjects worth hJilpMnprlrdgir ... 

The table now renooVd, again 

gan Damoetas to eom|dain; 

[ knew Eugenius in his prime, 

tlie best cotApanion of his time ; 

But si^ce he's got to yonder board, 

ifon never hear him speak a word. 

But tiresome schemes of navifltioBy ; . / 

The built of vessels and thorstati^VH- 

^uch stuff as spoils all colrversitiba.* 

* Good Atticus, repeat the vera^ ^ \:. . 

if ou lately said were made by ThpcmMi 

hn at that instant introdoces .^h ;,^; . *• ' 

lis very servant of the miwa | . . ■ • .4 

imcetas starts, and in eoafiwuMSy ' > .- ^^^' ^ ^ 

ir8ing:.the d--Hd iU-tim^i mtroMB^ ■■•aJ' ^i^"^'^ 

bikers the servant in his aar, 

lohn, be so good to call A chair/ 

id flies the spot, alarm'd-with 

ist Thyrsis should b^n to rsad* 

And yet, for all he. hcdds thia tvkjf 

kmcetas is iu &ct no fool: 
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For he would hardly chuse a groom 
To make his chairs or hang his room ; 
IN or with th' upholsterer discourse 
About the glancters in his hor§e; 
Nor send to buy liis wife a tote 
To Puddle-dock or Billingsgate; 
Nor if in labour, spleen, or trance, 
JVtch her Sir 'J'homas for Sir Hans ; 
Kor bid his coachnmn drive o' nighis 
To parish-church instead of White's; 
"Nor nuike liis parly or his bets 
With those who never pay their debts j 
"Nor at dessert of wax and chin^ 
Neglect the eatables, if any, 
'I'o smell the chivplet in the middle^ 
Or taite the Chelsea-china liddle. 
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No. 52. TllUUSDAY, DliCEiNlBER 27, 1753. 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

1 iiAVK been betrayed and ruined by the basest of 
mankind. My father was a merchant of consider- 
able note in this town; but by unavoidable losses and 
misfortunes, he died two years ago, broken-hearted 
and insolvent, I was his only child and the delight 
of his life. Mv education, uiv dress and manner of 
living were si^ch as would hardly have discredited a 
young woman of fashion. Alas ! the dear parent, 
to whose fondness 1 was indebted for every advan- 
tage and enjoyment, intended to have given me a 
considerable fortune ; but he died as 1 bave told you, 
and has left me to lament that I was no% a beggar 
iVojn my cradle. 
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I was igndrant of his circumstanceSy and thercfert 
felt not my mist'ortuDe in its full fgrce till a month 
after his death : at which time his creditors futered 
upon his house, sold all his furniture and eflfectn* and 
left me nothing but my clothes and trinkets, which 
they had no right to take from me. 

in the days of my prosperity I had a maid-MT*- 
vaut, of whom I was e-xtrcmely fond; and to wboati 
upon her marriage with a reputable tradesman, I 
gave a little portion of fifty pounds, which were left 
me by a relation.. This young woman was latelj 
become a widow ; and being left in but indiifereBt 
circumstances^ she hired a large house near the Ex* 
change, and let lodgings for her support. It waa to 
this woman that I flew for shelter; bemg no moft 
than eighteen years of age, and as my father 'Oaed 
often to tell me, too handsome to have friend8« * * 

I do not mention this circumstance, indeed I do 
tiot, as any thing to be vain of: Heavjsn .knows that 
I am humbled by it to the vety dus^ : I only intro* 
duced it as the best excuse I could think of fiirJthe 
unkindness of my acquaintance* 

1 was received by this favourite servant with grest 
appearance of gratitude and esteem. She seemed 
to pity my misfortunes, and to take every cpportn* 
nity of comforting and obliging me* 

Among the gentlemen that . lodged at her hooiey 
there was one whom she used to talk d with grM 
pleasure. One day, aft«r I had lived with ber 
about a week, she told m^ that thb gendeman liad 
a great inclination to be known to me, and that if I 
had no objection to company, he woold drink tea 
with me that afternoon. She had hardly done 
^pea^king, when the gentlonan entered the room* I 
was angry in my heart at this fitsedom; but his 
genteel appearance and behainosr soon got tiie bet^ 
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ter of my resentment, and made me listen to his 
conversation with more than common attention.— 
To be as short as I can, this first visit made me d^ 
«irous of a second, that second of a third, and the 
third of a thousand more : all of which he seemed 
as eager to pay as I was willing to receive. 

The house was so crouded with lodgers, that the 
mistress of it had only one parlour for herself and 
me ; and as she had almost constant employment at 
home, my lover had very few opportunities of en- 
tertaining me alone. But the presence of a third 
person did not hinder him from declaring the most 
tender and unalterable love for me, nor did it awe 
me from discovering how pleasing and happy I was 
at the conquest I had made. 

In this delightful situation near a twelvemonth 
passed away ; during which time he would often la- 
ment his dependence upon an old uncle, who, he 
said, would most assuredly disinherit him, if he 
married a ;vonian without a fortune. 

I wanted no better reason for this delav; and 
was waitmg for an event that promised me the pos- 
session of all I wished for, when my happiness was 
interrupted by the most villainous contrivance that 
ever was lieard of. 

I had walked out one morning to buy some shades 
of silk, in order to finish the covering of a settee 
which I was working for my benefactress; and was 
returning home through a by-court, when to my 
inexpressible surprise, I found myself stopt by two 
men, who, p? oducing what they called a writ against 
me, hurried me into a coach, and conveyed roe, half 
liead with terror, to a wretched house whose win- 
dows were guarded with iron bars. 

As soon as I had power to speak, I desired to 
know by whom and for what crime I was thus 
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cruelly insulted. They shewed me without hesita* 
tion Iheir authority ; by which it appeared that the 
woiVian with vvlioni I lived had ordered me to be 
arrested for a debt of thirty pounds, which she had 
sworn I owed her for board and lodgings. * It is 
impossible '/ cried I ; * she cannot have served mc 
so ! 'J'here must be some mistake in this ! Send 
for her this moment ! I am sure it is a mistake V 

* Very possible, madam,' answered one of the fel* 
lows with a smile ; * but if you would take my ad-^ 
vice, it should be to send for a gentleman instead 
of the plaintill. A young lady like you, madam, 
need not stay here for a debt of thirty pounds/ 

* Go where I send you, sir,' said 1 ; * tell her what 
has happent'd to me, and bid her hasten to me, if 
she would save my life.' The fellow shook his head 
as he wont out, but promised to do as 1 directed. 
His companion asl^d me what I pleased to call for, 
and explained his meaning by telling me I was in a 
public house. 1 bid him call for what he liked, and 
charge it to me; he thanked me very' civilly and 
locking the door after him, left me to myself. 

I had now a little leisure to reflect upon this ad* 
venture ; but the more 1 thought of it, the greater 
was my perplexity. I remained in this uncomfort- 
able suspence for near an hour, when I heard the 
door opeji with some precipitation, and saw my 
lovei' enter the room with an astonishment not to bo 
imagined. ' Good GodT said he, snatching me tv 
his arms, * is this an apartment for my charmer?<c— 
That inhuman woman !' — ' What wo^an ?* said J, 
interrupting him; * can it be possible?' — * She ownt 
it herself,' answered he; * this professing i^i^nd^ 
this grateful servant, owns that she has arnwted 
you/ I was ready to faint at what I beard; but 
recoverhig myself as well as I could, I inquired 

B B 3 
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iuto the motives of this womajn's cruelty* ' Her mth 
live/ he replied, ' was avarice ; I bad some vonk 
with her two days ago, aud threatened her in jest 
that I would leave her lodgings. She thoagbt me 
in earnest ; and believing I was soon to mariy the 
angel whom 1 doated on, she determined to make 
vf\mt money she could of Me, by arresting my 
sweet girl. She was not mistaken when she guesses 
with what haste I should discharge the debt. Here, 
sir,' continued he, turning to the bailiff, ' is the fiiU 
sum, and a gratuity for yourself. Come, madam, 
let us exchange this detested place, for apcurtments 
more worthy of you/ 

The coach that brought him tf) my prison was at 
the door. He immediately put me into it, and 
conducted me to a lace-shop upon Ludgate-hill. I 
remained in the coach while he stept into the shi^ 
and continued for a minute or two in conversatioH 
with the mistress of it ; when returning to me with 
great cheerfulness, he gave me joy of his Bucceoi 
and handed me up stairs into pleasant and conveai- 
ent apartments. The exact order in which I found 
every thing in these apartments put me upon ob- 
serving that the owner of them was a prophetess, 
and knew that I should have need of themi that very 
morning. My lover made no answer to my re- 
mark, but straining me in his arms, and almost pres- 
sing mo to death, he called them- my bridetl apart- 
ments, and bid me welcome to them as such. He 
then went down to order dinner and a bottle of 
champaign from the tavern, and returned to me 
with so much love and joy in his looks, that I was 
charmed with him beyond expression. When din^ 
ner was removed, and the servant who attended m 
withdrawn, he said and looked so many fond and 
endeajing things, and mingled such^aregsea with 
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his ^vord5 is,d 1 ..'Lr : z.riiziz "li^jl n» t: the sase 
time ihr«: cr f.-Lr zli=if»« _•: l Trint I Tis-as d?: us«i 
to, ttiai n^.y i.'-Ln. -r.-cTii ts :: vts btfr-r? -vnzh k-tc 
and rratit.'ie. c^'fii^rr-i'-i i: Li= oe£:rer^ tnd in one 
fatal iC'iue::: i>-ir2' ^..' zi^t !:■ t I'lli^iin. 

I livea in tLi* r'-.ltv .::'::r:n>*?rct rill tbe t5ert5 
of ii miide :^r £.-;rfrLT!:=::vt rf i.t:i.£ aaa-'theria 
a few vTfrekf. I L^tl ontn -rerstd i.:z2 j_t tht T>cr- 
lormance of h:= rr'-Tri:=-« ; Siiid TJrst* now resolved 
to be mc re pirtici^isirly urr^r.t -w itb him upon that 
siibiect : but :r.i:eid of V:-z*:z.:t.z Z'j zta as I hoped 
he wouLj. Le c:il"ird LEL^t:]T fjr hi- s-srord. and took 
leave of iiie t:il ;Le ovf-riin::. 

I expected Li* refjm v. ith the irtaQOSt impatience. 
The evening cime; -in other, and anvthcr aiter that ; 
but I neither s-aw him nor beard from him. Upon 
the fourth ddv of his leaving me, I received a visit 
from the m?-trets of the house, who, to my great 
astonishment, addressed me :n these words. 

* I th jucht, madam, at your entrance into this 
hous?. Will you -A-ere a married woman. The lady 
who hired the lodging* for you two days before, 
gave me assurance that you were married.' * What 
lady !* cried I. ' Wu amaze me \ I heard not of 
these lodgings till I had taken possession of them. 
Be quick and tell me who was this lady?* * Alas I' 
answered my visitor, * I knew not till this morning 
that vou were fallen into the snares of the worst of 
women, and the most artfiil of men.' She saw my 
amazcnirnt ; but desiring my attention, proceedod 
thus: * As for the gentleman (if he deser\-es the 
name of one) you will never see him more.' * How, 
madam, never see him more !' interrupted I. — My 
voice failed me as I uttered these words ; and loan- 
ing backwards in n?y chair, I fainted away. She 
recovered me from my swoon, and then ^'en*^ '^'* 
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* He has just now sent his servant to discharge the 
lodgings ; of whom when I inquired how you were 
to be taken care of in your approaching hour, his 
answer was, that he had no commission to speak 
to such questions. Pray, madam/ continued she, 

* is it true that you were arrested in the street the 
morning of your entrance into these lodgings?' I 
told her yes. * The servant then is hpnest,' she re- 
plied ; ' he has given me your whole history. The 
contrivers of that arrest were the woman where you 
lodged, and the villain whom you trusted. Their 
design was to fling you entirely into his power, that 
he might use it to your destruction, Bnt do not de- 
spair, madam,' added she, seeing me in the utmost 
affliction ; * all women are not monsters. I have 
compassion upon your youth, and will assist you in 
vour distresses. These apartments are your*s, till you 
desire to resign them : nor shall any thing be want- 
ing that your situation shall require, or that a lady 
in happier circumstances would wish to be provided 
with. And hereafter, if you should chuse to con- 
tinue with me, and assist me in my business, I will 
look upon you as my daughter, and forget every 
thing which has befallen you.' 

Oppressed as I was with grief and shame, my 
Leart bounded at this proposal, 1 fell upon the neck 
of my benefactress, and' bedewed it with my tears; 
telling her, as well as those tears would permit me, 
that I was bound to her for ever, and would wish for 
no other happiness than to love and please her. 

Three months are past since I have been the mo- 
ther of a sweet boy ; in all which time I have never 
«een (and I pray heartily that I never may see) his 
inhuman father. The generous woman, who sup- 
ports me, is even kinder to me than her promise. 
Ibhe pays herself, she says, in the comfortable 
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thougllt that she has been an instrument in the hand 

of heaven to save me from destruction. She told 
me yesterday, that the stratagem by which this mon- 
ster got me into his power, with every particular of 
his beha^'ioiir to me before and after it, is his fa- 
vourite subject in all companies. To deprive him 
therefore of his principal pleasure, I have thought 
proper to take-the story out of his hands by telling 
it myself. 

I am, Sir, 

I'oiw most humhU servant. 
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